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TO 

THE  GLORIOUS  MEMORY  OF  THOSE  SONS  OF  THE  SEA, 

WHO   MADE   OUR  NATION    WHAT  SHE   18, 

GAVE  TO  HER  WHAT  SHE  OWNS; 

AND  TO 

THOSE,  WHOSE  HIGH  PRIVILEGE  IT  NOW  REMAINS 
TO  CARRY  ON  THAT  DUTY  WHICH  ENGLAND 

STILL  EXPECTS  THEM  TO  DO, 

THIS  STORY  OF  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  SEA  SERVICE 
IS,   WITH  GREAT  RESPECT,  DEDICATED. 


PREFACE 

rilHE  fewest  words  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  aims 
-•-    and  scope  of  this  history. 

One  of  our  most  popular  admirals  not  long  since 
remarked  that  what  had  always  surprised  him  was 
the  extraordinary  ignorance  or  indifference  to  naval 
matters  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  general  all  over 
the  world.  Now,  when  it  is  realised  that  no  nation 
in  the  world  possesses  such  a  golden  record  of  sea- 
service  as  ours  ;  no  country  has  stored  up  hi  its 
archives  such  a  wealth  of  magnificent  data,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  such  indifference  or  ignorance  should 
exist.  Without  wishing  to  trespass  on  the  thorny 
field  of  politics  it  must  be  conceded  that  an  island 
nation  such  as  ours  depends  for  its  very  existence 
on  its  ships  of  war.  As  far  back  as  the  ninth  century 
it  was  Alfred  the  Great  who  saw  clearly  that  he  who 
would  be  secure  on  land  must  first  be  supreme  on  sea. 
In  Elizabethan  times  no  less  a  person  than  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  wrote  that  "  whosoever  commands  the  sea, 
commands  the  trade :  whosoever  commands  the 
trade  of  the  world,  commands  the  riches  of  the  world, 
and  consequently  the  world  itself."  Tennyson,  our 
great  poet-laureate  of  the  nineteenth  century,  em- 
phasised the  same  idea  : — 

"  You,  you,  if  you  shall  fail  to  understand 
What  England  is,  and  what  her  all-in-all, 
On  you  will  come  the  curse  of  all  the  land, 
Should  this  old  England  fall 
Which  Nelson  left  so  great." 

Vll 
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And  Admiral  Mahan,  in  this  twentieth  century,  has 
been  not  less  definite. 

It  is  then  the  object  of  this  book  to  provide  for  the 
general  reader  an  opportunity  of  realising  in  a  volume 
of  moderate  dimensions,  and  in  the  most  attractive 
manner  at  my  command,  some  idea  of  the  enviable 
heritage  which  the  past  ages  have  bequeathed  to  us 
as  sons  of  the  sea.  There  are  in  existence  excellent 
volumes,  closely  written,  the  work  of  gifted  writers ; 
but  invaluable  though  they  remain  as  works  of  refer- 
ence they  have  not  succeeded,  owing  to  their  great 
size  and  price,  in  winning  the  attention  of  the  man-in- 
the-street,  the  man  out  of  whose  purse  the  navy  is 
kept  going.  That  there  is  a  real  need  for  such  a 
history  of  the  British  navy  as  can  be  contained  within 
the  covers  of  one  volume  has  been  emphasised  by  the 
highest  authority  as  well  as  by  private  individuals. 
In  other  volumes  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  ship  herself  from  the  earliest  times  of 
her  usefulness  up  till  the  present  day.  And  the 
singularly  enthusiastic  appreciation  which  has  wel- 
comed these  efforts  has  prompted  me  to  offer  to  the 
same  public  this  time  an  account  not  of  the  ships, 
but  of  the  deeds  which  they  were  able  to  perform  ; 
to  trace  the  noble  pedigree  of  the  greatest  navy  the 
world  has  ever  seen  ;  to  show  its  origin,  to  indicate  the 
lines  on  which  it  developed,  and  why  :  to  put  before 
the  reader  the  battles  and  wars  through  which  it  has 
passed,  and  lastly  to  illustrate  these  by  the  best 
contemporary  pictorial  evidence  procurable. 

In  asking  again  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  in  the 
consideration  of  a  task  that  has  been  far  from  light, 
I  would  beg  leave  to  point  out  that  it  is  only  as  the 
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result  of  years  of  extensive  independent  research 
among  existing  MSS.,  inventories,  despatches,  log- 
books, and  much  other  data  that  such  a  volume  as 
this  has  been  in  any  way  possible.  I  have  further 
made  myself  familiar  with  the  valuable  contributions 
which  have  been  published  by  those  able  scholars 
who  have  made  certain  periods  their  especial  study. 
In  the  results  which  they  have  brought  about,  the 
science  of  naval  archaeology  has  been  abundantly 
enriched.  But,  additional  to  the  theoretical  side,  I 
have  been  at  the  pains  to  investigate  personally  by 
sea  and  sail  many  of  those  problems  which  confronted 
our  forefathers  when  handling  and  fighting  their 
ships  in  the  waters  of  the  English  Channel  and  the 
North  Sea.  It  is  indeed  essential  to  study  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  naval  fights  ;  but  it  is  better  to 
be  able  to  appreciate  as  well  those  subtle  difficulties 
of  wind  and  tide,  of  shoal  and  seamanship  which  had 
to  be  considered  so  carefully  in  the  days  before  battles 
began  to  be  fought  by  steamships. 

It  has  seemed  good  to  some  naval  historians  to 
begin  their  story  with  the  Battle  of  Sluys  and  to  end 
with  Trafalgar.  To  me,  however,  it  seemed  more 
natural  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  to  close  only 
with  the  end.  We  cannot  afford  to  omit  from  our 
purview  the  happenings  before  Sluys,  nor  can  we 
leave  out  the  lessons  learned  since  that  day  when 
Nelson  breathed  his  last.  For,  the  coming  of  the 
steam  warship  and  lastly  of  the  "  Dreadnought," 
must  be  submitted  to  show  the  continuity  of  the  same 
spirit  which  has  ever  animated  our  service.  Not  one 
of  the  jewels  which  compose  the  crown  of  Albion  is 
more  rare,  more  lustrous,  nor  more  precious  than  her 
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navy  ;  and  in  this,  the  Coronation  year  of  her  Sea 
King,  no  time  could  be  more  opportune  for  publishing 
the  following  account.  Having  regard  to  the  im- 
portance which  the  Royal  Navy  bears  towards  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  of  our  Empire  enjoying  the 
protection  of  the  British  flag,  the  hope  is  expressed 
that  in  reading  of  the  glorious  deeds  of  the  past  the 
seeds  of  future  greatness  may  receive  some  nurture. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum  for  allowing  me  to 
reproduce  the  Nelson  Memorandum  and  some  of 
the  illustrations  in  this  volume :  to  Mr  Clement 
Shorter,  editor  of  the  Sphere,  for  permission  to 
use  the  photograph  of  the  Roman  warship  ;  and 
finally  to  my  friend  Captain  E.  Hamilton  Currey, 
R.N.,  who  has  been  kind  enough  to  read  the  proofs 
whilst  passing  through  the  press,  and  to  make  certain 
valuable  suggestions. 

E.  KEBLE  CHATTERTON. 

February  1911. 
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THE  STORY   OF 
THE   BRITISH   NAVY 

CHAPTER  I 

BEFORE   THE   NORMAN   CONQUEST 

WHEN  we  speak  of  our  Navy,  we  conjure  up 
in  our  minds  a  well-systematised  organisation 
of  ships  able  to  keep  the  sea  in  all  weathers  and  to 
preserve  our  shores  against  any  possible  attack  of 
the  foreigner.  We  do  not  think  of  the  Navy  as  an 
aggregation  of  different  kinds  of  craft,  but  rather  as 
one  complex  force,  a  power  so  well  ordered  and  disci- 
plined as  to  possess  that  maximum  of  strength  which 
alone  proceeds  from  unity  of  purpose. 

But,  as  we  shall  see  from  the  following  pages,  the 
evolution  of  the  Navy  has  proceeded  along  the  lines 
which  are  common  to  other  developments,  for  it 
came  into  being  as  no  sudden  discovery,  as  the  result 
of  no  flash  of  genius  or  good  fortune,  but  simply  as 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  time  and  experience. 
Before  the  navy  must  come  the  single  ship,  and 
before  the  latter  can  have  become  a  possibility,  it  is 
essential  that  man  should  have  reached  a  certain 
state  of  mental  progress,  gained  some  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  demanded  by  the  sea  or  river,  and 
become  possessed  of  the  necessary  tools  for  fashioning 
from  the  rude  material  at  his  disposal  the  vessel  that 
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is  to  be  used  as  a  means  for  extending  trade  or  of  guard- 
ing against  war.  With  the  evolution  of  the  ship  in  all 
her  stages  I  do  not  propose  here  to  deal,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  immediately  concerns  the  subject  before 
us.  In  another  volume l  I  have  already  discussed 
this  matter  in  detail,  but  we  may  first  briefly  attempt 
to  gain  some  idea  of  the  early  attempts  towards  the 
formation  of  a  navy  whilst  yet  the  country  was 
waiting  for  the  dawn  of  progress  to  break  over  our 
island,  and  then  pass  on  to  watch  the  many  modifica- 
tions which  have  followed  owing  to  greater  knowledge 
born  of  invaluable  experience. 

In  the  Stone  Age  primitive  man  hollows  out  his 
craft  from  the  tree-trunk,  and  during  the  Bronze 
and  Iron  Ages  he  is  slowly  moving  towards  the  design 
and  manufacture  of  a  reasonable  craft.  It  becomes 
strengthened  with  ribs,  later  still  the  hull  is  made  of 
hides  stretched  over  osiers — coracles,  as  we  should 
call  them — and  finally,  after  our  ancestors  had  learned 
the  value  and  possibilities  of  an  edge-tool,  we  see  the 
principle  of  the  ribs  still  retained  in  shipbuilding, 
but  instead  of  hides  wood-planking  is  used  for  the 
outside.  Long  before  the  Roman  invasion  of  Britain 
there  was  some  sort  of  navy  here.  It  may  not  have 
possessed  anything  but  the  most  elementary  know- 
ledge of  strategy  or  tactics,  and  it  possibly  consisted 
rather  of  a  series  of  units  than  one  organised  fleet. 
But  we  must  not  omit  to  remember  that  in  those  days, 
and  indeed  for  centuries  after,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  line  of  separation  between  the  ship-of-war 
and  the  merchantman  in  Northern  Europe.  Built 

1  "  Sailing  Ships  and  their  Story,"  by  E.  Keble  Chatterton.  London, 
1809. 
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for  commercial  purposes,  the  ship  had  to  leave  her 
fishing  and  freight-carrying  to  act  as  a  man-of-war 
when  the  summons  came.  Now  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  trade  going  on  between  Gaul  and  Britain, 
and  that  necessitated  the  building  and  employment 
of  ships.  True  it  is  that  the  greater  part  of  trans- 
Channel  traffic  was  carried  not  in  British  but  in 
foreign  bottoms.  But  there  must  have  been  some 
kind  of  a  British  fleet,  for  we  find  from  Caesar's  own 
account  that  when  he  invaded  the  Veneti  the  Britons 
helped  the  latter  against  him.  Now  the  Veneti 
were  a  race  of  thorough  seamen  who  lived  in  that 
extreme  north-west  corner  of  France  facing  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  opposite  Belle  Isle.  Caesar  noted  with 
admiration  the  massive  strength  of  their  ships,  and 
the  influence  of  these  same  Veneti,  coming  and  going 
regularly  to  Britain  for  trading  purposes,  must  have 
had  the  effect  of  causing  the  Britons  to  build  vessels 
of  a  like  calibre.  At  any  rate  they  must  have  been 
no  bad  sea-boats,  and  their  crews  must  have  possessed 
no  little  knowledge  of  winds  and  tides  to  have  made 
so  serious  a  voyage  as  across  the  widest  part  of  the 
English  Channel,  past  Ushant,  and  so  to  the  modern 
town  of  Vannes.  And  unless  the  character  of  British 
ships  and  seamanship  had  been  scarcely  less  inferior 
to  that  high  standard  possessed  by  the  Veneti,  they 
would  have  been  no  welcome  assistance  to  the  Gallic 
race.  We  may  then  assume  that  by  the  year  B.C. 
54,  when  Caesar  was  carrying  on  his  naval  campaign 
against  the  Veneti,  the  British  Navy,  whether  small 
or  large,  was  not  a  negligible  quantity.  There  was 
at  any  rate  a  nucleus  fleet,  manned  by  crews  that 
were  not  wholly  devoid  of  experience  in  the  things 
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of  the  sea.  That  being  so,  it  becomes  a  little  difficult 
to  explain  the  absence  of  any  naval  resistance  to 
the  Roman  invasions  in  the  years  B.C.  55,  54,  and 
A.D.  43. 

On  the  25th  of  August  in  the  first-mentioned 
year,  Caesar  sailed  out  from  Boulogne  at  midnight, 
and  arrived  at  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  off 
Dover,  anchored  till  the  west-going  channel  tide 
had  finished,  and  then  proceeded  till  the  east-going 
tide  carried  him  to  a  point  a  little  south  of  Deal, 
where  he  landed  and  beached  bis  galleys.  During 
the  voyage  neither  his  galleys  nor  his  slower  and 
deeper-draught  transports  had  been  attacked  by  any 
British  fleet,  and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  the 
British  seamen,  who  knew  far  more  about  tides  and 
the  local  difficulties  of  navigation,  did  not  avail  them- 
selves of  these  advantages.  However,  nature  came 
to  their  assistance  instead,  for  after  the  Romans  had 
left  their  ships  and  gone  ashore,  a  north-east  gale 
sprang  up  and  did  considerable  damage.  It  chanced 
that  the  moon  was  about  full,  and  every  seaman 
knows  that  the  worst  gales  are  those  which  spring 
up  when  the  moon  is  in  that  condition.  Some  of 
Caesar's  ships  were  hopelessly  wrecked.  Others  had 
been  drawn  above  the  high-water  mark  of  ordinary 
tides,  but,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  when  the  moon  is 
at  full  or  is  new,  the  tides  rise  much  higher  than  at 
neaps.  Consequently  besides  the  gale  there  were 
strong,  high  tides  to  contend  with,  and  those  galleys 
which  had  been  hauled  ashore  were  damaged.  The 
heavier  transports,  which  could  not  be  beached, 
but  were  riding  at  anchor,  broke  adrift  and  drove 
ashore.  Eventually,  after  repairing  some  of  those 
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vessels  that  remained  Caesar  betook  himself  back 
to  Boulogne. 

The  next  year  the  British  Navy  was  still  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  Having  found  that  the 
sail-propelled  transports  were  too  slow,  Caesar  had 
in  the  meantime  built  a  newer  type,  which  were 
independent  of  wind  and  were  rowed.  Low  and 
broad  of  build,  drawing  but  little  water,  they  were 
particularly  suitable  for  disembarkation.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Britons  had  been  thoroughly 
warned  of  Caesar's  coming,  yet  they  remained  inactive, 
and  sent  no  fleet  out  to  fight  the  enemy  whilst  yet 
the  latter  was  in  the  Channel.  So  in  the  first  week 
of  July  B.C.  54,-  Caesar  starts  from  Wissant  (between 
Calais  and  Boulogne)  and  heads  for  Dover  cliffs. 
The  strong  Channel  tide  carries  him  too  far  to  the 
eastward,  so  that  he  lands  on  7th  July  somewhere 
about  Sandwich.  He  leaves  most  of  his  fleet  of  six 
hundred  ships  at  anchor  and  busies  himself  on  land. 
Again  a  storm  comes  up,  driving  many  of  his  ships 
ashore,  sinking  others.  Then,  having  thoroughly  cowed 
the  Britons,  Caesar  patches  his  remaining  ships  and 
departs  again.  Finally,  in  the  year  A.D.  43,  during 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  the  Roman  fleet 
again  sails  forth  from  Boulogne,  and  after  being 
hindered  by  uncertainties  of  wind  and  strong  tides, 
but  unopposed  by  the  Britons,  again  invades  our 
country  and  begins  that  long  period  when  the  sway 
of  Rome  was  predominant. 

It  is  a  matter  for  deep  regret  that  the  links  in 
history  are  sometimes  wanting  when  they  can  least 
be  dispensed  with.  We  should  have  liked  to  have 
known  how  under  the  rule  of  a  military  nation,  such 
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as  the  Romans,  Britain  fared  in  regard  to  her  maritime 
matters.  The  evidence  remaining  to  us  is  but 
scanty,  so  we  must  do  the  best  with  what  we  have. 
For  the  protection  of  the  English  Channel  and  the 
North  Sea  a  "  Classis  Britannica  "  was  formed,  and 
probably  by  Claudius.  We  must  remember  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  piracy  on  the  sea,  and  there  would 
be  no  small  amount  of  traffic  going  on  between  Britain 
and  Gaul  en  route  for  Rome,  so  the  assistance  of 
this  British  fleet  was  very  necessary.  They  were 
manned  partly  by  Roman  soldiers  and  partly,  no 
doubt,  by  Britons  pressed  into  the  services  as  oarsmen. 
This  fleet  had  stations  at  Boulogne,  Dover,  and  Lymne. 
From  a  votive  tablet  which  was  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Boulogne,  and  is  preserved  in  the  museum 
of  that  port,  we  see  that  the  ships  of  this  fleet  were 
similar  to  those  Roman  galleys  which  fought  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  were  entirely  dissimilar  to  the 
double-ended  ships  of  the  Vikings,  whose  influence 
over  Britain's  Navy  was  yet  to  come.  On  the  tabtet 
mentioned  there  are  depicted  two  triremes  with  the 
steering  oar  at  the  stern,  the  typical  beak  at  the 
bows,  and  the  banks  of  oars  at  the  sides  :  a  Mediter- 
ranean rather  than  a  North  European  ship,  in  fact. 
Desjardins,  in  his  "  Geographie  de  la  Gaule  Romaine," 
makes  it  clear  that  this  tablet  was  an  ex-voto  offering 
by  the  men  of  a  trireme  named  the  "  Radians." 

We  know  also  from  the  funeral  inscriptions  that 
there  were  corporations  of  carpenters,  caulkers,  sail- 
makers  at  Chichester,  so  that  there  was  some  sort  of 
ehip-building  activity  being  carried  on  in  Britain 
under  Roman  rule.  The  "  Classis  Britannica  "  was 
by  no  means  a  negligible  force,  and  by  its  means 


ROMAN    WAR   SHIP. 

This  shows  the  remains  of  a  Roman  galley  recently  discovered  near  Westminster  Bridge. 
It  is  thought  to  have  belonged  to  the  "  Classis  Hritanriica  "  of  the  third- century.  The  dotted 
lines  show  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  her  as  she  probably  appeared. 
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Carausius,  in  the  year  A.D.  286,  was  able  to  declare 
himself  Emperor  of  Britain.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  quite  recently,  whilst  excavations  were 
being  made  on  the  site  for  the  new  London  County 
Council  Hall  just  below  Westminster  Bridge  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  a  Roman  boat  was 
discovered  which  is  thought  to  have  been  one  of 
Carausius's  fleet  constructed  to  defend  the  shores 
of  Britain.  Coins  and  pottery,  iron-studded  soles 
of  footwear,  horse-shoes  and  other  objects  of  the 
greatest  interest  were  also  found  in  the  boat. 

However,  even  before  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power 
in  Britain  this  fleet  seems  to  have  been  given  up,  and 
when  the  Romans  in  the  year  A.D.  410  evacuated 
Britain,  there  remained  no  Navy,  and  the  country 
was  left  defenceless  against  those  who  were  ready 
to  come  across  the  seas  and  attack  her  mercilessly 
and  cruelly.  They  sailed  over  the  North  Sea  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  and  along  the  coastline  of 
southern  Britain  and  presently  spread  inland.  There 
was  no  "  Classis  Britannica  "  to  keep  them  out,  for  the 
aliens  had  removed  their  galleys,  a  type  of  ship,  by 
the  way,  that  was  far  more  suitable  for  the  practi- 
cally tideless  Mediterranean  than  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  with  its  powerful  tidal  stream.  There  was 
no  hardy  race  of  seamen,  and  even  these  Angles, 
Saxons,  and  Jutes,  which  during  the  Roman  times 
had  been  a  terror  to  the  North  Sea  and  English 
Channel,  and  needed  no  invitation  to  burst  on  the 
British  coasts  when  the  Roman  protection  was  de- 
parted, after  they  had  become  tired  of  fighting  settled 
down  ashore  and  became  landsmen. 

And  so  history  repeated  itself  once  more.     When 
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the  inhabitants  of  an  island  country  begin  to  neglect 
their  land-defence  by  not  taking  care  of  their  Navy, 
trouble  is  already  half  on  its  way  to  meet  them.  So 
it  was,  then,  that  another  series  of  bloody  invasions, 
this  time  by  the  Northmen  from  Scandinavia  and 
Denmark,  was  destined  to  follow,  and  these  continued 
with  more  or  less  regularity  until  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  But  at  length  steps  were  taken  to 
oppose  this  terrible  condition  of  affairs,  and  in  Alfred 
the  Great  we  find  after  centuries  of  pillage  and  plunder 
a  man  who  is  capable  of  outwitting  the  foreigner  at 
his  own  game. 

The  importance  of  the  position  which  the  North- 
men occupied  in  naval  matters  about  this  time  cannot 
easily  be  exaggerated.  They  were  fearless  fighters 
and  navigators,  and  thought  little  of  taking  long 
voyages  as  far  north  as  Iceland,  as  far  south  as 
Palestine,  to  say  nothing  of  innumerable  cruises  along 
the  Baltic,  across  the  North  Sea,  and  down  the  English 
Channel,  but  they  were  accustomed  usually  to  per- 
form these  long  journeys  during  the  summer  months, 
returning  to  their  homes  in  the  autumn.  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  they  were  past-masters  in  the 
science  of  naval  architecture  and  the  art  of  ship- 
building. Happily  some  of  their  ships  are  still 
preserved  to  us  in  a  more  or  less  complete  condition, 
the  finest  of  all  being  that  at  Gogstad,  Norway, 
though  the  most  recent  discovery  was  made  about 
seven  years  ago  on  the  western  side  of  Christiania 
Fjord.  With  the  help  of  these  remains,  plus  the 
information  that  is  to  be  derived  from  the  Sagas  of 
old  Scandinavian  literature,  it  is  possible  to  form 
an  accurate  picture  of  these  old  Viking  ships.  They 
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were  so  beautifully  designed,  so  perfectly  built,  that 
modern  experts  admit  that  to-day  they  could  not  be 
excelled.  The  present  writer  has  a  part  of  the  plank- 
ing of  one  of  these  old  ships,  and  though  it  is  much 
over  a  thousand  years,  and  the  oak  is  as  .black  as 
pitch,  the  holes  are  still  clean  and  solid  where  the 
planks  were  fastened  together.  The  wood  is  1|  inches 
thick  of  solid  oak,  for  they  built  their  ships  to 
last  in  those  days.  Double-ended,  measuring  some- 
times even  more  than  80  feet  long,  of  shallow  draft 
for  beaching,  fitted  with  one  large,  gaily-coloured 
square  sail  and  mast,  the  former  being  spread  on  a 
yard,  a  dragon's  head  at  the  bows  and  a  tail  at  the 
stern,  with  a  single  row  of  oarsmen  protected  by 
shields,  they  were  fine,  able  vessels  for  the  work 
they  were  intended  to  perform.  Fully  furnished  with 
the  implements  of  war,  manned  by  stalwart  warriors 
fired  with  the  spirit  of  bravery  and  heroism,  they 
carved  their  way  through  opposition,  struck  abject 
terror  wherever  they  were  minded  to  land.  Because 
to  the  Vikings  belonged  the  honour  of  possessing  the 
world's  finest  seamen,  ship-builders  and  naval  fighters, 
they  were  irresistible  :  our  land  was  at  their  mercy. 

But  at  length  they  were  to  meet  their  match. 
Having  realised  the  deep  significance  of  the  principle 
that  to  be  secure  on  land  a  country  must  first  be 
supreme  on  sea,  King  Alfred  set  to  work  to  put  theory 
into  practice.  If  the  Vikings  were  able  to  have  their 
own  way  by  reason  of  the  high  standard  of  their 
ships  and  men,  then  the  only  logical  path  to  beating 
them  lay  in  acquiring  superior  ships  and  warriors  of 
at  least  the  same  calibre  as  themselves.  From  the 
Saxon  Chronicles  we  know  that  he  built  a  fleet  of 
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ships  that  were  twice  as  long  as  those  of  the  Vikings, 
and,  giving  them  a  greater  amount  of  freeboard, 
were  even  better  sea-craft.  But,  as  the  reader  is 
already  aware,  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  were 
not  yet  entitled  to  being  called  a  race  of  seamen. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  land-lubbers,  so  Alfred 
sends  to  Friesland  (which  to  this  day  still  rears  some 
of  the  finest  of  the  world's  seamen)  and  hires  pirates  to 
come  and  do  the  work  which  his  own  countrymen  were 
unable  to  perform.  The  land  had  never  seen  ships  so 
big  as  those  of  the  new  design.  Thanks  to  thier  prowess 
the  enemy  was  overthrown  and  peace  came  such  as 
had  not  been  known  for  many  a  long  day.  So  instead 
the  Northmen  turned  their  attention  to  the  region 
we  call  Normandy,  pillaged  there  and  settled  down. 

Between  the  years  959  and  975  ruled  the  most 
powerful  of  the  old  English  kings.  Under  him  there 
was  peace  and  good  government,  and  if  ever  a  sovereign 
realised  the  value  of  a  fleet  in  being,  it  was  Edgar 
the  Peaceable.  "  Si  vis  pacem,  para  bellum  "  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  intention  that  dominated  his 
policy.  Hakluyt  has  collected  for  us  some  details 
illustrative  of  the  keen  interest  which  Edgar  took  in 
his  Navy.  Every  year  after  the  Easter  festival  he 
would  collect  his  ships  for  their  annual  manoeuvres. 
"  His  Sommer  progresses,  and  yerely  chief e  pastimes 
were,  the  sailing  round  about  this  whole  Isle  of  Albion, 
garded  with  his  grand  navie  of  4000  saile  at  the  least, 
parted  into  4  equall  parts  of  petie  Navies."  The 
number  has  also  been  made  as  few  as  3600  and  as 
many  as  4800,  consisting  of  '  tall  warlike  ships  '  and 
certain  '  smaller  barkes,'  well  manned  with  crews 
'  singularly  well  appointed  for  service  both  on  sea 
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and  land.'  "  A  hundred  thousand  men  at  the  least,  says 
the  Hakluyt  account,  were  furnished,  and  there  was 
a  systematic  arrangement  employed  for  keeping  the 
land  inviolate  from  the  enemy  that  had  so  long 
troubled  it.  For  dividing  his  Navy  into  four  he  kept 
twelve  hundred  stationed  on  the  east  coast,  a  like 
number  of  ships  on  the  north,  south  and  west  as  well. 
The  amassing  of  so  great  a  body  of  ships  was  made 
possible  because  Edgar  caused  every  three  "  hundreds  " 
along  the  coast  to  contribute  each  a  ship.  When  their 
service  of  annual  training  was  done  the  men  were 
free  to  resume  their  herring  fishing  or  continue  their 
carrying  of  freights  to  and  from  the  continent  or  go 
back  to  their  farms.  But  after  Edgar's  death  there 
came  another  relapse,  the  Navy  was  neglected,  the 
Northmen  resumed  their  invasions,  and  during  the 
time  of  Ethelred  the  Unready  a  terrible  time  followed. 
That  false  project  of  levying  a  tax  and  with  the 
proceeds  buying  the  enemy  was  resorted  to  instead 
of  following  the  example  of  Edgar  and  keeping  fleets 
of  ships  as  a  girdle  of  safety.  Not  unnaturally,  like 
the  bribed  blackmailer,  they  came  back  again  and 
again,  and  this  condition  of  things  went  on  till  well 
into  the  eleventh  century.  It  is  a  lesson  to  any 
nation  for  all  time,  and  more  especially  to  ourselves, 
that  our  whole  national  safety  is  founded  on  and 
entirely  dependent  on  the  efficiency  of  a  navy.  The 
wisest  rulers  saw  this  and  acted  accordingly  :  it 
was  the  self-satisfied  and  negligent  who  had  to  suffer 
for  their  own  folly.  There  was  a  time  when  Alfred 
had  been  compelled  to  spend  a  strenuous  time  to 
contend  against  the  Northmen.  In  the  year  875, 
when  matters  were  about  as  bad  as  they  could  be, 
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the  whole  of  his  fleet  did  not  number  more  than  seven, 
and  it  was  only  when,  as  already  stated,  he  organised 
something  of  approximating  to  a  reliable  navy  that 
he  began  to  make  headway  against  the  violent  tide 
of  adversity. 

In  the  year  1008,  during  the  time  of  Ethelred  the 
Second,  every  three  hundreds  throughout  the  realm, 
whether  inland  or  along  the  coasts,  had  to  contribute 
to  the  providing  of  a  navy,  by  each  providing  a  ship, 
and  every  ten  hides  were  to  provide  a  small  boat, 
and  every  eight  hides  were  to  furnish  a  helm  for  the 
ship  as  well  as  a  coat  of  mail  wherewith  to  protect 
the  sea  warriors.  We  have  thus  a  precedent  for 
Charles  I/s  demand  for  ship-money.  In  the  year 
1009  this  fleet  was  got  together  and  lay  in  wait  at 
Sandwich,  for  there  was  warning  that  the  Danes 
were  about  to  invade  the  land  again,  but  because  the 
enemy  did  not  hasten  his  coming,  it  was  surmised  that 
he  would  not  come  at  all.  Dissatisfaction  followed, 
hostilities  broke  out  among  themselves,  and  eventu- 
ally the  crews  were  disbanded,  leaving  the  coast  to 
defend  itself.  But  punishment  followed  fleet-footed, 
for  that  month  had  not  ended  before  the  Danes  had 
arrived,  and  finding  no  fleet  to  oppose  them,  had 
their  own  way  yet  again.  Indeed,  it  is  amazing  how 
reckless  human  nature  is  of  the  wholesome  lessons 
offered  by  the  past.  Professor  Spenser  Wilkinson, 
referring  to  the  teaching  of  the  history  of  wars,  has 
recently  emphasised  the  fact  that  the  use  of  history 
is  to  open  people's  eyes.  I  submit  that  there  could 
be  found  no  more  illuminating  example  of  the  abuse 
of  history  than  the  one  immediately  before  us. 

Canute  began  his  reign  in  the  year  1017,  and  con- 
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tinued  for  the  next  eighteen  years.  Himself  a  Dane, 
with  the  blood  of  Vikings  in  his  veins,  a  sea-king 
and  a  man  who  understood  what  it  meant  to  rule,  he 
was  not  foolish  enough  to  suffer  the  non-existence  of 
a  navy.  True,  his  standing  Navy  consisted  of  only 
40  ships  and  3200  men,  each  of  whom  received  as 
his  reward  the  sum  of  eight  marks,  together  with 
his  maintenance.  But  those  forty  ships  formed  a 
valuable  nucleus,  and  throughout  his  reign  he  had 
succeeded  in  establishing,  developing  and  encouraging 
the  over-seas  trade  between  England  and  Scandinavia. 
It  is  but  natural  that  a  good  many  of  the  men  so 
employed  were  Danes  from  his  old  country,  but  it 
had  a  good  effect-  on  a  nation  like  ours,  which  had 
been  sea-shy  for  so  long,  for  it  gave  employment  to 
a  number  of  Englishmen  in  the  sea-carrying  trade 
and  infused  a  love  of  the  sea-faring  life. 

After  the  death  of  Canute  the  crews  of  the  latter'i 
standing  Navy  joined  with  other  of  his  subjects  to 
choose  Harold  I.  for  their  king.  After  him  comes 
Hardicanute,  and  then  Edward  the  Confessor  in  the 
year  1044.  Five  years  afterwards,  believing  that  all 
danger  of  the  Northmen  was  now  passed,  and  that  the 
more  eastern  portions  of  England  were  unlikely  to  be 
molested,  Edward  adopted  the  risky  proceeding  of 
disbanding  most  of  his  fleet.  Out  of  fourteen  of  his 
ships  he  paid  off  nine  crews,  and  eventually  got  rid 
of  the  remaining  five. 

Having  now  witnessed  the  chequered  careers  of 
the  first  attempts  to  provide  our  country  with  a 
means  of  defence  against  the  enemy,  let  us  pass  on 
to  the  time  which  follows  the  coming  of  William 
the  Conqueror. 


CHAPTER  II 

FROM  THE   NORMAN   CONQUEST  TO  THE   DEATH 
OP  RICHARD   I. 

WE  spoke  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  fatal  danger 
which  awaits  an  island  country  that  is  not 
ready  with  its  fleet,  and  we  afforded  instances  of 
seeing  the  inevitable  results.  Before  we  have  got 
much  further  with  our  story  we  shall  see  history  with 
all  its  inevitableness  repeating  itself  again. 

It  was  in  the  year  1066  that  the  second  Harold 
became  our  king.  He  was  far  from  being  without 
experience  of  the  sea,  and  had  even  suffered  shipwreck 
on  the  coast  of  Normandy.  The  mercantile  fleet  of 
England  was  increasing  owing  to  coastal  as  well  as 
continental  trade,  and  long  ago  the  herring  fishery 
had  begun  to  keep  the  seamen  of  the  east  and  south- 
east parts  of  the  country  in  prosperous  activity. 
The  Navy  had  to  undergo  its  annual  period  of  existence, 
and  the  dates  which  bound  this  period  are  important 
to  note,  as  we  shall  see  presently.  For  the  rest  of  the 
year  the  crews  could  go  about  their  own  business, 
but  from  just  after  Easter — "  post  festum  Paschale  " — 
till  the  Nativity  of  Our  Lady  (8th  September)  they 
were  compelled  to  serve. 

We  turn,  then,  to  watch  yet  another  of  those 
invasions  of  England  that  have  moulded  her  history 
and  subsequent  development  in  so  thorough  a  manner. 

14 
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The  Normans  were  the  descendants  of  those  same 
bands  of  Northmen  who,  finding  that  Alfred  was  too 
much  for  them,  betook  themselves  to  France  and 
settled  there.  The  first  settlement  had  occurred  in 
the  year  876,  Alfred  the  Great  having  come  to  the 
throne  five  years  earlier.  The  invasion  of  William 
and  his  followers  was,  then,  but  another  generation 
of  Northmen  coming  over  in  a  new  guise  from  a 
different  point  of  the  compass. 

Between  Trouville  and  Ouistrehan,  the  port  which 
gives  access  to  Caen,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  flows 
out  the  river  Dives,  on  the  right  bank  of  which  still 
stands  the  town  of  the  same  name.  To-day  it  is 
of  no  great  size,  but  it  will  ever  remain  notable,  since 
it  was  here  that  William  collected  the  fleet  wherewith 
to  invade  England.  For  a  whole  month  he  was 
delayed  by  contrary  winds,  and  then,  doubtless 
taking  advantage  of  the  prevailing  south-west  wind, 
proceeding  in  a  north-easterly  direction  along  the 
French  coast,  arrived  at  St  Valery-sur-Somme.  There 
are  few  nastier  places  in  Europe  than  this  spot  for 
the  navigator.  The  tides  are  very  strong  and  are 
the  highest  to  be  found  anywhere  between  Cherbourg 
and  Dunkerque,  rising  as  much  as  35  feet  at  equinoctial 
springs  off  the  entrance  to  the  Somme,  the  stream 
inside  running  at  a  maximum  rate  of  seven  knots. 
There  is,  too,  a  multitude  of  dangerous  sandbanks, 
and  the  narrows  are  almost  unnavigable  except  by 
local  pilotage.  In  some  parts,  if  a  vessel  runs  aground 
on  the  soft  shifting  sands  in  the  strength  of  the  stream 
she  is  liable  to  be  undermined  by  it  and  to  capsize. 
To  these  pleasant  possibilities  add  the  fact  that  bad 
weather  overcame  the  fleet  of  the  Norman  duke,  and 
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it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  they  suffered  terribly 
and  some  of  the  ships  were  lost  altogether.  Then 
there  followed  trouble  with  the  crews,  who  had  now 
had  more  than  enough  and  were  reluctant  to  continue 
the  voyage.  But  at  length,  by  resort  to  every  moral 
and  material  means  of  persuasion,  they  were  induced 
to  remain,  and  before  sunset  on  the  27th  of  September, 
with  a  fair  wind  and  a  moderation  in  the  weather, 
they  set  sail  for  the  opposite  shore.  William,  in  the 
"  Mora,"  went  on  ahead,  and  before  the  land  had  been 
made,  waited  for  the  rest  of  his  fleet  to  come  up.  Then, 
coming  ashore  to  the  eastward  of  Beachy  Head,  the 
vessels  were  allowed  to  disembark  their  army,  and 
then,  at  William's  own  instructions,  having  fulfilled 
their  office  as  transports,  were  destroyed,  doubtless 
so  that  there  should  be  no  chance  of  any  half-hearted, 
dissatisfied  crews  making  their  escape  and  deserting 
his  leadership. 

The  obvious  question  arises  as  to  how  and  why  it 
was  that  no  British  fleet  was  there  to  oppose  him. 
It  was  no  longer  a  case  of  there  being  no  Navy,  for 
we  have  seen  that  the  latter  was  regularly  on  duty 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  year.  The  answer  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  since  William  landed  in  the  forenoon 
of  28th  September,  the  Navy  had  already  concluded 
its  annual  service  twenty  days  ago.  The  ships  them- 
selves had  been  sent  round  to  London,  and  the  men 
had  returned  to  their  fishing  or  to  the  gathering-in 
of  their  crops.  Had  William's  advent  not  been 
delayed  by  that  month  by  foul  winds,  he  would  at 
least  have  found  a  British  Navy  in  existence  to  meet 
him,  and,  after  several  months  of  cruising  and  sea- 
experience,  they  would  have  been  in  the  pink  of 
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condition.  They  might  have  thwarted  his  plans, 
and  with  a  strenuous  and  determined  opposition 
have  utterly  demoralised  William's  reluctant  sailors 
and  soldiers,  and  a  sea-battle  off  Beachy  Head 
might  have  entirely  altered  the  future  history  of 
England.  It  is  thus  that  we  see  yet  again  and  again 
how  essential  a  fleet  in  being  is  to  a  nation's  security, 
how  utterly  fatal  it  is  to  allow  it  to  undergo  even 
a  temporary  neglect. 

In  another  volume  I  have  already  discussed  in 
detail  the  character  and  rigging  of  the  invader's 
ships,  and  in  this  connection  the  value  of  the  Bayeux 
tapestry  commemorating  the  incident  is  considerable. 
Every  reader  knows  that  it  was  worked  by  Queen 
Matilda,  William's  consort ;  and  even  if  we  allow  a 
certain  amount  of  indulgence  for  the  obvious  in- 
accuracies which  would  be  made  by  ladies  engaged 
in  portraying  a  maritime  subject,  yet  on  the  whole  it 
cannot  be  far  from  the  truth.  Its  greatest  value 
consists  in  the  fact  that  it  was  worked  at  the  time, 
and  contemporary  records  are  not  always  erroneous. 
Furthermore,  if  we  have  any  knowledge  of  human 
nature  at  all,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  William  would 
have  certain  criticisms  to  make,  and  would  insist  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  fleet  which  had  caused  him 
so  much  thought  and  anxiety  in  the  making  being 
depicted  with  all  the  fidelity  which  a  lady's  needle 
was  capable  of  affording.  As  we  are  writing  not  a 
history  of  ships  but  of  the  Navy,  it  may  suffice  briefly 
to  give  a  general  picture  of  the  nature  of  craft  which 
caught  England  napping  and  bound  it  with  chains  of 
conquest. 

In  studying  the  fleet  of  William  we  find  the  closest 
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resemblance  to  those  of  Harold.  Ever  since  at  least 
the  time  of  Alfred  the  Viking  influence  in  British 
ship-building  had  been  dominant.  The  hull  was 
long  and  narrow,  with  a  carved  figure-head  and  stern, 
as  we  mentioned  just  now  in  considering  the  Gogstad 
ship.  The  mast,  with  its  backstays  to  support  it, 
the  wide  square  sail  depending  from  a  yard,  the  line 
of  shields  running  along  the  gunwale  to  afford  pro- 
tection for  the  seamen,  the  anchors  and  cables,  the 
steering  oar  on  the  starboard  side — these  are  all 
shown  in  quaint  but  interesting  fashion  on  this  Bayeux 
tapestry.  In  size  the  Norman  ships  did  not  exceed 
about  thirty  tons  burthen,  or  about  that  of  one  of  the 
smaller  trawlers  which  go  out  to  fish  in  the  North  Sea 
to-day.  Since  both  invaders  and  invaded  had  both 
such  close  connection  with  the  Vikings,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  there  should  have  been  found  a  common 
similarity  in  the  ships  they  chose  to  travel  the  seas. 
They  had  been  found  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
service  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  so  they 
wisely  continued  to  build  them.  The  Mediterranean 
galley  such  as  the  Romans  had  introduced  to  the 
English  Channel  never  retained  its  popularity,  but 
the  "  longship  "  of  Northern  Europe,  with  its  sails 
and  oarsmen,  was  a  much  finer  craft  altogether  if 
seaworthiness  is  the  most  important  virtue  that  a 
ship  should  possess,  and  right  down  to  the  most 
modern  sailing  ship  of  to-day  this  Viking  influence 
can  be  traced  by  those  who  know  where  to  look  for  it. 
But  again  England  was  found  to  be  without  its 
means  of  defence.  William  having  become  our  king, 
and  having,  as  already  stated,  destroyed  his  own 
ships,  we  were  once  more  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
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possessed  such  essential  creations.  Harold  had  at 
length  fitted  out  and  commissioned  his  Navy  and 
departed  to  Ireland,  whence  he  had  spent  his  energies 
and  the  endurance  of  his  ships  and  men  in  harassing 
the  western  coasts  of  England.  After  what  has  gone 
before  they  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
Danes  renewed  their  attacks  along  the  north-east  of 
our  country,  and  seeing  that  William  had  no  fleet 
to  bring  against  them,  he  resorted  to  the  old  expedient 
of  buying  the  enemy  off.  That  was  in  the  year  1070, 
but  the  Conqueror  was  wise  enough  to  receive  lessons 
from  experience,  so  the  following  year  he  had  obtained 
ships  by  means  of  the  Danegeld,  which  was  a  tax  for 
the  provision  of  this  necessary  means  of  defence, 
and  by  means  also  of  exchanging  grants  of  land  an 
adequate  protection  was  afforded  against  the  enemies 
of  the  nation.  At  the  same  time  the  trade  which 
had  existed  between  Britain  and  Gaul  during  the 
early  times,  and  had  been  encouraged  during  the 
period  of  the  Roman  occupation,  but  had  received  a 
set-back  in  later  times,  was  now  to  receive  a  new 
impetus.  William,  in  becoming  King  of  England, 
did  not  lose  his  connection  with  Normandy,  and  thus 
the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  shores 
were  cemented  with  fresh  and  stronger  ties.  Before 
you  can  have  a  navy  two  entities  must  be  postulated 
— ships  and  men.  Without  either  the  second  will 
be  useless,  but  hi  his  re-establishing  of  a  fleet  for  war 
and  for  commerce  William  was  laying  the  foundations 
for  his  successors  to  build  upon. 

The  size  of  William's  fleet  when  he  invaded  England 
cannot  be  determined  exactly,  but  from  the  varying 
accounts  that  have  survived,  it  was  by  no  means 


small  in  numbers.  The  smallest  estimate  reckons 
the  ships  as  consisting  of  469  :  the  largest  assessment 
amounts  to  no  fewer  than  3000  sail,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  latter  is  not  an  exaggerated  estima- 
tion. So  also  the  number  of  men  have  differed  between 
12,000  and  14,000.  During  the  reigns  of  the  other 
three  Norman  kings  naval  history  is  but  scant  and 
uneventful.  The  system  of  raising  a  fleet  by  means 
of  levies  when  necessary  was  not  discontinued,  but  as 
yet  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  efficient  service 
ready  for  any  emergency  that  might  arise  instantly. 
But  the  Viking  influence  was  still  strong  over  the 
designers  and  ship-builders,  which  influence  was  wholly 
healthy.  With  the  gradual  increased  experience  of 
ships  and  the  sea,  so  the  size  of  the  former  was  becom- 
ing greater.  We  know  this  by  the  sad  instance  of  a 
ship  named  "  La  Blanche  Nef."  One  November  night 
she  set  out  from  Barfleur  bound  for  England  with 
as  many  as  three  hundred  souls  on  board,  her  skipper 
being  Thomas,  the  son  or  grandson  of  that  Stephen 
Fitz-Erard  who  had  commanded  the  "  Mora  "  which 
had  carried  William  the  Conqueror  at  the  time  of  his 
invasion.  Among  these  three  hundred  were  William, 
the  eighteen-year-old  heir  to  Henry  I.,  and  "  the  flower 
of  English  and  Norman  nobility."  Although  "  La 
Blanche  Nef  " — so  called,  no  doubt,  from  the  whiteness 
either  of  her  sail  or  her  hull — was  rowed  by  as  many 
as  fifty  oars  and  was  able  to  carry  so  many  people,  yet 
she  foundered,  and  only  one  survived  from  this  terrible 
disaster,  which,  as  every  schoolboy  knows,  caused 
Henry  never  to  smile  again.  But  the  shipwreck  was 
one  of  those  incidents  that  might  have  been  avoided, 
for  if  the  reader  will  look  at  a  chart  he  will  see  that 
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the  north-east  corner  of  the  Manche  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cape  Barfleur  is  dotted  with  dangerous  rocks,  of 
which  the  White  Ship's  skipper  could  not  have  been 
wholly  ignorant.  But  the  company  was  too  busy 
with  song  and  revelry,  there  was  too  much  wine  being 
spilled,  too  much  recklessness  in  hurrying  on  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  shore,  and  so  the  careful  navigation 
of  the  ship  was  neglected,  the  vessel  was  placed  in 
dire  peril  in  the  terrible  Race  of  Catteville  (or  Gatte- 
ville  as  it  is  now  known),  where  the  tide  sluices  through 
at  nine  knots  and  the  broken  water  extends  for  a  good 
three  or  four  miles  out  from  the  shore.  The  "  White 
Ship  "  was  piled  up  on  the  rocks  and  England  was 
plunged  into  mourning. 

The  exact  dimensions  of  this  vessel  have  not  been 
preserved  to  us,  but,  seeing  that  she  would  be  of  similar 
design  and  build  as  the  contemporary  Scandinavian 
ships,  we  can  obtain  a  rough  idea  as  to  her  size.  The 
Gogstad  ship  unearthed  in  Norway  only  rowed  thirty- 
two  oars  and  measured  79  feet  long,  displacing 
twenty  tons.  Therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  "  Blanche  Nef  "  was  about  half  as  much 
again  in  dimensions. 

Gradually,  from  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
maritime  matters  were  being  improved.  His  naval 
strength  had  been  so  strong  at  one  time  that  a  fleet 
of  two  hundred  Danish  ships  "  durst  not  maintain  a 
fight  "  with  him.  Henry  I.  had  not  neglected  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  more  commercial  side  of  shipping. 
Up  till  his  time,  if  a  vessel  were  lost  at  sea,  whatever 
goods  or  portions  of  the  ship's  cargo  were  washed 
ashore  became  the  property  of  the  Crown.  But  Henry 
made  an  alteration  in  the  law,  and  ordained  that 
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should  any  person  escape  from  the  ship  alive  then  the 
vessel  was  not  to  be  treated  as  a  wreck.  In  the  reign 
of  the  second  Henry  the  real  value  of  the  ship  was 
becoming  more  fully  appreciated,  for  he  it  was  who 
enacted  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  sell  any 
vessel  that  was  to  be  taken  away  from  England,  nor 
were  any  seamen  likewise  to  enter  alien  service. 
All  this  time  over-seas  commerce  was  increasing. 
London  was  very  busy  as  the  harbour  for  receiving 
provisions  from  Germany,  whilst  Bristol  did  a  good 
deal  of  trade  by  sea  with  Ireland  and  Norway. 

But  it  is  only  with  Richard  I.  that  we  see  the  dawn 
appearing  of  a  bolder  naval  enterprise.  It  is  true 
that  Henry  II.  had  begun  to  form  a  kind  of  navy 
independent  of  forced  levies,  and  when  Richard  came 
to  the  throne  in  1189  he  had  many  galleys  of  his  own. 
But  for  the  purpose  that  we  shall  see  presently  he 
needed  a  large  fleet  of  ships,  and  these  were  made  up  of 
ships  hired  from  his  subjects,  others  pressed  into  the 
service  plus  those  which  he  himself  owned.  Two  years 
before  Richard  had  come  to  the  throne  Jerusalem  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  and  the  wish  of 
the  new  king's  life  was  to  lead  a  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land.  I  find  from  Rymer's  "  Fcedera "  that  in 
October,  1189,  the  King  of  France  writes  to  Richard 
announcing  that  he  is  about  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem 
and  would  be  glad  to  know  what  are  the  English 
King's  intentions  in  the  matter.  Matters  were  not 
long  delayed,  for  on  the  llth  of  December  Richard 
crossed  over  from  Dover  to  Calais,  and  on  the  30th  of 
that  month  articles  of  agreement  were  drawn  up  by 
the  two  kings  with  regard  to  the  expedition. 

Whilst  Richard  was  going  overland,  his  fleet  was 
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being  prepared  to  start  in  the  following  spring  and 
to  meet  him  at  Marseilles.  The  existing  documents 
connected  with  this  expedition  are  not  lacking  in 
detail  or  interest,  and  their  value  in  our  present  study 
cannot  be  over-estimated ;  for  although  already  English 
seamen  had  many  years  earlier  sailed  to  the  Holy 
Land,  yet  this  was  the  first  great  navy  which  had 
set  forth  with  such  foresight  and  elaborated  plans. 
From  the  information  handed  down  to  us  we  are  thus 
able  to  get  a  very  clear  insight  into  the  condition  of 
naval  affairs  by  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century ;  for 
this  Crusade  was  not  merely  the  performance  of  a 
penance  in  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  his  earlier  years, 
but  it  was  a  remarkably  magnificent  display  of  naval 
organisation  on  the  part  of  Richard.  Nor  can  we 
wonder  that  when  later  on  the  French  king  saw  what 
a  glorious  fleet  the  English  had  got  together,  his 
majesty  was  filled  with  unconcealed  jealousy.  Care- 
less historians  have  made  light  of  Richard  the  First's 
character,  and  attributed  his  motive  as  being  that 
solely  inspired  by  personal  vanity,  but  for  myself,  I 
think  he  is  deserving  of  better  treatment.  He  was 
certainly  a  fine  naval  administrator,  and  during 
a  strong  southerly  gale  when,  on  Easter  Eve,  April  13, 
1190,  his  fleet  were  having  a  terrible  time  in  the 
Mediterranean,  his  mariners  were  prostrate  with  sea- 
sickness, terrified  by  the  storm,  and  his  ships  had 
become  ungovernable,  he  certainly  showed  himself  to 
be  a  man,  sought  to  encourage  those  under  him, 
kept  a  light  burning  at  his  mast-head  so  that  they 
could  see  the  flag-ship,  hove- to  and  "  waited  for 
his  chickens,"  as  has  been  said,  "  to  gather  round 
their  mother  hen." 
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No  detail  for  the  success  of  the  expedition  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked,  no  item  was  too  small 
for  his  attention.  There  was  no  haste,  no  hurried 
making  of  plans,  but  a  slow,  deliberate  advance. 
Whilst  this  great  Armada  was  being  formed  in  England, 
Richard  in  France  was  making  arrangements  for  the 
welfare  of  his  English  subjects.  Thus  in  July  of  the 
year  1190  I  find  that  he  writes  ordering  his  subjects 
during  his  absence  to  be  obedient  to  his  Chancellor, 
the  Bishop  of  Ely.  Richard  and  Philip  take  a  solemn 
oath  swearing  fidelity  to  each  other,  and  the  former 
makes  certain  ordinances  for  the  well-being  of  his 
Navy  during  the  great  expedition.  These  primitive 
articles  of  war  are  headed  "  De  rectoribus  navigii 
regis  Richardi,  et  legibus  in  transgressores  statutis." 
The  "  rectores  "  of  the  fleet  were  Girard,  Archbishop 
of  Aix,  Bernard  Bishop  of  Bayonne  and  others. 
These  were  constituted  as  "  justiciaries  super  totum 
navigium  Anglise,  Normannise,  Britannise  et  Pictaviae," 
and  the  laws  were  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Whosoever  killed  a  person  on  shipboard  should 

be  tied  to  the  dead  man — "  cum  mortuo 
legatus  " — and  then  thrown  into  the  sea. 

(2)  If  he  killed  him  on  land,  he  was  in  like  manner 

to  be  tied  to  the  person  slain  and  buried  with 
him  in  the  earth. 

(3)  If  a  man  were  convicted  by  lawful  witness  of 

drawing  his  knife  with  intent  to  strike  another, 
or  if  he  struck  another  so  as  to  draw  blood, 
the  offender  was  to  lose  his  hand. 

(4)  If  he  struck  another  but  caused  no  blood  to  be 

shed,  then  the  assaulter  was  to  be  dipped  three 
times  in  the  sea. 
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(5)  Whoever  spoke  insulting  language  was  to  pay 

so  many  ounces  of  silver. 

(6)  If  a  thief  were  lawfully  convicted  he  was  to  have 

his  head  shorn,  boiling  pitch  to  be  poured  over 
it,  and  feathers  stuck  in  so  that  he  might  be 
known  as  a  thief  ;  and  he  was  to  be  put  ashore 
at  the  first  opportunity  they  came  to  land. 
Drastic  as  these  ordinances  were,  no  one  to-day 
would  attempt  to  deny  that  they  were  in  any  respect 
too  harsh  for  the  preserving  of  good  order  among  a 
multitude  of  rude,  lawless,  ignorant  seamen,  to  whom 
piracy  and  pillage  would  have  come  as  naturally  as 
the  hauling  of  the  sheets  of  their  sail.  In  April,  then, 
of  the  year  1190  the  fleet  was  already  fitted  out  and 
collected  at  Dartmouth  to  the  number  of  110  sail. 
Roger  de  Wendover  has  left  us  an  interesting  account 
of  the  voyage  and  the  weather  encountered.  For  the 
first  five  days  after  setting  out  from  that  port  which 
hereafter,  in  Elizabethan  times,  was  to  send  so  many 
fine  English  ships  and  seamen  over  the  ocean,  the  wind 
was  fair,  but  on  Ascension  Day,  the  3rd  of  May, 
when  they  had  come  into  the  Spanish  seas  and  were 
not  yet  out  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  a  strong  and  terrible 
tempest  seized  the  fleet  and  scattered  them.  But 
St  Thomas  of  Canterbury  appeared  and  promised  that 
God  would  give  to  these  rough  adventurers  a  safe 
voyage  if  they  should  refrain  from  evil  works  and 
repented  them  of  their  past  sins. 

At  length,  not  without  further  excitements,  they 
arrived  at  Marseilles  on  the  22nd  of  August — "in 
octavis  Sanctse  Mariae  " — but  finding  that  Richard  had 
given  up  waiting  for  them,  they  remained  eight  days 
for  repairs,  got  under  weigh  once  more  and  made  for 
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Messina,  where  they  arrived  on  the  14th  of  September. 
Richard  had  arrived  at  Marseilles  at  the  end  of  July, 
and  finding  his  fleet  had  not  come,  at  length  hired 
ten  large  buss-ships  and  twenty  galleys.  Finally,  with 
these  and  his  English  fleet,  the  great  Armada  entered 
Messina,  to  the  dismay  and  jealous  wonderment  of 
their  French  allies.  Richard  and  Philip  wintered 
there,  whilst  the  former  added  to  his  fleet  by  obtaining 
from  the  King  of  Sicily  four  vissiers  and  fifteen  galleys, 
and  in  March  of  1191  thirty  more  buss-ships,  with 
soldiers  and  large  quantities  of  provisions,  also  joined 
him  from  England. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  let  us  pause  a  moment 
to  examine  briefly  the  nature  of  the  ships  which  Richard 
had  under  his  command,  for  thus  we  shall  be  able  to 
see  what  sort  of  a  thing  the  British  Navy  was  at  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  had,  then,  13  dromons, 
150  smaller  busses,  53  galleys,  several  galleasses  and 
other  light  vessels,  esneccas,  barges,  vissiers.  The 
principal  ships  carried  three  square  rudders,  which  at 
that  time,  as  I  have  explained  in  another  volume, 
still  consisted  of  a  kind  of  steering-oar  placed  on  the 
starboard  quarter  of  the  ship  after  the  Viking  fashion. 
Through  warfare  and  bad  weather  the  vessels  ran  a 
good  chance  of  carrying  their  steering-oars  away,  so 
that  some  others  as  "  stand-bys  "  were  by  no  means 
superfluous.  Each  principal  ship  had  also  thirteen 
anchors,  but  some  of  these  were  grapnels  used  for 
getting  alongside  an  enemy  and  fighting  at  close 
quarters.  Thirty  oars,  two  spare  sails,  three  sets  of 
all  kinds  of  halyards,  stays  and  other  ropes — in  fact, 
duplicates  of  everything  except  the  mast  and  ship's 
boat — were  carried.  At  the  head  of  the  fleet  were  the 
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"  rectores,"  already  mentioned,  and  each  ship  was 
under  an  experienced  commander  with  a  crew  of 
fourteen.  Besides  these  there  were  forty  knights  with 
their  armour  and  horses,  forty  foot  soldiers,  and 
victuals  for  men  and  horses  for  a  whole  year.  Thus 
each  ship  had  a  capable  and  efficient  crew  ready  for 
service  on  land  or  sea. 

We  know  from  MSS.  and  seals  that  the  ships  of,  at 
any  rate,  the  thirteenth  century  were  of  a  Viking  shape, 
with  one  mast  and  square-sail  bent  to  a  yard,  the 
mast  being  well  amidships.  But  Roger  de  Wendover 
speaks  of  thirteen  busses  hi  Richard's  fleet  having  a 
"  three-fold  expansion  of  sail."  I  have  not  seen  it 
suggested  by  any  historian  that  this  "  three-fold 
expansion  "  might  easily  refer  to  a  sail  which  was 
capable  of  being  reefed  three  times,  though  it  is  not 
impossible,  if  improbable.  One  certainly  does  find, 
in  the  seal  of  Hastings,  for  instance,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  three-fold  set  of  reef  points  on  a  galley's 
sail.  But  it  is  much  more  likely  that  what  is  meant 
is  a  Mediterranean  ship  with  three  masts  and  lateen 
sails  such  as  are  familiar  to  the  reader  who  has  seen 
an  Oriental  dhow.  But  in  the  waters  of  North  Europe 
at  this  time  the  single-sticker  with  its  one  large  square- 
sail  still  reigned  supreme. 

The  galleys,  then,  with  their  sailors  for  working  the 
ship,  going  aloft,  setting  and  stowing  sail  to  the  fixed 
yard,  getting  in  the  cable,  and  plying  the  oars,  with 
their  knights  in  armour  and  their  commanders,  are 
quite  clear  hi  the  reader's  mind.  Richard  has  his  own 
favourite  galley,  whose  name  crops  up  more  than  once. 
She  was  called  "  Trench- the-Mer,"  or,  as  we  should 
put  it,  "  Sea-cleaver  "  or  "  Clipper,"  and,  like  William 
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the  Conqueror's  "  Mora,"  which  outstripped  his 
fleet,  she  was  doubtless  a  fast  clipper.  The  word 
"  dromon  "  has  been  applied  very  loosely  to  different 
types  of  ships,  but  in  the  accounts  of  Richard's  crusades 
it  seems  to  signify  a  vessel  not  of  the  galley  type,  but 
one  of  those  bigger  craft  which  had  by  this  time  been 
developed  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  relied  rather 
on  sail  power  than  oars.  With  three  masts,  lateen 
sails,  and  high  bulwarks,  she  was  different  from  both 
the  Northern  galleys  and  the  Mediterranean,  low-lying, 
more  swiftly  manoeuvring,  but  less  seaworthy  type. 
The  "  busses  "  were  also  big  sailing  ships,  peculiar 
to,  or  at  least  originating  from,  the  Mediterranean. 
Bluff-bowed,  suitable  for  much  cargo  in  times  of  peace 
or  many  soldiers  in  warfare  and  piracy,  they  were 
more  clumsy  yet  less  vulnerable  than  the  smaller  craft. 
The  galleasses  were  some  sort  of  craft  in  which  oars 
were  used,  but  here  again  the  word  was  used  loosely, 
though  they  were  possibly  a  larger  type  of  galley. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  a  Norwegian  type  named 
the  "  buza,"  which  was  characterised  by  its  peculiarly 
fast  sailing  and  rowing  abilities.  The  word  may  have 
been  taken  home  by  the  Vikings  after  some  of  their 
voyages  to  the  Mediterranean  and  used  for  an  entirely 
different  type  of  ship,  and  so  passing  from  Scandinavia 
to  England.  But  esneccas  were  originally  essentially 
war-galleys,  and  so  called  because  they  were  long  and 
snakey,  with  a  dragon's  head  at  the  bow  and  a  tail  at 
the  stern.  The  barges  were  possibly  transports,  and 
the  vissiers,  as  we  see  from  the  Bayeux  tapestries, 
employed  for  carrying  horses.  Furnished  with  swords, 
arrows,  axes,  lances,  engines  for  throwing  heavy  stones, 
with  fighting  tops,  and  that  deadly  mixture  known  as 
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Greek  fire ;  with  everything,  in  fact,  that  they  needed, 
this  gallant  fleet  had  set  forth. 

Greek  fire  was  some  sort  of  concoction  of  which 
pitch  and  sulphur  evidently  formed  the  main  in- 
gredients. As  soon  as  it  was  exposed  to  the  air  it 
ignited  and  a  stream  of  fire  spread  itself  on  ship 
or  water.  The  latter  could  not  extinguish  it :  vinegar 
alone  was  its  enemy,  or  sand  or  earth.  But  its  fumes 
were  suffocating,  and  it  struck  terror  wherever  it  crept. 

Out  of  all  this  fleet  of  big  and  little  ships  only  twenty- 
five  were  lost  in  that  gale  on  Easter  Eve ;  and  in  the 
first  week  of  June,  after  taking  Limasol  and  vanquish- 
ing Isaac  of  Cyprus,  Richard,  going  aboard  his  "  Trench- 
the-Mer  "  once  more,  together  with  his  fleet,  met  with 
a  mammoth  dromon  or  carak,  which  was  heavily  built, 
painted  green  and  yellow  and  carried  fifteen  hundred 
men.  It  was  some  time  before  the  true  character 
of  this  strange  ship  could  be  ascertained  by  the 
English  sailors .  Pretending  she  was  a  Frenchman,  and 
therefore  one  of  the  allies,  she  was  suspected,  and 
found  to  be  full  of  Saracens.  For  as  soon  as  a  galley 
was  sent  alongside  they  poured  down  from  their  high 
bulwarks  on  to  the  galley  below  their  murderous 
Greek  fire.  For  a  time  there  was  some  uncertainty 
as  to  which  direction  the  fight  would  take,  but  some 
of  Richard's  sailors,  pluckily  diving  down  under  the 
ship's  stern  with  ropes,  lashed  her  rudder  so  securely 
as  to  render  her  unmanageable,  then  boarded  her. 
But  even  now  victory  was  not  yet  accomplished, 
for  the  Saracens  put  up  a  stubborn  fight,  so  finally 
the  galleys,  with  their  iron  spurs,  were  ordered  off 
from  the  big  ship  for  a  little  distance,  and  then, 
coming  up  hi  line  with  great  impetus,  rammed  their 
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bows  into  her  steep  sides  until  holes  were  made,  and 
the  big  enemy  careened  over  and  sank  to  the  depths 
below. 

With  the  subsequent  operations  of  Richard,  his 
captivity,  ransom  and  return  to  England  the  nature 
of  our  subject  does  not  compel  us  to  deal,  but  before 
we  leave  him  we  must  refer  to  one  or  two  points  that 
are  not  without  interest.  I  offer  no  apology  for 
having  discussed  in  so  much  detail  this  expedition, 
for  it  marks  the  most  important  advance  in  naval 
matters  which  England  had  yet  attained.  It  is 
evident,  too,  that  quite  apart  from  the  method  of 
fighting  alongside  that  we  referred  to  just  now, 
Richard  possessed  a  knowledge  of  naval  tactics.  He 
caused  his  fleet  to  sail  in  no  haphazard  manner,  but 
in  eight  separate  lines,  each  line  being  within  trumpet 
call  of  the  other  and  near  enough  to  be  hailed,  Richard 
himself  being  in  the  eighth  line  and  commanding.  It 
is  from  this  time  that  the  origin  of  our  familiar  naval 
White  Ensign  dates.  Everyone  knows  that  this 
consists  of  the  red  cross  of  St  George  on  a  white 
ground,  with  the  Union  Jack  in  the  upper  canton. 
The  latter  is,  of  course,  a  much  later  addition,  but  the 
flag  of  St  George  was  in  all  probability  first  seen 
flying  on  English  ships  when  this  great  fleet  set  forth 
to  fight  the  infidels.  With  the  chivalry  of  England's 
patron  saint  in  mind,  the  flag  was  a  reminder  of  the 
high  motive  which  had  sent  them  forth  from  Dartmouth 
and  England.  Nor  was  Richard  unmindful  of  the 
welfare  of  commercial  craft.  He,  too,  relinquished 
all  claim  to  wreckage  throughout  his  dominions,  but 
the  most  important  of  his  maritime  laws  were  those 
which  were  known  as  the  Laws  of  Oleron.  They 
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had  come  under  his  notice  whilst  in  the  Mediterranean, 
where  they  were  held  in  high  honour,  and  though 
drastic,  were  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  merchant 
fleet,  among  whose  seamen  and  pilots  there  were  no 
fewer  "  sharks  "  than  exist  even  to-day. 

When,  later,  the  English  seamen  had  returned  from 
their  long  wanderings  in  the  south,  they  must  have 
come  back  as  much  abler  mariners  and  fighters  than 
the  day  they  crept  out  through  the  high  hills  of  the 
Devonshire  seaport,  and  during  the  following  reign 
of  John  the  progress  of  the  Navy  continued.  The  old 
days  of  the  invading  Northmen  had  long  since  passed, 
and  it  is  during  John's  life-time  that  we  see  England 
for  the  first  time  at  last  employing  her  Navy  to  resist, 
or  rather  thwart,  the  oncoming  of  the  invader.  Some 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  credit  John  with  the 
foundation  of  the  English  Navy  ;  and  whilst  in  a  sense 
this  is  true,  yet  we  must  not  omit  to  emphasise,  what 
is  sometimes  forgotten,  the  fact  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  groundwork  that  Richard  laid  so  carefully, 
the  building  up  that  followed  would  not  have  pro- 
ceeded so  speedily.  The  only  way  to  make  men  into 
sailors  is  to  send  them  to  sea,  keep  them  there  for  a 
time  long  enough  to  learn  their  art,  let  them  cruise 
in  strange  waters  and  see  foreign  ships  and  sailor 
men.  This  Richard  did,  and  in  doing  it  he  was  working 
for  posterity,  engrafting  on  to  the  English  nation  a 
tradition  that  we  had  not  possessed  before.  The 
night  was  passed  :  the  dawn  of  naval  power  wag 
breaking. 


CHAPTER  III 

FROM   THE   TIME    OF   JOHN   TO   THE   CLOSE    OF 
RICHARD   THE   THIRD'S   REIGN 

IF  there  was  not  much  beauty  to  admire  in  the 
character  of  John,  with  all  his  wickedness  and 
all  his  cleverness,  yet  as  a  worthy  successor  to  Richard 
in  the  administration  of  the  Navy  he  deserves  to 
occupy  a  high  place  in  the  progress  of  our  country. 

It  is  clear  beyond  all  possible  dispute  that  he  both 
took  the  keenest  personal  interest  in  his  navy  and 
exercised  a  rigid  control  over  its  affairs.  He  showed 
himself  determined  to  maintain  a  regular  naval 
establishment,  and  held  out  the  promise  of  severe 
punishment  to  those  who  should  neglect  or  delay  the 
performance  of  their  sea  service  to  the  king.  There 
were  three  composing  parts  that  made  up  John's 
navy.  First  of  all,  like  Richard,  he  possessed  a 
certain  number  of  his  own  galleys.  Secondly,  the 
Cinque  Ports  were  bound  to  furnish  the  service  of 
their  fleets  for  certain  periods  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  their  charters,  and  lastly,  when  danger 
summoned,  there  was  the  impressment  of  ships  and 
men  whose  normal  lives  were  spent  in  fishing  or 
trading.  But  always  there  was  in  the  existence  of 
the  two  first-mentioned  a  strong  nucleus  ready  for 
emergency. 

This  Navy  also  included  galleys,  galliasses,  great 
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ships,  cogs,  schuyts,  esneccas  or  snakes  and  long 
ships.  The  long-ship  was  an  English  form  of  the 
Scandinavian  "  langskip,"  being  a  type  of  Viking 
ship  already  described  but  of  considerable  length 
over  all  and  with  many  oarsmen.  Schuyts  belonged 
to  the  Gogstad  class  of  ship,  and  the  Scandinavian 
word  "  skuta  "  signified  the  great  speed  with  which 
they  were  able  to  "  scoot  "  or  "  shoot  "  along  the 
sea.  The  cogs  were  big-bodied  craft,  beamy,  tubby 
creatures,  and  in  shape  more  like  to  a  cockle-shell.  It 
is  evident  from  contemporary  literature  that  John 
retained  in  his  regular  service  and  paid  many  galley- 
men  and  sailors,  so  that  the  time  had  long  since 
passed  when  the  importance  of  a  fleet  in  being  was 
inadequately  realised. 

In  the  year  1205  a  list  was  made  of  all  the  vessels 
of  war  that  were  ready  for  service,  together  with 
the  ports  where  they  lay  and  the  names  of  their  officers. 
Including  those  of  the  Cinque  Ports  the  number 
amounted  to  a  hundred  ships  of  war  prepared  to  take 
the  sea.  They  were  still  rigged  with  one  mast  and 
square  sail  after  the  Viking  fashion,  but  about  this 
time  there  were  introduced  a  stern-castle  and  a  fore- 
castle placed  respectively  aft  and  in  the  bows,  the  roof 
whereof  made  a  fine  raised  platform  for  aiming  at 
the  enemy,  whilst  below  the  roof  there  was  good 
shelter  for  steersman  and  look-out  man  alike.  Among 
the  ships'  furniture  of  this  time  we  find  winches  for 
getting  up  the  anchor,  cables,  stays,  steering-rudders 
(protruding  from  the  ship's  quarter  by  means  of  a 
bracket),  anchors,  yards,  sails,  ropes,  pitch  for  coating 
the  hull,  tallow,  hooks,  oars,  canvas,  iron  nails, 
trumpets  for  blowing  when  entering  or  leaving  harbour 
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to  avoid  collision.  The  anchors  of  the  king's  galleys 
were  7  feet  long,  and  his  great  ship  carried  five 
cables. 

In  the  time  of  Richard  the  sailors  had  been  allowed 
to  receive  as  reward  a  part  of  the  property  captured 
from  the  enemy  in  an  engagement,  and  John  also 
allowed  prize-money  to  his  men.  The  crews  were 
made  up  of  the  masters  or  "  rectores  "  as  we  saw 
in  the  last  chapter.  Under  them  were  the  "  stur- 
manni "  or  steersmen  who  piloted  the  ship,  the 
"  galiotse "  or  galleymen,  the  "  marinelli "  or 
mariners,  the  "  nautae "  or  sailors.  Some  idea  of 
the  size  of  the  vessels  may  be  gathered  from  the 
statement  that  whilst  the  larger  galleys  or  ships 
usually  carried  about  forty  men,  yet  there  are  instances 
when  seventy  was  the  full  complement.  In  the 
latter  instances,  besides  the  usual  crew  and  officers, 
there  was  a  superior  officer  as  well.  In  a  rude  virile 
age  when  comforts  even  ashore  were  not  generally 
prolific,  the  lot  of  these  men  was  not  altogether  bad. 
They  were  well  paid,  were  found  in  provisions  and 
wine,  though  their  scanty  clothes  which  we  see  de- 
picted in  the  seals  had  to  be  provided  by  themselves. 
Finally,  when  wounded  they  were  pensioned  off. 
•  For  many  years  the  administration  of  the  Navy 
was  entrusted  to  William  de  Wrotham,  Archdeacon 
of  Taunton,  and  the  fact  of  a  cleric  occupying,  what 
would  seem  to  us  nowadays,  an  unusual  post  was  not 
in  fact  so  incongruous  as  might  at  first  sight  appear. 
For  we  must  not  forget  that  in  the  person  of  an 
ecclesiastical  dignitary  were  contained  authority,  the 
ability|-to  rule,  organise,  and  cause  obedience  to  his 
commands,  together  with  a  trained  mind  not  always 
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possessed  by  a  layman.  In  the  year  1212,  which 
preceded  the  famous  threatened  invasion  by  the 
King  of  France,  naval  activity  at  Portsmouth  was 
being  exercised  in  a  practical  manner.  Houses 
suitable  for  storing  the  ships'  tackle  in  the  winter 
were  being  provided  and  a  dockyard  constructed, 
but  whenever  we  read  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  a  ship 
being  docked,  the  most  that  we  must  understand  is 
the  hauling  of  the  vessel  high  up  on  to  the  mud  above 
the  range  of  ordinary  tides,  and  then  surrounding 
her  with  a  fence  of  brushwood. 

It  used  to  be  stated  that  it  was  John  who  issued 
an  ordinance  to  the  effect  that  if  any  ships  of  any 
kind  did  not  strike  sail  to  a  commander  of  the  King's 
Navy  then  that  ship  was  to  be  reputed  an  enemy  and 
treated  as  such.  Selden's  "  Mare  Clausum "  gave 
publicity  to  this  statement,  but  such  an  ordinance 
is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  forgery  and  invention, 
though  we  shall  see  the  principle  none  the  less 
being  carried  out  at  a  later  date. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  year  1213  when  Philip, 
King  of  France,  set  about  to  invade  our  shores.  John, 
however,  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  sit  still  waiting 
till  such  an  event  should  happen.  It  is  a  well- 
known  principle  in  naval  warfare  that  the  enemy 
should  be  sought  out  in  his  own  waters  and  smashed 
before  he  has  an  opportunity  of  carrying  out  his 
invading  plans.  It  was  this  idea  that  was  insisted 
on  again  and  again  by  Drake  and  others  when  the 
Spanish  Armada  was  known  to  be  about  to  set  forth. 
When  Drake  wrote  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council 
urging  them  to  smite  the  Spanish  Armada  before  it 
set  sail  he  explained  that  "  with  fifty  sail  of  shipping 
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we  shall  do  more  good  upon  their  own  coast  than 
a  great  many  more  will  do  here  at  home,  and  the 
sooner  we  are  gone  the  better  we  shall  be  able  to 
impeach  them." 

So  also  reasoned  King  John  nearly  four  hundred 
years  earlier  than  Drake.  The  enemy  must  be  met 
and  attacked  before  the  latter's  plans  had  gone  too 
far.  Thus  we  see  from  the  accounts  left  by  Matthew 
of  Paris  and  Roger  de  Wendover  that  in  this  year 
he  instructs  the  bailiffs  of  the  seaports  through- 
out England  immediately  to  prepare  all  such  ships 
found  in  their  harbours  as  are  capable  of  carrying 
six  or  more  horses.  Then,  having  been  manned  with 
reliable  and  efficient  mariners — "  bene  eschipatas 
bonis  et  probis  marinellis  " — the  vessels  are  to  meet  at 
Portsmouth  by  the  middle  of  Lent.  To  the  sheriffs 
similarly  he  writes  summoning  all  who  owe  military 
service  to  assemble  at  Dover  by  Easter.  No  ship 
was  allowed  to  leave  harbour  during  the  time  of  war 
without  a  special  licence  from  the  King,  for  not  a  ship 
could  be  spared,  and  thus  at  length  we  see  another 
fine  English  Armada  all  ready  off  Dover  to  strike 
first  and  strike  effectively. 

But  the  invasion  never  came  to  anything,  for  a 
quarrel  arose  between  Philip  and  the  Count  of  Flanders. 
The  latter's  territory  was  invaded  by  the  French,  and 
all  the  ships  which  were  waiting  in  the  Seine  to  crush 
England  were  despatched  instead  to  the  port  of 
Damme  in  West  Flanders.  The  Count,  not  unnatur- 
ally, asked  John  for  assistance  which  was  readily 
granted,  and  five  hundred  English  ships  sailed  to 
Damme  under  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  attacked  the 
French  fleet,  captured  a  large  number,  wrought  general 
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havoc,  so  that  in  the  end  Philip  was  induced  to  burn 
the  rest  of  his  vessels  and  return  to  France. 

In  the  Patent  Rolls  of  Henry  III.  we  find  a  good 
deal  of  interesting  information  about  the  Navy  of 
that  time,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  example  set  him 
by  his  two  predecessors  on  the  English  throne  in 
regard  to  the  importance  of  maritime  power  was 
discreetly  followed.  During  the  first  year  of  his 
reign  we  see  his  keen  personal  interest  already  dis- 
played, as  those  who  care  to  examine  the  records  of 
this  time  will  find.  There  are  many  references  to  the 
protection  of  his  realm  by  means  of  ships.  The  guard- 
ing of  the  east  coast,  the  south  coast  from  Pevensey 
to  Bristol,  the  Cinque  Ports,  the  coasts  of  Northumber- 
land, Norfolk,  and  Suffolk  figures  more  than  once  in 
these  documents.  As  a  definite  system  began  to 
evolve  from  chaos  and  desultory  effort  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  the  Navy,  so  also  the 
division  of  labour  and  responsibility  followed  in 
natural  sequence.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
"  rectores  "  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  fleets.  Later 
on  the  rector  becomes  magister  or  master,  a  constable 
is  chosen  to  look  after  the  arms,  a  carpenter,  a  clerk, 
who  afterwards  became  purser,  and  the  boatswain. 
At 'first  the  king  appointed  a  knight  to  command 
his  sea  forces  for  a  definite  period,  and  one  frequently 
finds  mention  in  these  Patent  Rolls  that  a  certain 
distinguished  man  is  appointed  for  a  given  length 
of  time  to  his  particular  office.  For  instance,  in  the 
year  1216  we  find  that  Robert  Wudecok  has  been 
appointed  to  hold  and  exercise  the  office  of  "  custos 
galiarum  et  navium,  quae  sunt  apud  Scardeburg 
(Scarborough)."  By  subdividing  the  country  into 


so  many  territorial  divisions  the  whole  administration 
of  the  Navy  became  better  organised,  and  whether 
known  as  "  governors,"  "  justiciars,"  "  keepers  of  the 
ships,"  or,  in  the  next  century  "  admirals/'  their 
duties  were  administrative  and  they  were  responsible 
to  the  King  for  the  Navy  in  their  particular  part  of 
the  country. 

One  of  the  most  important  fights  in  the  whole  of 
British  Naval  history  was  to  take  place  hi  the  year 
1217,  for  it  will  ever  remain  historic  not  merely  for 
the  happy  result  but  for  the  manner  hi  which  victory 
was  effected.  In  the  Mediterranean  naval  warfare 
had  for  long  been  regarded  not  as  a  mere  matter  of 
physical  contention,  but  as  an  art.  Treatises  on  naval 
tactics  had  been  written  by  experts  and  the  subject 
deemed  to  be  worthy  of  serious  study.  But  that  was 
because  of  the  fact  that  to  Greece  and  Rome  civilisa- 
tion and  its  attendant  arts  came  at  a  date  earlier  than 
the  civilisation  of  Northern  Europe.  But,  at  last, 
just  as  a  definite  system  was  being  inaugurated  in  the 
administration  of  our  Navy,  so  at  length  there  arose 
a  knowledge  of  naval  tactics.  This  sea-fight  off  the 
South  Foreland  was  the  first  time  that  this  know- 
ledge was  manifested  by  our  sailors,  and  by  its  means 
a  much  smaller  fleet  utterly  vanquished  one  that  was 
of  considerable  strength.  I  am  of  the  firm  opinion 
that  the  English  had  brought  this  knowledge  from  the 
Mediterranean  when  that  great  fleet  of  Richard  had 
cruised  for  so  many  months  in  southern  waters,  and 
that  very  British  characteristic  which  is  no  less  pro- 
nounced to-day  than  it  ever  has  been  throughout 
history,  of  being  behind  other  nations  in  inventive 
power  but  singularly  gifted  in  knowing  how  to  adapt 
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the  ideas  of  other  people,  was  here  exemplified  in  an 
unmistakeable  manner. 

The  honour  of  the  fight  belongs  to  our  Hubert  de 
Burgh.  An  army  was  already  at  Calais  and  embark- 
ing to  invade  our  shores  under  the  command  of  Eustace 
the  Monk,  and  on  24th  August  1217  a  fleet  of  eighty 
ships  set  forth.  Hubert  de  Burgh,  like  John  when 
Philip  was  about  to  invade  this  country,  fully  ap- 
preciated the  fact  that  the  enemy  must  at  all  costs 
be  met  before  he  effected  a  landing.  The  French  had 
started  off  with  the  intention  of  sailing  up  the  Thames, 
but  Hubert  saw  what  was  likely  to  happen.  "  If  these 
people  land,"  he  exclaimed,  "  England  is  lost :  let 
us  therefore  boldly  meet  them,  for  God  is  with  us  and 
they  are  excommunicate."  So  the  English  did  meet 
them,  and  to  some  purpose. 

From  the  coast  of  England,  the  French  ships  were 
seen  sailing  with  a  fresh  southerly  breeze  so  as  to 
round  the  North  Foreland.  With  only  sixteen  large, 
well-armed  ships  and  twenty  smaller  craft,  manned 
by  well-tried  crews  from  the  Cinque  Port,  de  Burgh 
came  out  of  Dover  and  put  to  sea.  Eustace  observed 
that  the  English  fleet  was  sailing  on  a  course  that 
would  bring  them  to  Calais,  but  knowing  that  that 
port  was  well  defended  laughed  at  what  he  imagined 
was  the  folly  of  the  English  dogs.  Calais,  however, 
was  not  de  Burgh's  real,  if  apparent,  objective.  His 
intention  was  to  get  to  windward  of  the  French,  and 
when  he  had  stood  over  to  the  French  coast 
sufficiently  to  attain  his  desire,  bore  up,  eased  his 
sheets  and  ran  down  on  to  the  enemy's  rear.  Fasten- 
ing his  ships  to  those  of  Eustace's  fleet  by  means  of 
the  usual  grapnels  a  hot  contest  began.  First  of  all 


the  English  cross-bowmen  and  archers  set  to  work  and 
let  fly  their  arrows.  Then  a  hand  to  hand  fight 
ensued,  and  being  all  the  time  to  windward  the 
English  threw  into  the  air  unslaked  lime,  which  the 
breeze  wafted  down  to  leeward,  blinded  the  French- 
men, and  allowed  the  English  to  rush  on  board.  A 
terrible  state  of  confusion  now  followed,  for  de  Burgh's 
men  with  their  axes  cut  adrift  the  rigging  and  hal- 
yards with  the  result  that  mast  and  yard  came  down 
and  "  the  spreading  sail  fell  over  the  French  like  a 
net  over  sparrows  "  ("  cecidit  velum  expansum  super 
Francos  ad  instar  retis  super  aviculas ").  With 
great  slaughter  the  French  were  beaten,  and  Eustace, 
after  being  discovered  hiding  in  the  hold  of  one  of  the 
prizes,  was  denied  mercy  and  beheaded  forthwith. 
The  victorious  fleet  sailed  back  triumphantly  out  of 
the  Channel  into  Dover,  where  they  were  met  by 
their  fellow  patriots,  and  with  fitting  ecclesiastical 
ceremonial,  with  banners  and  full  canonicals,  an 
imposing  procession  was  formed. 

If  the  wind  on  that  day  was  exactly  from  the  south, 
then  the  course  of  the  English  fleet  setting  out  across 
the  Channel  must  have  been  no  better  than  about  east 
by  south,  for  these  leewardy  square-sail  ships  could 
not  sail  closer  to  the  wind  than  seven  points.  Now  the 
course  from  Dover  to  Calais  is  SE|E.  But  if  we 
allow  2|  points  to  counteract  the  west-going  Channel 
tide,  which  was  probably  then  running,  the  course  would 
be  exactly  east  by  south.  Steering  this  course  they 
would  be  close-hauled  with  the  yards  well  braced  and 
the  sheet  hauled  well  aft.  Matthew  of  Paris,  whose 
account  I  have  quoted  from  above,  distinctly  refers 
to  the  English  ships  keeping  their  luff,  which  may 
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be  interpreted  to  the  landsman  by  saying  that  the 
vessels  were  sailed  as  close  to  the  wind  as  possible 
and  not  swerving  off  towards  the  English  shore. 
Then,  at  length,  having  arrived  off  the  French  coast, 
by  which  time  probably  the  east-going  tide  had  set  in, 
by  easing  off  their  sheets  and  braces  and  heading 
in  a  more  or  less  northerly  direction,  they  would  have 
the  game  entirely  in  their  hands  ;  for,  with  a  southerly 
wind  and  the  tide  setting  towards  the  north-east,  the 
French  would  be  completely  out-manoeuvred.  Added 
to  this  the  wind  fell  light — Matthew  of  Paris  distinctly 
says  in  his  narrative  "  cum  comperissent  ventum 
exhausisse  " — so  that  the  French  would  have  found 
it  immensely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  beat  to 
windward  and  regain  the  superior  position.  This 
tactic  of  obtaining  the  weather-gauge  was  exactly 
that  which  Howard  performed  in  the  year  1588,  when 
the  Armada  came  sailing  up  Channel.  It  was  one 
that  was  to  be  employed  many  times  afterwards. 

In  another  of  the  Patent  Rolls  of  Henry  III.  of 
the  same  year  one  finds  the  king  sending  his  thanks 
to  the  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  for  their  good  services 
faithfully  rendered,  and  appoints  two  of  their  fellow- 
barons  to  see  that  the  booty  due  to  them,  and  taken 
during  the  recent  sea  fighting,  shall  be  duly  appor- 
tioned. Throughout  his  reign  Henry  continued  his 
naval  interest.  In  the  year  1222  he  orders  the  men  of 
Dublin,  Waterford,  Drogheda,  Cork,  and  Limerick 
to  cause  galleys  to  be  built  in  their  respective  ports 
for  their  own  defence  and  the  security  of  Henry's 
Irish  kingdom.  The  following  year  there  is  a  royal 
instruction  forbidding  timber  suitable  for  the  king's 
galleys  and  ships  from  being  sold  or  taken  away. 
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Two  years  later  there  is  a  Patent  Roll  headed  "  De 
Maritima  Anglie,"  addressed  to  the  barons  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  informing  them  that  he  has  entrusted 
to  Geoffrey  de  Lucy  the  custodianship  of  the  fleet. 
They  are  to  prepare  four  good,  great  ships,  and  ten 
good  fishing  vessels  (piscatorias)  for  his  Majesty's 
service,  and  to  keep  all  the  ships  that  are  in  the  harbours 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  ready  for  the  king's  demands. 
In  the  following  year  also  Henry  sends  to  the  barons 
of  these  five  ports  summoning  them  to  a  council  to 
be  held  at  Shipway  with  regard  to  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom  against  the  nation's  enemies ;  for,  in  this 
year,  there  was  a  threatened  invasion  by  the  French 
again.  So  to  thwart  this  a  fleet  is  to  be  got  ready  for 
war.  There  is  a  reference  to  the  king's  "  great  ship," 
and  an  order  to  the  bailiffs  of  Portsmouth  and  South- 
hampton  to  choose  thirty  strong  mariners  from  their 
towns  for  service  in  the  above  ship.  At  the  same 
time  he  orders  the  barons  of  the  five  ports  to  send  to 
Portsmouth  picked  men  "  for  manning  our  two 
gallies  and  our  ship  which  is  called  the  '  Cardinal ' " 
("  ad  eskippandum  duas  galias  nostras  et  navem 
nostram  que  vocatur  la  Cardinale  ").  The  use  of 
the  word  "  eskippandum  "  is  not  without  interest  and 
is  reminiscent  of  Chaucer's  "  shipman."  There  is  also 
a  command  to  the  barons  of  Hastings,  Winchelsea,  and 
Rye  to  choose  men  from  their  ports  to  man  galleys, 
and  to  coast  along  from  Portsmouth  to  Bristol  and 
the  king  will  cause  them  to  be  paid  accordingly. 
The  threatened  invasion  did  not  come  to  anything, 
and  an  armistice  was  concluded  for  twelve  months. 

The  names  of  many  of  the  ships  during  Henry  III.'s 
time  have  been  preserved  to  us.    The  "  Cardinal  "  we 
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have  already  mentioned,  and  besides  this  we  have 
also  such  appellations  as  the  following  :  "  Falcon," 
"Heitee  of  Southampton,"  "  Port  joy  e,"  "  Le  hulc 
Sancte  Marie,"  "  La  Violette,"  "  La  Lucye,"  "  Snake," 
and  various  others  bearing  the  name  of  Mary  in  some 
form  or  other.  It  is  not  possible  always  to  trust 
the  quaint  forms  which  have  been  given  by  unskilled 
artists  to  ships  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Indeed  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  they  were  handicapped  considerably 
by  entire  ignorance  of  ships  and  the  sea.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  seals  of  the  Cinque  Ports  of  the  thirteenth 
century  this  cannot  be  said,  and  no  one  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  very  interesting  pictures  of 
war-like  galleys  on  the  seals  of  Winchelsea,  Sandwich, 
Hastings,  and  Dover,  can  pretend  that  he  is  unable  to 
gain  a  fair  idea  of  the  kind  of  vessels  which  guarded 
our  shores  at  this  period. 

The  reign  of  Edward  I.  is  characterised  by  a  mighty 
attempt  to  make  the  Government  of  England  efficient. 
It  is  with  regard  to  his  work  in  connection  with  the 
Cinque  Ports  that  we  are  immediately  concerned.  It 
was  in  1278,  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign  that  he  granted 
his  great  charter  to  these  ports  "  for  the  faithfull 
service  that  our  Barons  of  the  five  Ports  hitherto  to 
our  predecessors  kings  of  England,  and  unto  us  lately 
in  our  Annie  of  Wales  have  done  "  .  .  .  "so  that  they 
shall  be  free  from  all  toll,  and  from  all  custome  :  that 
is  to  say  from  all  lastage,  fallage,  passage,  cariage, 
rivage,  asponsage,  and  from  all  wrecke,  and  from  all 
their  sale,  carrying  and  recarrying  through  all  our 
realme  and  dominion,  with  socke  and  souke,  toll  and 
theme."  But,  as  the  reader  is  fully  aware,  these 
Cinque  Ports  had  already  enjoyed  special  privileges 
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in  accordance  with  their  charters  for  many  years. 
What  Edward  did,  then,  was  to  confirm  the  rights 
and  liberties  granted  to  the  separate  ports  by  Henry  II. 
and  John,  and  to  make  these  uniform,  those  of  the  one 
port  being  identical  with  those  of  the  r&t.  Mr  Horace 
Round  has  suggested  that  these  communal  institutions 
had  developed  locally  before  the  Crown  formally 
recognised  them.  Before  even  the  Norman  Conquest 
these  ports  had  been  accustomed  to  render  special 
service,  and  for  two  hundred  years  were  the  kernel 
of  the  British  Navy.  They  were  a  mutual  protection 
to  each  other,  and  with  their  frequent  engagements 
with  pirates  roving  up  and  down  the  Channel,  with 
their  voyages  across  the  silver  streak  whenever  the 
King  of  England  wished  to  journey  to  France  together 
with  his  troops  and  horses,  and,  finally,  by  means  of  a 
strict  supervision  they  were  a  very  valuable  force  in 
the  time  of  need.  Until  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  their  ship-service  brought  them  into  a  special 
relation  to  the  Crown,  and  it  was  only  in  after  years 
when  vessels  began  to  be  built  on  a  larger  scale,  draw- 
ing more  water,  and  these  harbours  began  to  silt  up  that 
the  days  of  their  prosperity  were  to  end.  They  were 
bound  by  the  terms  of  their  charter  to  "  rigge  up 
fiftie  and  seven  ships  "  every  time  the  king  passed  over 
the  sea,  together  with  140  men,  57  boys.  For  fifteen 
days  in  each  year  their  service  continued  at  their  own 
charges,  but  the  king  could  continue  to  employ  them 
for  as  much  longer  as  he  wished  at  his  own  expense. 
It  was  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  that  a  chance 
spark  set  ablaze  a  great  conflagration.  The  date  was 
1293,  and  the  matter  is  usually  known  as  the  Fisher- 
man's War.  Anyone  who  has  a  little  knowledge  of 
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human  nature  in  general  and  of  fishermen  in  particular 
can  easily  realise  how  a  trivial  matter  became  one 
of  high  importance.  It  chanced  that  a  couple  of 
Englishmen  came  ashore  from  their  ship  and  landed 
on  the  Norman  coast  to  get  fresh  water.  Whilst 
doing  so  they  ran  up  against  some  of  the  natives. 
Words  were  exchanged,  insults,  and  finally  blows, 
so  that  one  of  the  two  men  was  killed  and  the  other 
fled  back  to  his  ship,  which  promptly  put  to  sea  and 
disappeared  in  the  offing.  A  crowd  of  Norman  ships 
followed  in  pursuit  and  were  unable  to  overtake  her, 
but  meeting  six  other  peaceful  ships  of  our  country, 
captured  two  of  them,  hanged  their  crews  like  dogs 
to  the  yards,  and  then,  swollen-headed  with  their 
success,  paraded  up  and  down  Channel,  committing 
outrages  grievous  to  be  borne. 

But  the  four  ships  that  had  succeeded  in  escaping 
returned  home  and  gave  information  of  the  treatment 
they  had  received.  Their  comrades  in  the  five  ports 
joined  with  them  and  sallied  forth  to  avenge  the 
wrong.  For  some  time  they  cruised  along  the  Channel, 
but  never  once  got  sight  of  the  enemy,  so  at  last  they 
entered  the  Seine,  where  they  found  the  French  craft 
at  anchor,  and  a  bloody  conflict  ensued  when  they 
fell  upon  each  other.  Still,  even  this  did  not  satisfy 
the  sailor's  lust  for  revenge,  and  it  was  decided  to  fight 
the  matter  out  to  a  finish  in  a  pitched  battle.  On 
April  14th,  then,  picture  the  two  rival  forces  meeting 
in  mid-channel,  where  a  large  empty  ship  had  been 
intentionally  anchored  to  mark  the  spot.  The 
Normans  had  got  the  French,  Flemish,  and  Genoese 
(who  in  those  days  were  first-class  sailormen  and  were 
employed  in  carrying  valuable  cargoes  from  Italy 
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to  London  and  other  ports)  to  help  them  :  the  English 
were  assisted  by  the  Irish  and  Dutch.  It  was  a 
bitterly  cold,  snowy  day  when  the  hot  spirits  of  these 
rough  seamen  clashed.  Two  hundred  of  the  Norman 
fleet  opposed  but  sixty  of  the  English,  and  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  English  pluck  and  endurance,  that  after 
terrible  slaughter,  the  English  were  victorious.  But 
not  content  with  their  beating,  the  Frenchmen  had 
their  quarrel  taken  up  by  their  King,  and  Philip 
did  his  best  to  win  for  his  subjects  revenge  for  the 
terrible  slaughter  that  the  middle  of  the  Channel  had 
witnessed.  Indeed,  for  years  there  continued  a  kind 
of  vendetta  between  the  seamen  of  the  two  countries, 
and  pillaging  expeditions  struck  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  those  who  inhabited  the  sea-girt  lands. 

It  is  evident  from  illustrations  in  existing  manu- 
scripts of  this  time,  as  well  as  from  stray  data  which 
one  finds  in  contemporary  documents,  that  the  galley 
type  of  ship  was  beginning  to  pass  away.  The  end  of 
the  thirteenth  and  the  period  occupied  by  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  saw  the  gradual  evolu- 
tion from  the  Viking  type  to  a  bolder,  heavier  class 
of  ship,  possessing  greater  displacement,  higher  free- 
board, and  more  space  for  cargo  in  times  of  peace  or 
more  men  in  time  of  war.  The  fighting  castles,  which 
began  by  being  temporary  platforms  capable  of  being 
removed  after  war  at  last  remained  a  permanent 
fixture,  and  became  grafted  on  to  the  hull  and 
embodied  in  the  design  of  the  larger  types  of  ship. 
So  also  the  single  mast  was  given  a  companion.  In  the 
early  stage  of  the  transition  we  see  a  type  of  ship 
full  of  fighting  men  with  two  masts,  of  which  the 
foremost  is  placed  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  ship  and  ex- 


A   FOURTEENTH-CENTURY   KXGLISH   SHIP. 

This  has  been  taken  from  the  seal  of  the  barons  of  Dover  of  A.D.  1305,  and  affords  some 
idea  of  the  kind  of  vessels  which  the  men  of  the  Cinque  Ports  possessed  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  ship  is  just  about  to  leave  harbour.  Two  men  in  the  forecastle  are  blowing  trumpets  to 
give  warning  of  their  approach,  two  others  are  shortening  in  the  cable,  while  a  fifth  is  going 
aloft  to  unfurl  the  sail. 
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tending  out  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  with, 
of  course,  a  square-sail  and  its  yard  hoisted  thereon. 
Thus  it  was  practically  the  North  European  counter- 
part of  the  Mediterranean  "  artemon "  or  foresail 
that  existed  in  even  St  Paul's  time,  and  became  in 
the  time  of  the  Tudors  the  bowsprit,  with  its  spritsail, 
of  the  full-rigged  ships.  So  also  the  steering  paddles 
which  one  finds  placed  usually  to  starboard,  but 
sometimes  on  both  quarters,  gave  way  to  the  rudder 
affixed  to  the  centre  of  the  stern  where  it  remains 
to  this  day.  These  early  two-masted  ships  were  in 
design  more  like  large  editions  of  a  modern  Canadian 
canoe,  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  prevailing 
custom  of  the  fighting  castles,  allied  to  the  design  of 
the  cargo-carrying  ship  brought  about  that  much 
larger  vessel  which  is  the  direct  ancestor  of  those 
wooden  walls  that  fought  at  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar. 

The  thirteenth  century  in  English  history  shows  a 
general  wakening  from  the  sleep  of  barbarism,  and 
although  there  were  subsequent  set-backs  in  after 
years,  caused  by  governmental  slackness,  by  the  ruinous 
effects  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  and  other  regrettable 
happenings,  yet  without  this  impetus  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  sudden  development  in  the  sixteenth 
century  would  never  have  followed.  And  throughout 
history  any  national  advance  is  exhibited  at  once  as 
much  in  its  maritime  progress  as  in  its  literature  and 
arts.  So  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  we  find  the  sea 
and  its  ships  receiving  more  and  more  attention.  The 
position  of  the  kings  of  England  had  been  in  practice, 
if  not  in  actual  authorised  recognition,  that  of  Sover- 
eign of  the  Seas.  Whether  this  title  was  formally 
laid  claim  to  at  a  much  earlier  date  is  not  evident, 
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but  that  the  first  Edward  exercised  the  rights  and 
duties  of  such  an  office,  and  that  foreigners  were  glad 
to  welcome  the  exercising  of  such  power  is  undeniable. 
Indeed,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  from  the  Patent 
Rolls  to  show  that  the  policing  of  the  Narrow  Seas 
was  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  King  of  England. 
Our  space  is  too  limited  to  cite  a  list  of  instances,  but, 
even  as  early  as  the  year  1295  we  find  Edward  induced 
to  send  three  ships  of  "  Jernemuth  "  (Great  Yarmouth) 
across  the  North  Sea  to  protect  the  herring-ships 
of  both  Holland  and  Zeland.  And  there  is  the  evidence 
of  a  document  belonging  to  the  first  decade  of  the 
fourteenth  century  which,  after  referring  to  the  fact 
that  the  kings  of  England  had  from  time  immemorial 
been  sovereign  lords  of  the  sea  of  England,  and  had  been 
--accustomed  to  depute  their  powers  to  their  admirals 
and  masters,  shows  that  the  King  of  France  will  also 
aid  and  abet  the  King  of  England  in  maintaining 
these  rights  and  powers.  In  the  subsequent  reign  of 
Edward  II.  and  Edward  III.  this  custodianship  and 
lordship  of  the  seas  was  even  more  strenuously  insisted 
upon. 

Among  the  names  of  the  ships  in  the  reign  of  Edward 

I.  we  find  a  "  tradeship  "  hired  from  one  Edward 
Delbek  and  named  "  La  Lopside  "  which  by  the  King's 
permission  given  on  28th  June  1291,  is  to  be  allowed 
safe  conduct.     So  also  we  notice  such  appellations 
as  the  "  All  Saints,"  the  "  St  Mary,"  "  La  Bayard," 
the  "  Godyer,"  "  Cumfort,"  and  other  quaint  titles. 
The  "  Godyer,"  I  find  from  a  statement  dated  20th  June 
1291,  had  been  bought  at  Berwick  for  the  sum  of 
31  marks,  six  and  eightpence.     In  the  reign  of  Edward 

II.  a  certain  ship,  capable  of  carrying  240  tuns  of  white 
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wine  was  worth  £160,  but  on  being  valued  the  sum 
of  £60  was  allowed  for  depreciation.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  friction  going  on  through  the  alleged 
hardships  which  commercial  vessels  were  subjected 
to,  and  incidentally  these  cases  throw  light  on  the 
size  and  character  of  the  ships  at  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

In  July  of  1283,  for  instance,  an  action  was  brought 
against  three  men  for  the  recovery  of  £57  due  for 
freightage  of  125  tuns  of  wine  brought  from  Leyburn 
in  Gascony  to  Ipswich  in  the  above-mentioned  ship 
"  All  Saints."  Six  years  later  some  merchants  of 
Bayonne  complained  that  whilst  in  the  ship  "  Saint 
Mary,"  which  was  loaded  with  cloths,  metal,  and 
other  goods  and  in  danger  of  shipwreck  off  Shoreham 
in  Sussex,  they  had  left  their  vessel  and  reached  land 
alive,  where  they  made  an  agreement  with  the  bailiff 
and  other  longshoremen  to  salvage  the  cargo  for  the  sum 
of  123  marks.  The  last-mentioned  men  had  indeed 
saved  the  goods,  but  they  had  broken  open  the  chests 
and  taken  away  some  of  their  contents,  refusing  now 
to  deliver  them  up. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  three  Edwards  tried  hard 
to  suppress  piracy  and  to  cause  the  Narrow  Seas  to 
be  less  dangerous  for  the  peaceful  trading  ships,  yet 
lawlessness  was  rampant,  and  the  rich  cargoes  that 
were  passing  up  and  down  Channel  were  too  great 
a  temptation  for  the  men  of  the  five  ports,  who  were 
never  so  happy  as  when  pursuing  their  calling,  whether 
legally  or  illegally,  of  fighting  on  the  sea.  There  is  an 
instance  belonging  to  July  of  1327,  which  well  illus- 
strates  this  roving,  piratical  spirit.  A  "  great  ship  " 
had  loaded  at  Waterford  a  fine  cargo  of  wools,  hide* 
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and  general  merchandise,  and  proceeded  to  sea  bound 
for  Bruges.  Off  the  Isle  of  Wight  she  had  fallen  in 
with  some  of  the  sea  warriors  from  the  Cinque  Ports, 
who  promptly  boarded  her  and  relieved  her  of  42 
sacks  of  wool,  12  dickers  of  hides,  3  pipes  of  salmon, 
2  pipes  of  cheese,  1  bale  of  cloth,  some  silver  plate, 
mazer  cups,  jewels,  sparrow-hawks  and  goods  to  the 
value  of  £600.  Afterwards  the  pirates  brought  their 
spoil  into  the  Downs  below  Sandwich  and  disposed 
of  them  as  they  pleased. 

It  was  in  the  year  1297  that  Edward  I.  made  plans 
to  invade  France,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  allow  the  English  shores  to  remain  at 
the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  for  there  is  a  writ  belonging 
to  the  10th  July  in  that  year,  directing  the  sheriffs 
of  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk  to  take  adequate 
measures  for  the  protection  of  these  parts  by  main- 
taining six  ships  at  the  cost  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  the  country  as  well  as  of  the  merchants  which 
passed  through.  So  also  a  similar  injunction  was  sent 
to  the  sheriffs  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex  and  South- 
ampton to  maintain  twelve  ships  in  those  parts. 
However,  the  projected  invasion  was  foiled  by  the 
lack  of  the  necessary  money. 

But  it  is  when  we  come  to  the  reign  of  the  third 
Edward  that  we  note  the  greatest  naval  activity  which 
had  ever  been  known  so  far  in  the  history  of  the 
English  nation.  For  a  long  time  there  had  been  a 
continuation  of  the  harassing  raids  made  by  the 
French  freebooters  along  our  southern  shores  to  the 
great  distress  and  insecurity  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  at  last  it  was  decided  that  matters  had  already 
gone  too  far.  The  time  for  retribution  came  when 
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Edward  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  France,  and 
prepared  to  assert  his  right  by  conquest.  He  decided 
to  make  his  attack  by  way  of  Flanders  and  set  about 
his  preparations.  In  the  preceding  autumn  (November 
1339)  we  find  from  the  Patent  Rolls  that  William 
de  Kyrkeby,  Thomas  de  Haytfield,  Anthony  Bache 
and  Alan  de  Killum  were  appointed  to  contract  a 
loan  for  the  king  of  £20,000  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  and  hiring  ships  for  the  expedition, 
and  it  is  left  to  these  four  to  decide  the  rate  at  which 
the  needful  ships  are  to  be  hired.  So  also  in  January 
of  1340  we  find  the  business  preparations  going  on, 
and  the  information  that  a  large  sum  of  money  being 
yet  required  and  speedily,  a  loan  is  to  be  obtained  at 
once  giving  the  customs  of  the  ports  as  security. 
On  the  22nd  June,  then,  after  sundry  delays,  Edward 
sailed  with  his  fleet  from  the  Orwell  and  crossed  the 
North  Sea,  picking  up  the  land  by  Blankenberghe, 
a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Ostend.  In  addition  to 
the  ships  which  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  from 
London  and  the  west  of  England,  numbering  in  all 
about  two  hundred,  he  is  met  by  Admiral  Sir  Robert 
Morly  with  more  vessels,  bringing  the  whole  amount 
up  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  sail. 

Philippe  de  Valois  had  prepared  a  large  fleet  also 
at  Sluys  ready  to  resist  the  oncoming  Englishmen. 
This  fleet  was  composed  of  ships  collected  from  his 
French  subjects,  together  with  a  number  hired  from 
the  Genoese,  who,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  traded  regularly 
between  Southern  and  Northern  Europe  and  were, 
through  long  experience,  some  of  the  finest  shipbuilders 
and  seamen  to  be  found  anywhere.  The  combined 
French  fleet  has  been  variously  estimated,  and  the 
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accounts  differ  between  140  and  400  galleys,  ships 
and  great  barges. 

Arrived  off  Blankenberghe,  during  the  forenoon  of 
June  23rd,  the  British  fleet  was  content  to  remain 
at  anchor  here  during  the  next  few  hours,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  Edward  sent  ashore  three  of  his  knights 
with  their  horses,  who,  riding  eastwards  over  the 
sand-dunes,  reconnoitred  the  strength  and  position 
of  the  enemy.  The  latter 's  fleet  was  found  to  be 
assembled  in  Sluys  about  six  or  seven  miles  distant, 
and  it  was  especially  noticed  that  nineteen  of  their 
vessels  were  of  exceptional  size.  The  knights  returned 
to  their  ships,  and  the  next  day  the  British  fleet  had 
come  up  and  arrived  abreast  of  Sluys.  The  latter  is 
now  merely  a  small  Dutch  village  on  the  frontier  which 
separates  Holland  from  Belgium,  but  in  the  fourteenth 
century  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  sea-ports  in 
Europe,  and  in  contemporary  documents  of  this 
time  one  finds  ample  evidence  of  the  large  amount  of 
imports  and  exports  which  passed  through  it.  Situated 
on  the  little  river  Eede,  which  flows  out  into  the 
North  Sea,  it  is  evident  from  the  formation  of  the 
coast  that  the  mouth  and  estuary  of  this  river  were 
formerly  of  navigable  dimensions,  but  it  is  now  long 
since  silted  up  and  Sluys  is  an  inland  town. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  on  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  Sluys,  this  24th  June,  the  first  high  water  near  Sluys 
was  at  11.23  A.M.  I  have  myself  cruised  along  this 
coast  and  examined  carefully  the  working  of  the  tides, 
and  their  importance  in  assisting  us  to  obtain  a  clear 
grasp  of  the  tactics  employed  is  paramount.  Imagine, 
then,  the  Flemish  coast  extending  in  a  direction  which 
is  roughly  east  and  west.  Edward  and  his  fleet  come 
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up  during  the  morning  from  Blankenberghe  which 
is  to  the  westward,  the  wind  being  generally  supposed 
by  modern  historians  to  have  been  north-east.  That 
would  certainly  prevent  his  ships  from  laying  any  better 
course  than  north-west  by  north.  Now  whilst  he  lay 
at  anchor  off  Blankenberhge  the  sailing  masters  of 
his  ships  would  have  had  opportunity,  even  if  they 
had  not  known  the  facts  before,  of  watching  the 
working  of  the  tides  off  this  coast,  and  they  would 
have  found  that  the  direction  was  rotary,  like  the 
hands  of  our  modern  clocks,  but  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  reader,  if  he  is  a  sailorman,  knows 
perfectly  well  that  the  tide  in  most  places  takes  about 
six  and  a  quarter  hours  to  get  from  low  water  to  high 
water,  and  between  Blankenberghe  and  the  former 
Sluys  estuary  the  tidal  stream  at  low  water  sets  in  a 
westerly  direction,  gradually  turning  with  the  flood 
through  south-west,  south,  and  south-east  till  at  high 
water  it  runs  about  east.  Then,  when  the  ebb  sets 
in,  the  tide  works  round  through  north-east,  north, 
and  north-west  to  west  at  low  water. 

We  have  this  fact  established,  then,  that  on  the  day 
of  the  battle  the  tidal  stream  off  the  Flemish  coast 
between  5.8  A.M.  and  11.23  A.M.  was  flooding,  »*.«. 
setting  in  a  direction  from  west  to  east  through  south, 
in  other  words  parallel  with  or  towards  the  shore. 
If  the  reader  will  bear  these  simple  facts  in  his  mind 
for  a  moment  we  shall  be  able  to  see  what  Edward's 
tactics  were.  We  learn  that  by  sunrise  Edward  was 
not  far  from  the  enemy.  Now  the  sun  rises  on  24th 
June  at  about  a  quarter  to  four,  and  as  he  approached 
the  tide  was  each  hour  getting  more  favourable  for 
hie  purpose.  Therefore,  having  stood  out  to  sea 
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from  Blankenberghe  on  the  starboard  tack  in  a  NW 
direction,  he  goes  about  on  the  other  tack  heading 
south-east  for  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eede,  the  on- 
shore tide  (running  at  about  three-quarters  of  a  knot  per 
hour)  assisting  him,  and  at  noon — at  high  tide — comes 
rushing  on  over  the  sea  against  the  enemy.  At 
eleven  o'clock  he  had  ordered  his  fleet  to  prepare  for 
action,  and  that  was  no  doubt  the  hour  when  his  fleet 
tacked  ship,  and  headed  for  the  shore,  having  been 
distant  from  the  latter  perhaps  5  miles.  The  French 
were  lying  at  anchor  awaiting  them  in  three,  and 
later,  four  divisions,  the  Genoese  mercenaries  being 
in  the  rear.  Another  terrible  battle  ensued,  and  the 
French  scuppers  ran  with  blood.  For  ten  or  twelve 
hours  the  rivals  went  at  each  other,  employing  the 
typical  warfare  of  the  time — grappling  each  ship  with 
their  grapnel-irons,  then  pouring  in  a  shower  of  arrows 
from  their  archers  in  the  fighting-castles,  finally 
boarding  the  enemy  and  slaughtering  whom  they 
could.  But  the  day  belonged  to  the  English  and  one 
of  the  greatest  naval  battles  in  the  history  of  the 
world  was  concluded.  Between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  as  many  as 
four  hundred  dead  being  found  in  one  ship  alone, 
the  English  losing  four  thousand  of  their  men. 

The  Genoese  behaved  as  mercenaries  often  do  in  a 
tough  fight :  they  succeeded  in  slipping  their  cables 
and  running  out  of  the  river  to  the  sea,  but  in  course 
of  time  they,  too,  were  pursued  and  vanquished.  The 
Battle  of  Sluys  was  won  not  by  a  fluke  but  by  good 
tactics  and  hard,  dogged  fighting  on  the  part  of  the 
English.  When  Edward  stood  out  to  sea  on  the 
starboard  tack  he  knew  what  he  was  doing,  for  the 
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lesson  which  had  been  learned  at  the  Battle  off  the 
South  Foreland  in  1217,  when  Hubert  de  Burgh  got 
the  weather-gauge,  had  not  been  forgotten  in  this 
later  century.  For  as  soon  as  Edward's  fleet  put 
about  and  headed  south-east  for  the  Eede,  they  kept 
to  windward  of  their  enemy,  and  then,  with  the 
wind  well  filling  their  sails,  came  on  at  their  prey. 
The  Frenchmen,  however,  had  even  yet  to  learn  of 
strategy  and  tactics.  Ill-advised  they  had  remained 
at  anchor  in  the  Eede  waiting  for  the  English  instead 
of  going  out  to  attack  them.  They  had  lashed  their 
ships  together  with  chains,  but  once,  when  they  saw 
Edward's  fleet  standing  out  seaward  on  the  starboard 
tack  it  never  occurred  to  them  to  recollect  what 
Hubert  de  Burgh  had  done  to  outwit  their  forefathers. 
Indeed,  they  fondly  imagined  that  the  English  were 
leaving  them  and  never  meant  to  put  up  a  fight,  so, 
unlashing  their  chains,  they  cruised  about  outside 
for  a  time,  until  they  saw  two  hundred  and  fifty  sail 
heading  for  them  again.  True  the  Genoese  admiral, 
who  knew  better,  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
French  to  go  out  and  force  an  engagement,  but  to  no 
purpose,  and  so  they  lived  to  lose  the  day. 

It  was  during  this  battle  that  great  joy  came  to  the 
English  seamen,  for,  not  many  months  before,  the 
French  during  one  of  their  numerous  raids  on  the 
English  coast,  had  captured  the  "  Christopher,"  one 
of  the  finest  ships  of  the  navy,  and  when  the  battle 
of  Sluys  was  begun  this  vessel  was  found  to  be  manned 
by  Frenchmen  and  placed  in  the  van  against  them. 
After  a  desperate  struggle  she  was  retaken  by  our 
countrymen,  and  used  to  some  purpose  against  those 
who  had  for  so  short  a  time  possessed  her.  It  had 
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been  a  great  day,  not  merely  for  England  but  for 
England's  king,  and  the  letter,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, sent  after  the  battle  giving  an  account  there- 
of to  his  "  very  dear  son,"  is  still  preserved  among 
the  archives  of  the  City  of  London. 

The  net  result  of  Sluys  was  that  for  a  long  time 
England  possessed  the  dominion  of  the  Seas  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  title,  and  Edward  could  go  to  and  fro 
as  he  chose.  With  the  land  events  of  that  memorable 
year  1346  which  saw  the  battle  of  Crecy  and  the 
historic  siege  of  Calais,  we  need  not  concern  ourselves, 
but  Hakluyt  has  left  us  a  list  of  "  the  huge  fleete  of 
Edward,"  the  number  of  ships  and  mariners  from 
each  port ;  and  "  the  summe  totall  of  all  the  Englishe 
fleete  "  with  its  700  ships  and  14,151  mariners  shows 
that  there  were  plenty  of  resources  to  draw  upon  when 
the  time  for  action  arrived. 

It  was  exactly  ten  years  after  Sluys  that  another 
thrilling  naval  battle  was  to  be  fought  by  the  English 
seamen,  when  yet  again  pluck  and  endurance  were  to 
win  the  most  glorious  of  results,  and  it  is  interesting 
as  showing  how  as  early  as  the  year  1350  the  deep 
hatred  between  the  English  and  Spaniards  had  set 
in.  We  must  remember  that  the  Spaniards  had  by 
this  time,  like  the  Genoese,  made  great  progress  in 
the  building  of  those  great  caracks  with  their  high 
freeboard  and  deep  holds  suitable  for  carrying  several 
hundred  tons  of  cargo.  With  often  two  masts  and 
sails — a  triangular  lateen  sail  being  on  the  mizzen — 
they  were  the  very  antithesis  of  the  galley  type.  Now 
the  Spaniards  were  also  great  merchants,  and  in  the 
Spring  were  wont  to  sail  northwards  to  Flanders, 
dispose  of  their  goods,  purchase  the  commodities  of 
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the  north,  and  return  homeward  in  the  early  autumn 
before  the  equinoctial  gales  set  in.  For  mutual 
protection  they  cruised  in  numbers  and  made  an 
imposing  and  valiant  fleet  to  those  stray  ships  which 
should  have  the  misfortune  to  meet  them  on  the  high 
seas. 

"  About  this  time,"  says  Froissart,  from  whose 
fascinating  "  Chronicles  "  I  have  taken  the  details 
of  the  following  battle  of  Les  Espagnols  sur  Mer, 
"  there  was  much  ill  will  between  the  King  of  England 
and  the  Spaniards,  on  account  of  some  infractions 
and  pillages  committed  at  sea  by  the  latter."  Matters 
had  at  length  come  to  a  crisis,  and  as  the  French 
pillages  had  to  be  punished,  so  the  Spaniards  could 
not  be  suffered  any  longer.  Edward  III.,  therefore, 
personally  undertook  to  apply  the  necessary 
chastisement. 

It  was  known  that  the  Spaniards  were  at  Sluys 
embarking  their  cargoes  of  linen  cloths,  etc.,  in  readi- 
ness for  their  homeward  voyage  and  would  soon  be 
sailing  down  the  English  Channel :  nor  were  they 
ignorant  of  the  preparations  which  Edward  was 
making  against  them.  But  they  had  plenty  of  arms, 
artillery,  archers,  cross-bowmen,  and  soldiers,  so 
they  feared  but  little.  In  the  meantime  Edward 
came  down  to  the  coast  and  lodged  his  court  and 
queen  in  a  monastery  in  readiness,  so  that  he  was 
ready  at  hand  to  see  to  the  fitting  out  and  training 
of  his  fleet.  With  his  faithful  nobles,  his  four  hundred 
knights  and  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  his  majesty 
embarked.  "  And,"  adds  Froissart,  "  he  was  never 
attended  by  so  numerous  a  company  in  any  of  his 
former  expeditions  at  sea."  The  time  passed  slowly 
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waiting  for  the  enemy,  but  Edward  in  the  meantime, 
instructed  them  carefully  in  the  tactics  to  be  employed, 
and  at  last  the  Spaniards  left  Sluys  with  a  fair  wind 
in  their  "  forty  large  vessels  of  such  a  size,  and  so 
beautiful,  it  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  them  under  sail." 
Not  merely  were  they  of  such  a  size  as  to  tower  above 
the  smaller  English  craft,  but  we  learn  that  "  near 
the  top  of  their  masts  were  small  castles,  full  of 
flints  and  stones,  and  a  soldier  to  guard  them  :  and 
there  also  was  the  flag-staff,  from  whence  fluttered 
the  streamers  in  the  wind." 

Edward  posted  himself  in  the  fore  part  of  his  ship, 
attired  in  a  black  velvet  jacket  and  a  small  beaver 
hat,  and  the  time  of  waiting  was  being  beguiled  with 
music  and  dancing,  when  suddenly  the  look-out  man 
in  the  fighting-top  hailed  the  deck.  "  Ho,"  he 
shouted,  "  I  spy  a  ship,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  Spaniard."  At  this  dramatic  announcement  the 
music  was  silenced  and  everyone  was  at  attention. 
He  was  asked  if  he  could  see  more  than  one  ship, 
and  soon  he  replied,  "  Yes,  I  see  two,  three,  four, 
and  so  many  that  God  help  me,  I  cannot  count  them." 
Thereupon  the  king  ordered  the  trumpets  to  be 
8ounded,  the  ships  "  to  form  a  line  of  battle,"  and 
soon  after  Vespers — about  four  in  the  afternoon — 
on  the  28th  August  the  Spaniards  bore  down  on 
them.  With  their  great,  clumsy  hulls  they  came 
heaving  to  the  Channel  swell,  but  the  English  had 
been  thirsting  too  long  for  the  opportunity  to  delay 
the  attack  and  they  quickly  grappled  each  other. 
"  The  King's  ship,"  says  Froissart,  "  was  large  and 
stiff,  otherwise  she  would  have  been  sunk,  for  that 
of  the  enemy  was  a  great  one,  and  the  shock  of  their 
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meeting  was  more  like  the  crash  of  a  torrent  or 
tempest.  The  rebound  caused  the  castle  in  the 
king's  ship  to  encounter  that  of  the  Spaniard,  so  that 
the  mast  was  broken,  and  all  in  the  castle  fell  with 
it  into  the  sea  when  they  were  drowned." 

The  fight  went  on  ferociously,  but  the  king's  ship 
was  leaking,  so  his  knights,  without  informing  the 
king,  stopped  the  leaks  as  they  thought  effectively. 
Then  letting  that  Spanish  ship  pass  they  grappled 
the  one  next  astern  of  her  with  chains  and 
hooks,  and  as  fierce  a  fight  followed  as  before,  yet 
not  merely  here  but  throughout  the  whole  fleet, 
"  when  grand  deeds  of  arms  were  performed,"  as 
this  enthusiastic  chronicler  relates.  The  Spanish 
ships,  because  of  their  superior  height,  were  at  an 
advantage  "  in  shooting  and  casting  stones  and 
iron  bars  on  board  their  enemy,  which  annoyed  them 
exceedingly."  Unfortunately,  too,  the  leak  in  the 
king's  ship  was  getting  worse  so  that  she  was  making 
water  in  a  most  serious  manner.  This,  however, 
only  served  to  increase  the  Englishmen's  ardour, 
and,  with  a  supreme  effort,  they  succeeded  in  boarding 
the  Spaniard,  fought  them  gallantly,  and  flung  the 
foreigners  overboard.  It  was  only  just  in  time, 
for  immediately  the  king's  ship  settled  down  and 
sank  to  the  bottom. 

Night  was  now  coming  on,  so  a  further  effort  was 
made  to  prevent  the  darkness  snatching  away  the 
hah7- won  victory.  But  about  this  time  the  ship 
in  which  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  placed 
was  grappled  by  a  great  Spanish  vessel.  Matters 
became  worse  when  it  was  seen  that  the  English  ship 
was  full  of  holes  and  the  water  was  pouring  in  as 


through  a  sieve.  It  was  impossible  to  stop  the  leaks, 
and  every  moment  the  craft  was  in  danger  of  founder- 
ing. The  Duke  of  Lancaster,  seeing  the  Prince's 
peril,  came  round  the  enemy  on  the  other  side,  grappled 
her,  and  captured  her.  Then  boarding  her  the  English 
threw  all  her  crew  overboard — "  not  one  being  saved  " 
Froissart  is  careful  to  add — and  the  Prince  with  his 
men  got  aboard  not  a  minute  too  soon,  for  his  ship 
also  forthwith  sank. 

Nor  was  the  battle  yet  over.  It  was  late  in  the 
evening  when  the  English  ship  "  Salle  du  Hoi," 
commanded  by  Robert  de  Namur,  was  grappled  by 
another  large  Spaniard  that  was  determined  on 
capturing  the  former.  With  the  smaller  vessel  thus 
made  fast,  the  Spaniard  set  all  sail  and  towed  her 
out  of  the  battle.  As  they  swept  past  the  king's  ship 
the  Englishmen  hailed  her.  "  Rescue  the  '  Salle  du 
Roi,'  "  they  shouted,  but  the  night  was  dark,  the 
wind  was  free,  there  was  still  fighting  going  on,  so 
the  cry  was  not  heard.  For  a  time  it  looked  as  if 
the  '  Salle  du  Roi '  and  her  crew  were  doomed,  but 
one  of  Robert's  servants,  with  drawn  sword  on  his 
wrist,  climbed  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  enemy,  ran 
to  the  mast  and  "  cut  the  large  cable  which  held 
the  main  sail  "  and  "  cut  other  four  principal  ropes," 
so  that  the  sails  fell  on  deck  and  "  the  course  of  the 
ship  stopped."  Seeing  this  smart  action,  Robert 
himself  also  boarded  the  Spaniard,  sword  in  hand, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  his  men  managed  to  slay 
or  heave  overboard  the  crew,  so  that  the  vessel  became 
a  prize  to  the  English. 

After  a  well-fought  fight  the  Spaniards  were  beaten. 
Fourteen  of  their  ships  were  lost,  the  others  were 
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saved  only  by  fleeing,  and  finally,  seeing  that  there 
were  no  more  of  the  enemy  to  fight,  Edward  sounded 
a  retreat  and  came  to  anchor  at  Rye,  not  long  after 
night-fall.  Then  remembering  the  anxiety  which 
a  woman  feels  knowing  that  her  husband  and  son  are 
in  the  fight,  the  king  sent  the  Prince  and  some  of 
his  knights  on  their  horses  into  the  town  to  bring 
the  good  news  to  the  queen,  who,  since  the  day 
had  been  fine  and  clear  had  been  able  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  battle  from  the  hills  of  the  coast. 
Finally,  the  king  and  his  faithful  warriors  celebrated 
their  magnificent  struggle  in  a  night  of  revelry. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  proud  subjects 
acclaimed  Edward  as  "  King  of  the  Sea."  He  had 
done  more  for  his  Navy  than  ever  his  predecessors, 
as  regards  administration  and  personal  leadership 
and  supervision.  He  had  taught  both  French  and 
Spaniards  the  severest  of  lessons ;  and  now,  secure 
by  the  victories  of  the  fighting  ships,  the  commercial 
Navy  continued  to  thrive  and  expand  for  the  next  ten 
years.  But  in  the  year  1360  the  climax  was  reached, 
and  from  that  date  decay,  miserable  and  deplorable, 
set  in.  Notwithstanding  Edward's  brilliant  victories, 
his  subsequent  naval  neglect  and  slackness  made  these 
brilliant  efforts  to  have  no  lasting  results.  And  he 
failed  subsequently  to  realise,  in  spite  of  his  previous 
successes — what  strategists  both  ancient  and  modern 
have  demonstrated — the  emphatic  necessity  of  being 
supreme  on  sea  if  you  would  be  supreme  on  land. 
It  is  amazing  to  find  that  matters  got  to  such  a  pitch 
that  the  Commons  in  the  year  1370 — just  twenty 
years  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  off  Winchelsea — 
had  to  complain  to  Edward  that  the  coast  was  un- 
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in  the  British  Museum.  For  the  north  of  England, 
similarly,  Nicolas  Blackburn  was  made  Admiral  with 
the  power  of  impressing  men  for  their  ships  as  might 
be  necessary.  But  this  experiment,  though  it  was 
tried  for  about  a  year,  was  not  found  to  work  satis- 
factorily and  came  to  an  end.  In  spite  of  the  culpable 
negligence  in  naval  affairs  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
Henry  IV.  did  make  certain  efforts  to  improve  the 
condition  of  his  country's  commercial  shipping.  He 
made  treaties  with  Prussia  and  the  Hanseatic  League. 
He  endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  piracy  in  the  North 
Sea  and  English  Channel,  and  he  tried  to  encourage 
the  herring  fishery. 

But  it  is  with  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  that  we  find 
a  real  revival  of  enthusiasm  and  efficiency  in  affairs 
concerning  the  Navy,  although  his  reign  is  devoid 
of  any  such  brilliant  achievements  by  sea  as  the 
battle  of  Sluys.  But  in  the  year  1415,  which  will 
ever  be  memorable  for  Agincourt,  it  is  evident  that 
England  was  waking  up  again,  for,  with  the  support 
of  the  nation,  he  sailed  away  from  Southampton  with 
a  force  of  thirty  thousand  men  and  fourteen  hundred 
ships  bound  for  Harfleur.  Southampton  had  never 
seen  such  a  fleet  of  ships  at  one  time  as  were  assembled 
there  ready  to  start,  and  incidentally  a  contemporary 
record  shows  that  this  assemblage  considerably  inter- 
fered with  the  normal  number  of  salmon  which  the 
good  monks  of  Woolston  on  the  east  of  Southampton 
Water  were  wont  every  year  to  obtain.  But  it  was 
not  merely  in  numbers  that  this  naval  gathering  was 
a  record  ;  there  never  had  been  seen  so  many  ships 
of  such  great  proportions  riding  at  anchor  in  English 
waters.  Already  a  vessel  of  1000  tons  called  the 
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This  shows  the  English  warship  in  her  transition  stage  from  the  galley  to  the  full-bodied 
vessel  of  several  masts.  The  design  has  been  reproduced  from  the  seal  of  John  Holland, 
second  .Earl  of  Huntingdon,  afterwards  Duke  of  Kxeter,  Lieutenant-General  of  John  (Plan- 
tagenet),  first  Duke  of  Bedford,  Admiral  of  Knglund,  Ireland,  and  Aquitaine.  Notice  the 
lantern  over  the  stern  of  the  ship.  Date  between  1417  and  1437. 
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"  Jesus  "  was  afloat,  and  the  "  Trinity  Royal/*  the 
"  Grace  de  Dieu,"  the  "  Holy  Ghost  "—the  former 
of  540  tons,  the  latter  of  760  tons — were  the  pride  of 
the  English  Navy.  Indeed,  a  new  era  had  begun, 
ship-building  was  going  ahead,  several  masts  instead 
of  one  were  being  stepped  since  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  handled  sufficiently  large  sails 
without  spreading  their  area  over  several  masts.  The 
influence  of  the  ships  of  Genoa  and  Spain  was  being 
shewn  in  a  practical  manner,  the  galley  type  was 
becoming  obsolete,  and  cannon,  which  Froissart 
distinctly  says  were  employed  by  the  Spanish  on  their 
big  ships  that  fought  us  in  the  "  Espagnols  sur  Mer  " 
fight,  were  now  being  installed  in  the  English  Navy. 
It  was  because  of  the  demands  which  cannon  made 
on  naval  architecture,  necessitating  a  deeper,  bolder 
ship  with  "  tumble-home "  and  strength  to  suffer 
the  shock  of  guns,  that  the  prototype  of  the  Tudor 
vessels  was  being  evolved. 

But  the  nation  had  yet  to  learn  that  a  navy,  to  be 
the  protection  it  should  afford,  must  be  kept  up  in  its 
strength  not  merely  in  times  of  war  and  rumours  of  war, 
but  in  periods  of  peace.  During  his  reign,  Henry  V. 
had  no  fewer  than  thirty-eight  ships  in  his  Crown  Navy 
of  a  size  between  four  hundred  and  six  hundred  tons, 
but  so  little  necessary  were  these  deemed  to  be  for  the 
protection  of  the  country  that,  a  few  days  after  his 
death,  the  thirty  odd  ships  that  remained  were  sold  out 
of  the  service,  and  by  1430  the  glory  of  the  British 
Navy  consisted  of  two  or  three  dismantled  hulks. 
Edward  IV.  made  efforts  to  establish  once  more  a 
royal  navy,  but  we  must  wait  till  we  come  to  Henry 
VII.,  before  we  see  the  real  naval  renaissance. 

E 
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Before  we  close  this  chapter  and  pass  on  to  the 
brilliant  Tudor  period  it  is  fitting  to  refer  to  several 
matters,  which,  to  avoid  breaking  the  continuity  of 
our  story,  we  have  deferred  till  now.  Navigation  in 
the  Middle  Ages  was  still  in  its  crudity,  and  a  long 
way  inferior  to  contemporary  seamanship.  Light- 
houses did  not  regularly  exist  around  the  coast  as 
to-day,  though  monastic  establishments  on  St  Alban's 
Head,  and  other  promontories  displayed  lights  to  warn 
the  mariner  of  the  dangers  lying  in  wait.  Nicolas 
points  out  that  the  magnet,  which  had  in  China,  India, 
and  Arabia  been  in  use  for  many  centuries,  did  not 
come  into  European  use  until  the  thirteenth  century. 
But  during  the  latter  it  was  certainly  employed 
at  sea  and  perhaps  slightly  earlier.  The  Pole  Star 
was  already  taken  advantage  of  in  navigation,  and 
when  this  was  not  possible  a  kind  of  compass  made  by 
charging  a  needle  with  loadstone  and  fixing  it  in  a 
rush  or  cork,  then  allowing  it  to  float  in  a  vessel  con- 
taining water,  showed  these  early  voyagers  in  which 
direction  the  north  lay,  and  so  the  other  points  of  the 
compass. 

Unhappily,  there  has  been  no  fourteenth  century 
English  ship  unearthed,  as  there  have  been  Viking 
vessels  discovered  in  our  own  time,  but  from  existing 
documents  we  can  obtain,  by  piecing  together  many 
of  the  details,  a  fair  idea  of  the  ships  of  Edward  III/s 
Navy  that  fought  at  Sluys.  We  have  already  em- 
phasised the  fact  that  they  carried  but  one  sail 
and  were  a  modified  form  of  Viking  craft.  The 
planking  of  the  hull  was  still  joined  together  after 
the  Scandinavian  fashion,  not  by  iron  or  copper  nails, 
but  by  wooden  pegs  technically  called  "  trenails." 
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They  were  painted  with  pitch,  tar,  oil,  and  rosin, 
according  to  historic  custom,  reaching  right  back  to 
the  days  of  ancient  Greece.  Mention  is  made  of  the 
"  seilyerdes,"  from  which  the  sail,  made  with  a  breadth 
of  twenty-six  cloths,  depended.  The  latter,  too,  was 
coloured  red,  so  that  we  have  here  a  precedent  for  the 
familiar  tanned  canvas  of  the  modern  fishing  fleets. 
There  were  also  "  liche-ropes,"  "  boltropes,"  "  rifropes," 
or  reef -points,  as  we  should  now  call  them,  and  these 
are  shown  quite  clearly  on  contemporary  seals.  The 
rudders  which  came  in  during  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  perhaps  the  earlier  form  of 
steering  which  was  done  by  means  of  a  bracket  from 
the  ship's  quarter,  necessitated  the  use  of  chains  made 
out  of  iron  that  came  from  Spain.  From  the  same 
quarter  came  the  iron  for  fashioning  the  ship's  anchors. 
"  Hempen  cordage,"  "  baksteyes,"  and  "  steyes," 
for  supporting  the  mast,  "  cranelines  "  which  secured 
the  forestay  at  its  foot,  "  hauceres  "  (or  as  we  should 
spell  the  word  "  hawsers  "),  "  peyntours  "  (painters, 
derived  from  the  French  word  signifying  a  noose), 
"  boyeropes,"  "  seysynges,"  "  botropes,"  "  schetes  " 
for  the  sail,  "  boweline,"  "  saundynglyne  "  for  the 
leadsmen  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  "  shives "  and 
"  polives  "  for  lessening  the  amount  of  physical  work 
in  hauling  on  a  rope — these  items  are  all  mentioned 
in  an  account  of  the  expenses  incurred  whilst  building 
Edward  III.'s  galley  "  La  Philipe  "  in  the  year  1336. 
Charts  were  unknown  in  early  times  but  during  the 
time  of  Edward  IV.  the  first  sailing  directions,  includ- 
ing the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  were  available. 
The  introduction  of  artillery  on  board  ship  we  have 
already  mentioned,  and  this  was  destined  gradually 
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to  revolutionise  the  naval  tactics  which  had  been 
employed  during  the  time  of  the  galley  and  the 
grapnel.  And  the  fact  that  deeper-bodied  ships  were 
now  coming  in  enabled  the  vessels  to  carry  more 
men,  more  plentiful  supplies,  and  so  to  be  independent 
of  the  shore  for  a  longer  period. 

The  State  arsenal  was  at  the  Tower  and  remained 
there  for  centuries  after,  and  when  one  finds  mention, 
as  one  frequently  does,  in  the  documents  of  this 
time  of  such  appellations  as  "  La  Katerine  de  la  Tour," 
"  La  Trinite  de  la  Tour,"  "  La  Godegrace  de  la  Tour," 
"  Nicholas  de  la  Tour,"  which  are  taken  from  the  time 
of  Henry  IV.,  we  understand  that  these  were  royal 
ships. 

How  early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  office  of 
Admiral  came  in,  it  would  be  difficult  to  state  exactly, 
but  it  is  certainly  mentioned  in  a  Patent  Roll  of  1339, 
during  the  time  of  Edward  III.  By  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Ages  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  had 
become  permanent,  his  duty  consisting  of  being  the 
king's  specially  appointed  representative,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  control  of  the  fleet.  But  in  spite 
of  the  invaluable  support  of  the  Cinque  Ports  until 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  of  the  royal  ships  through 
the  different  reigns,  it  was  the  merchant  fleets  of 
England  that  were  the  backbone  of  the  British  Navy, 
right  on  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

It  was  regretable  in  the  highest  degree  that  Edward 
III.,  who  did  so  much  for  naval  progress,  allowed  his 
latter  years  to  be  smirched  by  such  utter  neglect, 
for  to  his  reign  belongs  so  much  that  is  admirable, 
and  so  little  more  would  have  made  him  entitled 
for  all  time  to  be  called,  as  he  was  acclaimed  after 
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beating  the  Spaniards,  "  King  of  the  Sea/'  During 
his  reign,  in  1359,  a  tax  of  sixpence  in  the  pound 
was  levied  on  all  imports  and  exports,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Navy,  and  to  this  reign  belongs  that 
most  instructive  and  valuable  "  Black  Book  of  the 
Admiralty,"  which  forms  perhaps  the  most  precious 
body  of  information  respecting  naval  discipline  and 
customs  preserved  to  us.  It  is  impossible  within 
the  short  space  left  to  us  even  to  give  a  brief  summary 
of  its  contents,  which  have  reference  to  such  interesting 
matters  as  the  office  and  duties  of  admirals,  the 
management  of  the  fleets  under  their  command,  etc. 
Nor  can  we  do  more  than  mention  the  fact  of  this  docu- 
ment's contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Mediaeval 
marine  law  and  the  process  of  the  Admiral's  Court. 
Those  earlier  laws  to  which  we  alluded  during  the 
time  of  the  Crusades  had  evidently  not  lost  their 
power,  and  we  can  see  their  influence  running  through 
this  "  Black  Book."  The  original  of  this  ancient 
book  was  discovered  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford,  but  there  are  copies  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  Admiralty  Library,  and  in  the  library  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  Some  of  the  customs  and  practises  to  be  ob- 
served are  also  seen  to  be  narrated  in  a  work  that  we 
shall  refer  to  in  the  following  chapter — Jehan 
Bytharne's  "  Book  of  the  War  by  Sea  and  by  Land," 
of  1543.  The  best  ship  of  the  fleet  was  to  be  chosen 
for  the  king's  lieutenant.  If  the  king  were  actually 
with  the  fleet  the  admiral  was  to  approach  his  ship 
every  evening  to  take  the  royal  commands  as  to  the 
course  to  be  followed  during  the  ensuing  twenty- 
four  hours.  But  if  his  majesty  was  not  there  in 
person,  the  same  deference  was  to  be  paid  to  his 
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lieutenant,  and  his  or  the  king's  ship  was  to  be 
distinguished  during  the  night  by  three  lanterns 
arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle.  Punishments  were 
prompt  and  severe,  and  doubtless  very  necessary  in  an 
age  that  was  not  distinguished  for  its  absence  of 
lawlessness.  If  any  man,  whether  in  an  enemy's 
ship  or  country,  were  to  touch  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
he  was  to  be  put  to  death  for  his  sacrilege.  For 
cutting  a  ship's  cable  the  penalty,  if  by  his  act 
loss  of  life  occurred,  was  death  :  and  there  are  many 
other  penalties  and  warnings  too  numerous  to 
relate. 

We  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  Spaniards  were  al- 
ready employing  cannon  by  the  year  1350  against  our 
ships.  But  this  weapon  had  been  in  use  for  certainly 
the  previous  decade,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  guns  and  gun- 
powder became  general.  The  former  were  made  of 
iron,  of  copper,  and  brass.  Gunpowder  was  made 
of  similar  elements  as  to-day,  the  cannon  being  dis- 
charged by  means  of  red-hot  fire-irons,  which  not 
infrequently  set  fire  to  the  ship.  Powder  was  stored 
in  barrels,  lead  pellets  were  used,  and  also  hand-guns 
by  this  time. 


CHAPTER  IV 

FROM   THE   ACCESSION   OF  HENEY  THE   SEVENTH 
TO  THE   DEATH   OF  MARY 


WTH  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  there  begins 
a  new  development  in  the  story  of  our  Navy. 
We  have  seen  the  vicissitudes  through  which  it  was 
compelled  to  pass  during  the  earlier  centuries,  and  the 
fatal  consequences  which  for  ever  await  neglect  of 
naval  administration.  It  is  now  our  task  to  deal 
with  the  period  which  immediately  preceded,  and 
made  possible,  the  great  Elizabethan  age  of  ships  and 
men. 

True  it  is  that  the  epoch  which  we  commonly  refer 
to  as  the  Middle  ages,  does  not  rightly  conclude  until 
the  death  of  Henry  VII.  But  the  last  fifteen  years 
of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  first  decade  of  the 
sixteenth  —  in  other  words  the  span  of  Henry's  reign  — 
embrace  the  most  brilliant  and  momentous  period  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  In  Italy,  during  those  twenty- 
five  years,  the  power  of  the  Renaissance  achieved  its 
full  development.  There  had  been  born  a  new  life, 
and  a  quickening  of  thought  and  action  ensued.  Fresh 
ideals,  new  intellectual  aspirations  and  achievements 
were  spreading  both  west  and  north  over  Europe. 
Roughly  speaking,  this  period  is  covered  also  by  the 
reigns  of  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.  on  the  throne 
of  France,  whilst  in  Spain,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
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were  holding  sway.  Savonarola,  Columbus,  Lorenzo 
de  Medici,  Cabot,  Wolsey,  Vasco  da  Gama,  these  are 
some  of  the  different  types  of  illustrious  men  whose 
activities  during  this  age  helped  to  make  history. 
It  was  a  time  when  opportunity  demanded  big  men, 
and  the  big  men  appeared  in  answer  to  the  summons. 

It  is  obviously  incorrect  to  state,  as  some  historians 
have  affirmed,  that  the  history  of  our  Navy  rightly 
begins  with  the  seventh  Henry.  If  there  were  no 
such  principle  in  the  world  as  evolution,  such  an 
assertion  might  have  been  permitted.  What  Henry 
VII.,  and  still  more  his  son  Henry  VIII.,  did  for  our 
sea  service  was  to  continue  the  good  efforts  which 
had  already  been  somewhat  spasmodically  made, 
to  hasten  the  complete  transition  from  the  Viking 
influence  to  that  of  the  deeper-hulled  cargo-carrying 
species  of  ship,  to  encourage  the  building  of  this  bolder 
type  by  every  means  in  his  power,  and  finally,  to  make 
the  Navy  approximate  more  closely  to  a  regular, 
separate  service,  with  a  definite  policy  and  set  of  ideals. 

The  Wars  of  the  Roses  had  been  ruinous,  and  the 
drain  of  money  had  left  its  serious  effects.  Henry  VII. 
was  less  anxious  to  carry  on  the  wars  with  France, 
which  had  occupied  so  much  of  his  predecessors' 
attention,  than  to  look  to  his  own  domestic  policy 
and  the  security  of  his  throne.  Moreover,  France 
was  too  busy  with  Italy  to  think  of  invading  us  again 
just  yet,  so  there  was  no  immediate  need  for  a  large 
navy,  in  the  sense  of  containing  many  ships.  What 
Henry  VII.  did  was  rather  to  build  comparatively 
few  ships,  but  of  considerable  tonnage,  and  surpassing 
anything  that  had  hitherto  been  attempted  in  this 
country.  There  were,  of  course,  still  the  vessels  of  the 
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Cinque  Ports  to  be  relied  upon,  as  well  as  those  ships 
owned  by  the  merchants.  With  the  Crown  he  had 
inherited  the  "  Grace  k  Dieu,"  which  had  been  bought 
or  built  in  1473  ;  the  "  Mary  of  the  Tower  "  which 
had  been  purchased  in  1478  ;  and  also  the  "  Trinity," 
and  the  "  Ewe  "  (a  caravel  of  Eu  in  Normandy), 
afterwards  re-named  the  "  Mary  and  John "  ;  the 
"  Martin  Garsia  "  (purchased  by  Edward  IV.)  ;  the 
"  Governor  "  (which  had  been  bought  by  Richard  III.). 
With  regard  to  his  other  ships,  he  captured  the 
"  Margaret  "  and  built  the  "  Regent,"  the  "  Sove- 
reign," the  "  Sweepstake  "  afterwards,  in  Henry  VIII. 's 
reign,  called  the  "  Katherine  Pomegranate,"  and  the 
"  Mary  Fortune."  '  The  two  last  mentioned  date 
from  the  year  1497,  the  former  of  them  costing  £120, 
3s.  2d.,  the  latter  £110,  17s.  Od.,  but  we  must  recollect 
that  money  had  a  very  different  purchasing  value 
in  those  days,  and  if  we  remember  to  multiply  the 
amounts  by  fifteen,  we  shall  get  a  much  more  accurate 
idea  of  their  cost  as  it  would  be  to-day.  These  two 
ships  were  three-masted,  and  carried  the  characteristic 
square  sprit-sail  on  the  bowsprit.  They  would  be 
rigged  with  square-sails  on  the  fore  and  main  masts, 
with  a  lateen  sail  on  the  mizzen.  They  carried  also 
a  main  topmast,  and  were  provided  with  sixty  or  eighty 
sweeps  for  rowing,  in  the  case  of  calms  or  entering 
narrow  harbours. 

But  the  "  Regent  "  and  "  Sovereign  "  were  very 
different  ships.  Built  on  the  Rother,  about  the  year 
1488  or  1490,  the  "  Regent "  had  been  copied  from 
a  celebrated  French  ship  of  600  tons.  This  "  Regent  " 
carried  225  serpentines,  which  were  effective  less  for 
penetrating  an  enemy's  hull,  than  for  destroying  his 
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rigging,  sails  and  men.  She  was  a  four-master,  the 
designations  being  fore,  main,  mizzen,  and  bona- 
venture-mizzen  masts.  On  the  two  latter  she  carried 
the  lateen  rig  (originally  derived  from  Spanish  ships, 
which  in  turn  had  taken  it  from  the  Mediterranean 
galley.  The  lateen  rig  is  still  preserved  in  the  Spanish 
feluccas,  the  Arab  dhow,  and  the  sailing  craft  of 
Geneva  and  other  southern  lakes  in  Europe).  On 
her  bowsprit  she  carried  the  spritsail,  and  on  her 
foremast  she  carried  a  topmast,  whilst  on  her  main 
she  carried  both  topmast  and  t'gallant  mast.  This 
vessel  ended  her  days  by  being  burnt  in  the  year 
1512,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

The  "  Sovereign "  was  of  the  same  type  as  the 
"  Regent  "  but  of  smaller  tonnage,  and  was  built  out 
of  the  remains  of  the  old  "  Grace  a  Dieu,"  which  was 
broken  up.  To  gain  some  idea  of  these  craft  it  is 
necessary  to  imagine  a  somewhat  clumsy,  wall-sided 
type  of  ship,  with  its  masts  and  sails  as  just  mentioned, 
and  a  much  developed  forecastle  and  sterncastle,  the 
space  intervening  between  the  lofty  ends  being  known 
as  the  waist.  On  the  deck  of  the  waist,  then,  were 
placed  some  of  the  guns,  whilst  below  on  a  lower  deck 
were  more  guns.  In  the  "  Sovereign's  "  forecastle 
were  two  decks,  and  here,  as  well  as  on  the  decks  of  the 
summer  castle  and  poop,  were  placed  other  guns. 
With  their  standards  and  streamers  aloft,  the  colours 
and  devices  of  the  admiral  painted  on  outside  of 
the  castles,  with  their  round  fighting  tops  on  the 
masts,  these  cumbrous  craft  wallowed  along  over  the 
seas.  We  may  feel  inclined  to  laugh  at  their  defects, 
but  we  must  recollect  that  they  were  representative 
of  the  best  English  ship-building  at  that  time  and 
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marked  a  most  important  stage  in  ship-progress. 
The  object  which  Henry  had  in  mind  when  building 
such  large  ships  was  two-fold.  First  of  all,  whenever 
war  should  break  out,  they  would  by  their  features 
render  a  satisfactory  account  of  themselves,  be  able 
to  make  long  voyages,  and  carry  more  men  with 
victuals  than  hi  the  case  of  a  smaller  ship.  Secondly, 
in  times  of  peace,  when  there  were  no  rumours  of  war, 
the  Crown  could  hire  these  ships  out  to  merchant 
adventurers,  just  as  Henry  V.  had  loaned  his  ships  to 
merchants  for  voyages  to  Bordeaux.  The  merchants 
were  glad  to  hire  these  big  ships,  since  they  were 
superior  sea-boats  and  had  space  enough  to  hold  much 
cargo,  and  it  was  cheaper  than  having  to  build  and 
maintain  vessels  for  months  of  disuse. 

We  asserted  just  now  that  Henry  VII.  did  all  in 
his  power  to  encourage  the  ship-builders.  An  instance 
of  this  may  be  found  by  mentioning  that  actual 
monetary  rewards  were  given  to  the  builders  for  their 
enterprise.  This  bounty  later  on  became  five  shillings 
per  ton,  though  it  varied.  The  custom  was  continued 
during  Henry  VIII. 's  reign,  and  among  the  State 
Papers  I  find  that  on  18th  November,  in  the  year  1514, 
there  is  a  record  of  an  annuity  of  2d.  per  day  to  be 
paid  to  Robert  Chambre,  a  smith,  as  a  reward  for  his 
services  in  making  the  ironwork  of  the  king's  new 
ships.  Thus,  whilst  the  king  was  content  to  build  a 
few  big  ships  for  the  Crown,  and  even  to  hire  these 
out  when  possible,  yet  by  encouraging  the  builders  of 
purely  mercantile  ships  to  make  them  as  big  as  possible, 
his  Majesty  was  really  accumulating  a  very  fine  reserve, 
ready  to  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  if  hostilities 
broke  out.  The  origin  of  the  bounty  system  was 
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Spain,  and  to  its  adoption  in  England  may  be  ascribed 
very  largely  the  somewhat  sudden  appearance  of  so 
many  big  vessels  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Tudor 
period  as  compared  with  the  previous  years. 

But  besides  these  resources  just  mentioned,  Henry 
VII.  also  hired  ships  from  Spain,  and  even  tried  to 
purchase  some  of  the  latter,  but  the  southern 
authorities  put  a  stop  to  this.  For  Spain  had,  as 
already  mentioned,  preceded  England  in  maritime 
development.  All  the  time  the  latter  had  been  busy 
with  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  Spain  had  been  going 
ahead,  not  merely  in  ship-building  but  in  the  art  of 
navigation.  Hakluyt,  who  was  born  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  refers  to  Spain  establishing, 
in  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  a  Pilot  Major  for  examining 
"  such  as  sought  to  take  charge  of  ships  "  between  the 
West  Indies  (which  had  been  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  1492)  and  Spain ;  also  to  the  founding  of  "  a  notable 
Lecture  of  the  Art  of  Navigation,  which  is  read  to  this 
day  in  the  Contractation  house  at  Sivil/'  and  that 
"  the  readers  of  which  Lecture  have  not  only 
carefully  taught  and  instructed  the  Spanish  mariners 
by  word  of  mouth,  but  also  have  published  sun- 
dry exact  and  worthy  treatises  concerning  Marine 
causes  for  the  direction  of  posteritie."  Among 
these  learned  Spanish  nautical  writers  was  Alonzo 
de  Chavez,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  again  presently. 
Indeed,  owing  to  the  numbers  of  Spanish  ships 
and  Spanish  sailors — the  latter  doubtless  borrowed, 
because  more  familiar  with  the  handling  and  rigging 
of  big  ships — which  England  employed  both  in  this 
and  in  Henry  VIII. 's  reign,  there  was  admittedly  a 
South  European  influence  over  English  naval  matters. 
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The  matter  will  be  mentioned  again  when  we  oome  to 
the  latter's  reign. 

It  was  Henry  VII.  who  built  the  first  dry-dock  at 
Portsmouth  that  was  ever  constructed  in  this  country. 
Just  exactly  what  form  this  dock  took  cannot  be 
ascertained,  though  Mr  Oppenheim,  who  has  by  his 
researches  connected  with  this  period  laid  all  modern 
and  future  naval  historians  under  a  debt  of  deep 
gratitude,  believes  that  it  was  of  this  shape — 
It  had  certainly  gates  of  timber  and 
"  one  ingyn  to  draw  water  owte  of 
the  seid  dokke,  "  and  it  was  the  "  Sovereign  "  which 
was  the  first  vessel  known  to  have  gone  into  the  new 
dock.  Portsmouth  was  fast  increasing  in  naval  im- 
portance, and  there  was  also  a  storehouse  at  Green- 
wich, but  the  arsenal  where  the  guns  and  ammunition 
were  kept  was  at  the  Tower  of  London. 

There  is  but  little  naval  warfare  to  refer  to  in  this 
reign.  In  1492  Henry  was  able  to  cross  the  Channel 
and  invade  France  without  suffering  any  resistance  to 
his  ships.  Five  years  later,  under  the  command  of 
Robert,  first  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  who  had  also 
commanded  the  fleet  which  conveyed  Henry's  army 
to  France,  the  "  Regent,"  the  "  Sweepstake,"  and  the 
"  Mary  Fortune,"  together  with  a  number  of  armed 
merchantmen,  were  sent  north  during  the  Scotch  war, 
but  there  was  no  fighting  carried  out  by  these  ships 
since  the  matter  was  entirely  confined  to  a  land 
affair.  But  it  is  interesting  to  record  that  the 
"  Sovereign  "  could  not  be  sent  to  join  the  expedition 
since  she  had  been  hired  to  merchants  and  despatched 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  this  is  illustrative  of  the 
drawbacks  of  endeavouring  to  save  money  in  naval 
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expenses  by  actually  risking  naval  efficiency  in  time 
of  war.  These  vessels  were  fitted  with  bows,  arrows, 
spears  and  demi-lances,  morris-pikes,  halberds,  bills, 
guns  (including  falcons  and  harquebusses),  rammers, 
powder,  as  well  as  shot  of  iron,  stone  and  lead.  The 
comparatively  recent  introduction  of  artillery  on  board 
ship  was  further  encouraged  by  Henry  the  Seventh. 
On  the  Continent  this  newer  art  of  fighting  had  been 
more  developed  than  in  England,  so  that  foreign 
gunners  were  imported  into  our  service.  The  intro- 
duction of  port-holes  had  already  been  made  during 
Henry  VII. 's  time,  and  it  was  this  feature  which  tended 
to  differentiate  still  more  the  real  merchant  ship 
from  the  man-of-war,  and  made  for  the  subsequent 
appearance  of  the  "  capital  "  or  "  line-of-battle  ship." 
If  we  were  to  attempt  to  sum  up  in  the  fewest  words 
the  exact  contribution  which  Henry  the  Seventh  made 
to  the  history  of  the  navy,  I  think  it  might  be  found 
fair  to  say  that  he  left  to  his  son  a  small  but  important 
nucleus  of  the  biggest  war  ships  which  England  had 
ever  owned,  thus  making  up  for  the  disastrous  policy 
when  Henry  V/s  ships  were  sold  at  the  latter's  death. 
The  new  regime  had  been  well  started  for  Henry  VIII. 
to  continue.  Piracy  was  still  prevalent  on  the  Narrow 
Seas.  But  that  was  not  paid  much  attention  to  when 
more  important  matters  such  as  the  capture  of  War- 
beck  had  been  effected,  or  peace  with  France  and 
Scotland  established  and  an  alliance  with  Spain  sealed 
by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand's  daughter — first  with 
Henry  the  Seventh's  son  Arthur  in  1501,  and,  on  the 
latter's  early  death,  with  the  future  Henry  VIII. 
This  league  was  further  strengthened  by  the  marriage 
of  Henry  the  Seventh's  daughter  to  the  King  of 
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Scotland,  so  that  shortly  before  his  death,  Henry  had 
left  the  country  with  no  immediate  need  for  a  large 
and  powerful  Navy,  and  it  is  not  till  the  following 
reign  that  naval  expansion  on  any  scale  begins. 

But  Henry  VIII.,  with  his  notorious  self-willed 
character,  his  energetic  cleverness,  and  his  progressive 
policy  was  destined  to  need  a  greater  naval  power 
than  that  with  which  his  father  had  been  content. 
War  with  France  was  inevitable,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  league  already  mentioned,  France 
was  invaded  once  more  in  the  year  1513.  But  before 
we  proceed  to  consider  this  in  detail,  so  far  as  it  affects 
our  present  subject,  let  us  see  first  how  England  as 
a  naval  power  stood  under  the  new  king.  Unlike 
Edward  III.,  the  eighth  Henry  maintained  a  fixed, 
firm,  strenuous  naval  policy  throughout  his  eventful 
reign.  There  was  no  sudden,  spasmodic,  maritime 
brilliance  to  appear  as  quickly  as  it  would  vanish. 
Regularly  and  gradually  Henry's  Navy  went  on 
annually  progressing,  until  it  became  the  largest  Navy 
in  the  world.  His  personal  interest  was  worth  having, 
apart  from  its  royal  encouragement,  for  the  greatest 
enemy  that  this  impious  sovereign  ever  had  could 
not  justly  call  him  a  fool.  If  his  morals  were  in- 
compatible with  his  theological  knowledge,  at  least 
his  naval  administration  was  backed  up  by  some 
practical  knowledge  of  maritime  matters.  Indeed, 
his  relations  with  his  Navy  can  best  be  likened  to 
those  which  are  well  known  to  exist  between  the 
present  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  the  German  navy.  As 
a  result  the  English  force  was  improved  in  armament, 
in  fighting  and  sailing  qualities,  and  in  better  sea- 
keeping  ships.  He  showed  himself  to  be,  in  fact,  an 
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up-to-date  administrator  with  sound  knowledge  and 
common  sense. 

From  his  father  he  had  inherited  with  the  Crown  the 
"  Regent,"  the  "  Sovereign,"  the  "  Mary  and  John," 
the  "  Sweepstake,"  and  the  "  Mary  Fortune."  The 
"  Martin  Garsia  "  had  been  presented  by  Henry  VII. 
to  Sir  Richard  Guldeford,  Clerk  of  the  Ships,  as  a  mark 
of  favour  and  friendship.  In  addition  to  these  vessels 
many  more  were  built  during  the  reign,  some  were 
rebuilt,  others  were  taken  as  prizes,  some  were 
merchantmen  obtained  from  abroad,  whilst  other 
ships  employed  in  the  Navy  consisted  of  hired  English 
merchantmen.  But  this  was  not  all,  for  there  were 
also  thirteen  rowbarges.  Besides  the  last  mentioned 
there  were  in  the  Royal  Navy,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  eighty-five  vessels,  of  which  forty-six 
were  built,  twenty-six  were  purchased — chiefly  from 
the  Italians  of  Genoa  or  Venice,  and  from  the  Han- 
seatic  League — and  thirteen  were  prizes,  but  the 
Spanish  Navigation  Laws  now  made  it  difficult  to 
obtain  ships  from  the  Peninsula. 

The  most  famous  ship  of  this  reign  was  the  "  Henry 
Grace  a  Dieu  "  or  the  "  Great  Harry,"  as  she  was 
familiarly  known.  Like  all  the  ships  of  this  period 
that  were  of  any  size,  this  vessel  was  four-masted, 
and  she  carried  a  topsail  on  her  bonaventure  mizzen 
above  her  lateen,  whilst  on  her  fore-,  main-,  and 
main-mizzen-masts,  she  carried  t'gallant  sails  above 
her  topsails.  She  was  launched  in  June  of  1514, 
and  carried  among  her  armament  184  pieces  of 
ordnance,  including  126  brass  and  iron  serpentines. 
The  iron  guns  were  made  in  England,  the  iron  hi 
those  days  being  obtained  by  means  of  quarrying. 
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HENRY  VIII.'S   NAVY. 

This  illustration,  which  has  been  taken  from  the  roll  of  Anthony  Anthony,  shows  two 
of  the  warships  of  Henry  VIII.  They  are  both  four-masted,  and  each  has  a  bowsprit  and 
topsails. 
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The  guns  were  mounted  on  wheeled  carriages  of  timber, 
the  shot  being  of  stone  or  iron.  The  tonnage  of 
this  celebrated  vessel  has  been  variously  estimated 
from  1000  to  1500  tons,  but  like  the  arithmetic  in 
these  early  inventories  of  Tudor  ships,  wherein  the 
simplest  addition  is  frequently  inaccurate,  the  exact 
figures  are  not  to  be  depended  upon.  In  Elizabethan 
tunes,  for  instance,  since  there  was  no  rule  formulated 
until  the  year  1582  for  calculating  tonnage,  the  figures 
differed  considerably,  and  it  is  no  rare  occurrence  to 
find  a  manuscript  sometimes  giving  a  vessel  one 
tonnage  and  at  another  time  perhaps  a  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  either  more  or  less.  But  there  was  a  subtle 
human  reason  for  this,  for  the  tonnage  was  significantly 
raised  when  it  was  a  question  of  dividing  prize-money 
by  thirds,  of  which  the  tonnage  took  one- third. 
^Naturally,  the  higher  the  tonnage  the  greater  was 
the  amount  of  prize-money  accruing. 

The  spritsails  we  have  already  alluded  to,  and 
these  were  now  much  more  frequently  met  with. 
But  a  change  in  the  building  of  the  ship  was  taking 
place,  for  instead  of  lapping  the  planks  over  each 
other,  the  planks  were  now  laid  edge  to  edge,  so 
that  less  damage  would  be  likely  to  follow  from 
boarding  an  enemy.  A  change  also  was  taking 
place  in  the  armament,  for  the  guns  were  becoming 
fewer  in  number  but  more  powerful,  a  tendency  that 
continued.  Up  till  this  time  the  most  powerfully 
armed  English  ships  had  been  the  "  Mary  Rose  " 
and  the  "  Sovereign."  Henry's  knowledge  of 
artillery  was  used  to  advantage  in  improving  the 
Navy  in  this  respect,  and  we  know  how  successfully 
in  later  years  it  was  to  be  employed  against  the 
F 
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Spanish  Armada.  The  ships  of  this  time  were  any- 
thing but  sparsely  manned  :  on  the  contrary  they 
were  exceedingly  crowded.  Even  if  we  take  the 
extreme  estimate  of  the  "  Great  Harry's  "  tonnage 
(1500),  this  was  none  too  big  a  ship  to  carry  400 
soldiers,  260  sailors,  and  40  gunners,  to  say  nothing 
of  her  victuals,  ballast  —  which  wasted  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  room  —  the  2000  bows  for  her 
archers,  1500  bills,  1500  morris-pikes,  besides  her 
gunpowder  and  sheaves  of  arrows. 

The  admirals  and  captains  were  still  not  necessarily 
seamen,  but  military  officers  or  courtiers,  though  of 
course  the  masters  were  of  the  sea.  The  office  of 
High  Admiral  in  the  fourteenth  century  had  been 
only  a  temporary  appointment,  but  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century  it  had  become  an 
embodiment  of  the  permanent  control  over  all  the 
king's  naval  strength.  It  was  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  that  the  post  became  one  of  actual 
executive  control.  The  Admiralty  had  consisted 
for  centuries  of  an  officer  variously  named  the  "  Keeper 
and  Governor  of  the  King's  ships,"  or  later  the  "  Clerk 
of  the  Ships  "  acting  under  the  instructions  of  the 
sovereign  or  his  Council.  Thus  there  is  a  State 
Paper  dated  28th  July,  1509,  the  first  year  of  Henry 
VIII. 's  reign  which  shows  that  Robert  Brikenden 
is  "to  be  Keeper  or  Clerk  of  the  King's  ships  in  the 
realm  of  England,  with  12d.  a  day  for  himself,  and 
6d.  a  day  for  his  clerk,  in  the  same  manner  as  William 
Comersale,  and  this  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  customs 
of  Exeter  and  Dartmouth/' 

It  was  during  this  reign  also  that  the  Navy  Board 
was  formed,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Ships  became  a 
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subordinate  official.  This  Navy  Board  which  was 
established  in  1546  consisting  of  a  Lieutenant  of  the 
Admiralty,  Treasurer,  Comptroller,  Surveyor,  Clerk 
of  the  Ships  and  two  other  officials,  respectively 
Surveyor  of  Victuals  and  Master  of  Ordnance,  existed 
with  but  slight  modification  right  down  to  the  year 
1832,  when  the  Navy  Board  was  abolished.  But 
Henry's  splendid  innovation  wag  typical  of  his  enter- 
prising character,  for  it  enabled  fleets  to  be  organised 
in  a  much  better  manner,  and  furthermore  it  caused 
all  naval  progress  to  be  impersonal  and  cumulative, 
and  not  depending  directly  on  the  personal  enthusiasm 
of  the  Sovereign.. 

The  efforts,  which  we  mentioned  above,  that  were 
being  made  in  Spain  to  teach  navigation  to  mariners 
were  not  to  pass  unnoticed  in  England.  "  This 
matter,"  writes  Hakluyt  in  the  "  Epistle  Dedicatorie  " 
to  his  well-known  "  Voyages,"  "  this  matter,  as  it 
seemeth,  tooke  no  light  impression  in  the  royall  brest 
of  that  most  renowned  and  victorious  prince,  King 
Henry  the  eight  of  famous  memory  :  who  for  the 
increase  of  knowledge  in  his  Sea-men,  with  princely 
liberalise  erected  three  severall  Guilds  or  brotherhoods, 
the  one  at  Deptford  here  upon  the  Thames,  the  other 
at  Kingston  upon  Hull,  and  the  third  at  Newcastle 
upon  Tine  :  which  last  was  established  in  the  28 
yeere  of  his  reigne."  "  The  one  at  Deptford  "  was 
licensed  on  19th  March,  1513.  This  guild  was  formed 
"  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  St  Clement  in 
the  Church  of  Deptford  Stronde  for  reformation  of 
the  Navy  lately  much  decayed  by  admission  of  young 
men  without  experience  and  of  Scots,  Flemings, 
and  Frenchmen  as  loadsmen."  But  it  should  be 
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explained  that  the  word  navy  here  refers  rather  to 
shipping  generally,  than  to  that  institution  we  are 
accustomed  to  mean  by  the  expression  of  Royal 
Navy  to-day.  The  word  "  loadsman  "  designates 
"  leadsmen,"  those  who  were  capable  of  heaving 
the  lead.  It  is  not  without  interest  to  compare  the 
modern  words  in  the  Dutch  language.  "  Loods " 
means  a  pilot  and  "  loodsboot "  a  pilotboat,  the 
word  "  lood  "  being  the  Dutch  for  lead. 

Thus,  gradually,  the  sea-service  was  receiving  the 
attention  it  had  clamoured  for  throughout  the 
course  of  ages.  It  was  in  a  state  now  of  becoming 
separated  from  the  army  as  a  separate  service,  and 
it  was  recognised  that  if  it  was  not  possible  to  have 
actual  professional  seamen  in  command,  at  least 
they  should  have  some  experience  and  education  in 
maritime  matters.  But  these  and  kindred  details 
take  time  to  come  to  maturity,  and  discipline  as  we  now 
know  it  was  a  thing  that  did  not  exist.  Tudor  sea- 
men, with  all  their  bravery  and  virtues,  were  rarely 
distinguished  for  their  orderliness.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  of  the  expeditions  and  voyages,  as  given  in 
Hakluyt  and  elsewhere,  without  noticing  how  easily 
and  frequently  mutinous  conduct  would  break  out 
at  the  first  opportunity.  Considering  the  utter  lack 
of  sanitation,  the  terrible  stench  that  came  up  from 
the  bilge  in  these  leaky  ships,  the  corrupt  and  putrid 
victuals  which  they  had  to  feed  on,  and  the  consequent 
sickness  and  number  of  mortalities,  one  can  only 
too  readily  understand  the  feelings  of  these  rough, 
unruly  men.  But  what  they  lacked  most  of  all  was 
that  tradition  which  they  had  yet  to  make  and  hand 
down,  but  to-day  is  one  of  the  grandest  possessions 
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of  the  Royal  Navy  and  cannot  be  lightly  disregarded 
in  times  of  trial. 

The  victualling,  as  we  see  from  despatches  and 
other  documents,  was  most  scandalously  mismanaged, 
and  the  fleet  were  allowed  to  be  away  fighting  the 
country's  enemies,  whilst  roguery  and  knavishness 
at  home  compelled  the  crews  afloat  to  be  in  a  state 
bordering  on  starvation,  and  actually  to  leave  the 
seat  of  operations  and  return  for  supplies.  It  was 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  three  years  after  the 
close  of  Henry's  reign  a  victualling  department  for 
the  Navy  was  instituted  so  that  defaulting  pursers 
and  others  might  .be  guarded  against. 

The  regulations  for  keeping  the  crews  in  order 
were  still  based  on  those  stringent  laws  which  we 
saw  Richard  I.  issuing  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
but  among  a  few  hundred  highly  trained  thieves 
possessing  many  vices  to  counteract  their  few  magnifi- 
cent virtues  only  the  most  stringent  punishments 
could  have  availed.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Henry  VIII. 
that  he  paid  his  men  punctually,  and  some  idea  of 
the  composition  of  a  ship's  crew  at  this  time  may  be 
obtained  from  those  on  board  the  "  Great  Harry," 
which  consisted  of  the  master,  master's  mate,  four 
pilots,  four  quartermasters,  quartermasters'  mates, 
boatswain,  boatswain's  mate,  cockswain  and  his 
mate,  master  carpenter  and  his  mate,  under  carpenter, 
two  caulkers,  purser,  three  stewards,  three  cooks, 
cooks'  mates,  two  yeomen  of  the  stryks,  and  their 
mates,  two  yeomen  of  the  ports  and  their  mates. 
The  word  "  stryks  "  signifies  ropes,  as  for  instance 
those  of  the  mainsail.  It  is  evident  from  the  treasury 
accounts  which  have  been  left  that  some  sort  of 
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uniform  was  worn,  and  that  green  and  white  ooats — 
the  Tudor  colours — were  worn  by  the  officers. 

To  such  dimensions  had  the  Navy  expanded  during 
Henry  VIII. 's  time  that  dockyards  were  made  also 
at  Woolwich,  Erith  and  Deptford  in  addition  to  Ports- 
mouth already  alluded  to.  Plenty  of  stores  ashore 
were  required  for  housing  the  various  contents  of  the 
ships'  inventories  after  they  had  gone  out  of  com- 
mission, and  extra  space  was  required  for  building 
and  repairing  ships  of  war.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  as  a  rule  these  ships  cruised  only  in  the  spring 
and  summer  months  as  the  old  Viking  warriors  and 
the  first  Mediterranean  seamen  had  been  accustomed. 
But  gradually  the  foundations  of  a  regular  service 
were  being  laid  not  only  in  those  other  respects  already 
alluded  to  but  in  another  manner.  For  instead  of 
laying  up  all  the  ships  about  autumn,  there  were 
always  small  squadrons  of  vessels  patrolling  the 
Straits  of  Dover  and  the  English  Channel  in  winter 
as  well  as  in  summer,  even  when  there  was  no  im- 
mediate expectation  of  war.  Commissions  were 
issued,  on  fitting  out  a  fleet,  and  instructions  given, 
by  the  Lord  High  Admiral  who  commanded  in  person, 
the  Navy  Board  performing  the  Civil  work. 

It  is  undeniable  that  by  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
the  sailing  ships  had  made  a  wonderful  advance  to- 
wards perfection,  but  they  were  yet  very  far  from 
satisfactory.  They  were  "overcharged"  with  high 
forecastles  and  poops,  they  were  often  crank  and 
leaky  and  rolled  and  pitched  badly  in  a  seaway.  The 
art  of  navigation  was  proceeding  thanks  to  the  interest 
already  shown  by  Henry,  but  the  methods  were  still 
crude.  The  cross-staff  dates  from  about  the  year 
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1514,  Columbus  had  been  the  first  to  observe  the 
variation  of  the  needle,  and  Hakluyt  refers  to  "  the 
great  variation  of  the  compasse  for  three  or  foure 
pointes  towards  the  East  betweene  the  Meridian  of 
S.  Michael  one  of  the  Islands  of  the  Azores'"  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Although  Spain  took  the  lead 
in  cartography,  yet  the  navigators  of  the  earlier  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century  relied  chiefly  on  globes  in 
preference  to  charts,  and  the  latter  frequently  bristled 
with  errors.  Mercator's  projection  dates  from  1537. 
It  was  the  voyaging  backwards  and  forwards  between 
the  newly  discovered  western  world  and  Spain  which 
caused  the  latter  nation  to  advance  its  maritime 
power  to  a  pitch  never  previously  attained.  The 
crossing  of  the  broad  Atlantic  demanded  not  merely 
the  strictest  examination  of  competent  officers  and 
seamen,  but  made  bigger  ships  a  necessity,  and  careful 
workmanship  on  the  part  of  the  shipwright  an  essential. 
Henry  VII.  had  not  done  much  for  the  good  of  his 
countrymen  voyaging  to  the  New  World,  and  that  arose 
partly  no  doubt  from  a  desire  to  avoid  collision  with 
Spain  and  Portugal.  But  England,  already  enjoying 
her  own  Renaissance  after  the  close  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  and  the  termination  of  the  Dark  Ages,  was 
longing  for  acquaintance  with  new  countries  where 
she  might  be  able  to  find  fresh  markets  for  her  goods 
and  from  which  new  commodities  that  would  find 
ready  purchasers  at  home  could  be  obtained.  It  IB 
necessary  to  bear  these  facts  in  mind  and  to  realise 
that  sooner  or  later  the  sharp  clashing  of  Spanish 
and  English  interests  was  bound  to  come.  There 
was  a  natural  deep-rooted  hatred  of  Spain  in  the 
heart  of  every  English  seaman  and  merchant  which 
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was  based  on  jealousy  in  material  welfare.  When, 
later  on,  to  this  was  added  a  wild,  religious,  fanatical 
hatred  of  Papal  domination,  and  of  Spain  in  particular, 
the  natural  enmity  which  even  to-day  lurks  in  the 
mind  of  the  English  seamen  towards  the  Dago  was 
well  fired.  The  desire,  to  roam  the  seas  and  pillage 
the  richly  laden  Spanish  ships,  homeward  bound  from 
the  Spanish  Main,  was  irresistible  :  and  quite  apart 
from  so-called  religious  motives,  which  were  often  the 
excuse  for  the  cause  of  attack,  the  chance  of  personal 
gain  and  aggrandisement  was  sufficiently  compelling 
to  summon  large  crews  to  join  the  English  ships. 

Such  an  introduction,  then,  must  suffice  to  give 
the  reader  a  fair  insight  into  the  general  conditions 
of  the  Tudor  Navy  under  Henry  VIII.,  so  that  we 
can  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  actual  warfare  in 
which  these  ships  were  engaged.  The  periods  of 
hostilities  during  this  reign  are  three  and  may  be 
summed  up  thus  :  the  War  with  France  from  1512 
to  1514,  War  with  France  and  Scotland  from  1522 
to  1525,  and  War  with  France  and  Scotland  from 
1544  to  1546. 

Early  in  this  reign  France  had  begun  to  set  her 
house  hi  order  and  to  realise  something  of  the  value 
of  sea-command,  Brittany  which  then  as  to-day  was 
famous  for  its  fine  race  of  seamen,  had  with  its  valuable 
arsenals  and  ports  become  united  to  the  French 
Crown.  Scotland  also  was  acquiring  a  navy,  and 
the  "  Great  Michael  "  which  was  afterwards  built, 
came  as  a  reply  to  the  famous  English  "  Great  Harry." 

Preparations  were  made,  then,  for  attacking  France. 
Already  in  the  year  1511  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Howard 
had  fitted  out  some  ships  during  the  summer  for  the 
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protection  of  the  merchant  adventurers'  vessels,  and 
by  December  the  arrangement  between  Henry  and  the 
league  had  been  effected,  "  whereupon  was  wonderful 
speed  made  hi  preparing  all  things  necessary  both  for 
sea  and  land."  On  8th  April  of  the  year  1512  an 
agreement  was  made  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Sir 
Edward  Howard,  by  which  it  was  understood  that  the 
said  admiral  should  command  the  fleet  now  ready  for 
sea,  with  3000  men  above  the  700  soldiers,  mariners, 
and  gunners  in  the  "  Regent."  His  remuneration  was 
to  be  ten  shillings  per  day,  that  of  every  captain  was 
to  be  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  day,  whilst  the 
wages  of  each  soldier,  mariner,  and  gunner  were  to  be 
five  shillings  per  month,  with  five  shillings  per  month 
for  victuals.  Howard's  fleet  was  to  consist  of  the 
"  Regent  "  (1000  tons),  the  "  Mary  Rose  "  (500  tons), 
the  "  Peter  Pomegranate  "  (400  tons),  "  John  Hopton's 
Ship"  (400  tons),  the  "  Nic.  Reade "  (400  tons), 
the  "  Mary  John  "  (240  tons),  the  "  Anne  of  Green- 
wich "  (160  tons),  the  "  Mary  George  "  (300  tons), 
the  "  Dragon  "  (100  tons),  the  "  Lyon  "  (120  tons), 
the  "Barbara"  (140  tons),  the  "George  of  Fal- 
mouth"  (140  tons),  the  "Peter  of  Fowey "  (120 
tons),  the  "  Nicholas  of  Hampton  "  [i.e.  of  course 
Southampton]  (200  tons),  the  "  Martenet  "  (180  tons), 
the  "Genet"  (70  tons),  the  "Christopher  Davy" 
(160  tons),  the  "  Sabyen  "  (120  tons).  He  was  to 
have  also  two  crayers  (which  were  ships  used  to  carry 
the  fleet's  victuals,  since  the  warships  themselves  could 
not  hold  enough  provisions  for  a  long  period,  so 
cluttered  up  were  they  with  men  and  "  furniture  "), 
and  at  the  end  of  three  months  the  ships  are  ordered 
to  return  to  Southampton  to  revictual.  "  Conduct 
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money  "  for  soldiers  and  mariners  was  to  be  at  the 
rate  of  sixpence  a  day  for  those  men  who  had  to  come 
from  a  distance  to  join  their  ships,  twelve  miles  being 
reckoned  as  one  day's  journey.  It  was  also  further 
agreed  that  one-half  of  any  prizes  resulting  from  the 
war  were  to  be  reserved  for  the  king. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  list  that  ships  of  three, 
four,  and  five  hundred  tons  were  far  from  rare  in  the 
English  fighting  navy  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  the  business 
arrangement  between  Howard  and  Henry  seems  very 
curious  to  us  who  live  in  the  twentieth  century.  The 
latter  provided  the  ships,  guns,  and  a  sum  of  money, 
whilst  the  former  undertook  to  supply  his  service  and 
to  get  together  the  requisite  crews,  most  of  the  last 
mentioned  consisting  of  soldiers  even  at  this  date. 
Some  idea  of  the  charges  may  be  obtained  from  a 
record  belonging  to  the  month  of  April  1513,  when 
the  sum  of  £306,  11s.  was  paid  for  the  "ships 
prested  for  the  King  in  the  West  country  "  that  month, 
merchant  vessels  from  Dartmouth,  Brixham,  Exeter, 
and  other  ports  having  been  obtained  as  supplemen- 
tary to  the  royal  ships. 

The  fleet  which  had  put  to  sea  under  Howard  with 
the  object  of  pillaging  the  coast  of  Brittany  determined 
to  attack  Brest,  and  in  that  neighbourhood  fell  in 
with  the  enemy.  Now  among  the  French  fleet  was  a 
fine  big  vessel  named  the  "  Cordeli&re  "  of  about  700 
tons,  carrying  three  masts.  According  to  the  pre- 
valent fighting  customs  of  the  period,  the  "  Regent," 
being  the  biggest  ship,  chose  the  enemy's  largest  unit, 
and  laying  herself  alongside,  the  struggle  began. 
This  continued  fiercely  for  a  time,  when,  with  dramatic 
suddenness,  both  vessels  caught  fire,  and  to  the  horror 
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of  the  neighbouring  combatants  there  was  a  terrible 
explosion  and  both  vessels  blew  up,  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  all  hands.  The  incident  so  thoroughly  appalled 
those  who  were  fighting  in  the  other  ships  that  the 
battle  forthwith  came  to  an  end,  and  both  fleets 
withdrew.  At  home  the  incident  had  a  most  depress- 
ing effect  both  on  Henry  personally  and  his  subjects. 
The  loss  was  analogous  in  the  grief  it  caused  to  that 
which  would  be  felt  in  England  to-day  were  the 
"  Dreadnought  "  to  meet  with  disaster. 

However,  in  the  following  year,  1513,  hostilities 
were  recommenced,  and  again  the  English  fleet  under 
Howard  sailed  to  France.  Our  strength  consisted  of 
twenty-four  ships,  comprising  a  tonnage  of  8460. 
Crowded  as  usual  with  soldiers,  gunners,  and  mariners, 
these  ships  weighing  anchor,  attended  by  their  vic- 
tuallers, cleared  from  Plymouth  and  made  for  the 
French  coast  on  the  10th  of  April,  and  Howard,  writing 
to  Henry  VIII.,  speaks  of  the  enemy  fleeing  like 
cowards  to  Brest  as  soon  as  ever  they  espied  the 
English.  Howard  was  in  the  "  Mary  Rose,"  which  was 
now  the  finest  English  vessel  afloat.  Henry  had  taken 
a  keen  interest  in  the  building  of  this  ship,  and  when 
she  sailed  forth  from  the  Thames  estuary  and  rounded 
the  Foreland,  bound  down  Channel  for  Plymouth  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  this  Brest  expedition,  Howard 
obeyed  his  Sovereign's  command  to  send  His  Majesty 
word  as  to  how  every  ship  of  his  fleet  did  sail.  The 
"  Mary  Rose's  "  behaviour  at  sea  filled  the  admiral 
with  joy.  Writing  to  Henry  on  the  22nd  of  March 
1513,  he  describes  her  as  "  the  flower  of  all  ships  that 
ever  sailed."  "  Sir,"  he  adds,  "  sche  is  the  noblest 
shipp  of  sayle  ...  at  this  hower,  that  I  trow  be  in 
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Cristendom,"  for  she  utterly  outsailed  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  in  the  voyage  to  Plymouth.  But  not  all  the 
other  units  of  the  fleet  were  in  such  perfect  condition. 
There  is  an  interesting  despatch  written  aboard  the 
"  Mary  Rose,"  and  sent  by  Howard  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey  and  given  in  Ellis 's  "  Original  Letters,"  in 
which  the  admiral  states  that  the  "  Kateryn  Fort- 
ileza  "  "  hath  so  many  leekis  by  reson  of  Bedell  the 
Carpynter  that  worked  in  her  at  Woolwiche,  that  we 
have  had  moche  to  do  to  kepe  her  above  water  :  he 
hath  bored  an  C  agore  hoolis l  in  her  and  left  unstopte, 
that  the  water  cam  in  as  it  wer  in  a  seve." 

Howard  also  complains  bitterly  that  he  has  not 
enough  victuals,  so  suggests  using  those  Spanish  craft 
which  already  the  nation  had  become  temporarily 
possessed  of.  "  Fill/'  he  urges,  "  some  of  yor  Spayn- 
yards  shippes  ther  belies  full,  iij  or  iiij  of  them  will 
cary  moch."  There  is  a  payment  recorded  hi  the  pre- 
ceding February  of  the  same  year  which  shows  that 
these  Spanish  ships  were  recently  acquired,  and  doubt- 
less with  a  view  to  the  forthcoming  war.  The  state- 
ment runs  thus  : — "  To  Sharon,  Captain  of  a  carrick, 
for  the  hire  of  the  said  ship  from  Spain  to  England 
£15,  16s.  lid."  The  carrack,  the  reader  may  be 
reminded,  was  the  typical  Spanish  type  of  big 
trading  ship.  "  Sharon  "  was  the  Anglicised  form  of 
spelling  "  Charran,"  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more 
presently. 

The  request  for  the  Spanish  victuallers  was  granted, 
and  they  sailed  in  company  with  the  English  fleet. 
When  near  Brest  the  French  fled  back  into  Bertheaume 
Bay,  where  they  took  refuge  under  the  protection  of 

1  "  An  hundred  augur  holes." 
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their  forts,  nor  could  they  be  enticed  out.  Howard 
therefore,  not  inclined  to  suffer  delay,  determined  to 
sail  into  Bertheaume  Bay,  but  inasmuch  as  he  was 
badly  supplied  with  pilots,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
cast  one  of  his  largest  ships  on  the  rocks,  and  she  became 
a  total  loss.  Now  in  the  meantime  the  French  had 
sent  to  the  Mediterranean  for  a  number  of  Maltese 
galleys,  which  were  to  aid  them  against  the  English 
fleet.  These  galleys  were  under  the  command  of  one 
Pierre  Jean  le  Bidoulx.  In  common  parlance  this 
Maltese  knight's  name  became  abbreviated  to  Pierre 
Jean,  and  so  "  Pregent,"  but  to  the  English  seamen  he 
was  familiarly  known  as  "  Pery  John."  Pregent 
then,  having  found  that  the  English  were  already  off 
Brest,  took  refuge  with  his  oared  fleet  in  Conquet  Bay, 
just  by  Point  St  Mathieu,  and  on  the  west,  or  Bay  of 
Biscay  side,  of  Brest. 

Howard's  first  effort  having  proved  disastrous  and 
his  victuals  already  running  short,  he  determined  to 
try  conclusions  with  this  Pregent  and  his  galleys.  No 
people  were  more  expert  in  the  handling  of  galleys  for 
naval  warfare  than  the  Knights  of  Malta,  who  about 
this  period  waged  unceasing  warfare  in  them  against 
the  Moslem  corsairs  of  the  Mediterranean.  These 
low-lying  craft  were  the  direct  descendants  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  galleys  in  ancient  times.  Carrying 
nearly  three  hundred  oarsmen,  who  were  mostly 
slaves,  chained  to  the  twenty-six  rowing  benches, 
commanded  by  captains  who  were  knights ;  armed 
with  cannon  in  the  bow,  and  therefore  unavailable  for 
broadside  fire,  a  gangway  ran  down  the  centre  of  the 
craft,  on  which  walked  the  overseers,  who  smote  the 
lazy  oarsmen  with  long  poles.  Rigged  with  a  couple 
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of  masts  and  lateen  sails,  they  relied  scarcely  at  all 
on  their  artillery,  but  on  the  swords  which  their 
warriors  carried  and  fought  with  as  soon  as  the  enemy's 
ship  was  alongside.  The  galley  was(  essentially  a 
Mediterranean  type  and  unsuitable  for  northern 
latitudes,  her  chief  virtue  being  extreme  mobility, 
though  in  bad  weather  on  any  open  sea  she  was  a 
highly  undesirable  craft.  Life  on  board  them  was  not 
pleasant,  and  the  wretched  oarsmen,  made  to  row 
sometimes  for  twenty  hours  at  a  time,  spent — amid 
vermin,  scanty  food,  and  the  severest  physical  work — 
an  agonised  existence.  If  they  fell  ill,  then  the  galley 
had  no  room  for  passengers,  and  their  tired  bodies 
were  flung,  half  living,  overboard. 

Sir  Edward  Echyngham,  writing  to  Wolsey  under 
date  of  5th  May  1513,  gives  a  spirited  account  of  the 
fighting  that  went  on  during  that  April,  and  I  cannot  do 
better  than  let  his  letter  speak  for  itself.  He  says  that 
on  the  Friday  they  spied  three  French  men-of-war 
"  that  made  unto  us-ward,  and  then  I  comforted  my 
folk,  and  made  them  to  harness  : 1  and  because  I  had 
no  rails  upon  my  deck  I  coiled  a  cable  round  (about 
the)  deck,  breast  high,  and  likewise  in  the  waste,  and 
so  hanged  upon  the  cable  (mat)rasses,  dagswayns,2 
and  such  bedding  as  I  had  within  board,  and  getting 
out  my  (marr)is  pykes  and  my  fighting  sails  all  ready 
to  encounter  these  3  French  barks  (with)  such  poor 
ordnance  as  I  had  :  and  then  they  saw  that  I  made 
unto  them  with  so  good  a  will,  and  would  not  shrink 
from  them,  then  they  put  themselves  to  flight,  and 
then  I  chased  them  till  they  came  to  the  abbey  of 

1  i.e.  to  protect  the  ship  with  some  kind  of  armour. 
8  A  kind  of  coarse  blanket. 
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Feckam,1  (which  li)eth  hard  by  the  sea  side  :  and  so 
they  gat  them  under  the  walls  of  the  haven,  and  we 
followed  them  until  they  shot  their  ordnance  into 
us." 

Pregent  and  his  galleys  had  no  doubt  been  heard 
of  before  by  the  Spaniards,  who  possibly  knew  better 
than  their  hirers  what  kind  of  a  job  the  English  were 
undertaking  when  they  determined  to  attack  him. 
As  soon  as  the  hired  men  saw  the  Maltese  fleet  they 
were  terrified,  and  made  no  effort  to  conceal  their 
feelings.  "  Sir,"  adds  Echyngham  hi  the  above  letter, 
"  ye  never  saw  men  so  feared  as  the  Spaniards  were, 
for  they  said  '  Now.  is  the  day  comyn  that  we  shall  be 
fain  to  go  to  the  hospital.' '  It  was  a  day  in  fact 
when  many  a  man  went  to  his  grave.  For  Howard 
despatched  that  part  of  his  fleet  which  consisted  of 
small  craft  to  endeavour  to  conquer  the  opposing 
galleys.  It  was  impossible  to  make  use  of  his  big 
ships  for  the  water  was  shallow.  Now  the  French 
galleys  were  lying  in  a  bay  between  rocks.  On  both 
sides  of  the  galleys  were  made  bulwarks,  where  also 
were  placed  ordnance ;  but  Howard,  with  the  Mediaeval 
ideas  of  gallantry  and  bravery,  thought  little  of  at- 
tempting the  impossible,  and  paid  for  his  courageous, 
but  unwise,  attempt  with  his  life.  Taking  one  of  his 
own  smaller  rowing  craft,  together  with  eighty  men, 
he  picked  out  Pregent's  galley  and  made  for  her. 
Coming  alongside  he  boarded  the  enemy  and  leapt  out 
on  to  the  latter's  forecastle.  The  rest  of  the  account 
can  be  continued  hi  Echjmgham's  own  words, 
although  occasionally  here  and  there  a  word  is  missing 
owing  to  injuries  to  the  manuscript. 

1  F6camp  is  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Havre. 
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"  By  advice  of  my  lorde  Admyrall  and  Charran  1 
they  had  cast  theyre  ancre  in  to  ...  of  the  french 
galye,  and  fastened  the  cabull  into  the  capsten,  for 
this  con-(sideration)  yf  it  happened  .  .  .  any  of  the 
galyes  to  have  bene  on  fyre,  that  they  might  have 
vered  the  cabull,  and  have  fallen  of.  But,  sir,  how 
so  ever  it  f  ...  the  Frenchmen  did  hew  asondr  the 
cabull,  or  else  somme  of  our  (said)  maryners  in  our 
galye  lete  slip  the  cable,  when  my  lorde  Admyrell 
(went)  into  the  frenche  galye,  and  all  for  fere  of 
thordynannce  that  (as  on)  the  galyes  and  from  the 
lande,  and  so  they  lefte  this  (poor  Admerall  in  the) 
handes  of  his  enymyes,  wheras  by  divers  men  say  (ing) 
the  Morris  pickes.  Sir,  ther  was  a  maryner  that  .  .  . 
the  which  is  woundit  in  18  placys  .  .  .  the  whiche  by 
adventure  recouered  unto  the  boye  of  the  galye,  and 
soo  the  bote  of  the  galye  toke  hym  up,  and  he  say  the 
that  he  sawe  my  lord  Admyrall  thras(ted)  up  against 
the  rayls  of  the  galy  with  Morris  pikes 2  Also 
Charran's  boye  telleth  a  tale  in  like  maner,  for 
when  his  maister  and  my  lorde  Admyrall  were 
entert  the  galye,  Charran  bade  his  boye  fetche  hym 
his  hande  gonne  and  when  he  came  up  with  the 
hande  gonne  to  delyuer  to  his  maister  the  oone 
galye  was  gone  of  from  thother,  and  he  saith  he 
see  my  lord  Admirall  wayvyng  with  his  handes  and 
cryeng  to  the  galye :  '  Comme  aborde  agayne ! 
Comme  aborde  agayne ! '  And  when  my  Lord 
saw  the  galye  couth  not  comme  to  hym  agayne, 
the  boy  saide  he  saw  hym  take  his  whistill  from 
aboute  his  neck,  and  wrap  it  together,  and  hurled  it 

1  One  of  the  hired  Spaniards  it  will  be  recollected. 
a  These  were  large  pikes. 
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in  to  the  see,  and  thus  he  lost  the  sight  of  my  saide 
lorde  Admyrall." 

So  died  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Howard,  owing  appar- 
ently to  the  bungling  and  panic  on  his  galley  coupled 
with  the  rash  attempt  to  vanquish  Pregent.  The  effect 
on  the  English  fleet  was  to  stifle  all  hope,  and  a  few 
days  later,  utterly  demoralised  and  awed,  it  returned 
to  Plymouth  on  the  last  day  of  April,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Southampton,  whence  the  above  despatches 
from  Echyngham  were  written  and  sent.  The  excuse 
given  for  returning  without  orders  was  that  "  they  had 
great  default  of  victuals,"  and  this  no  doubt  contained 
a  great  deal  of  truth ;  but  Henry  was  exceedingly 
angry,  and  the  captains  were  severely  reprimanded  in 
a  letter  from  their  sovereign. 

Lord  Thomas  Howard,  brother  of  the  late  Sir 
Edward,  was  now  appointed  admiral.  The  hired 
Spaniards  had  had  enough  of  fighting,  and  begged 
permission  to  return  to  their  motherland.  The 
state  of  hostilities  continued  till  the  next  year,  but  it 
resolved  itself  into  an  exchange  of  raids  and  pillaging 
expeditions  by  both  French  and  English.  By  March 
of  1514  both  countries  had  become  tired  of  the  whole 
business,  and  a  truce  was  agreed  upon.  However, 
this  did  not  affect  Pregent,  who  had  not  yet  satisfied 
his  thirst  for  blood,  and  setting  forth  from  Dieppe 
he  landed  at  a  Sussex  village  named  Brighthelmstone 
(better  known  to  us  by  the  modern  name  of  Brighton), 
and  burnt  it.  But  it  was  whilst  he  was  retreating 
to  his  galleys  that  he  was  shot  in  the  eye  by  an  English 
arrow,  and  finally  in  August  of  this  same  year,  1514, 
he  returned  once  more  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  then, 
after  the  war  had  dragged  on  without  much  material 
G 
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good  to  either  side  till  1525,  peace  for  a  time,  at  least, 
was  allowed  to  ensue. 

Before  the  next  French  war  began,  in  the  year 
1544,  much  water  had  passed  under  the  bridge  of  time. 
England  had  been  very  busy  with  domestic  matters, 
and  her  people  occupied  with  other  excitements  than 
external  wars.  Wolsey  had  died,  Henry's  matrimonial 
entanglements  had  occupied  a  chief  place  in  the  events 
of  the  period,  the  Papal  authority  had  been  repudiated 
and  a  Bull  for  excommunicating  the  late  Defender  of 
the  Faith  prepared.  France  and  Spain  were  no  longer 
hostile  towards  each  other  but  towards  England,  whilst 
Henry  had  in  1542  taken  the  title  of  King  of  Ireland. 
The  year  1544  saw  him  at  war  with  both  France  and 
Scotland,  the  latter  being  invaded  under  the  command 
of  Lord  Hertford.  As  to  France,  there  was  prevalent 
the  firm  conviction  that  she  would  soon  invade 
England,  for  the  French  were  known  to  be  making 
such  preparations.  In  1544  Boulogne  was  captured, 
and  hi  the  following  year  the  war  was  in  full 
swing.  Leaving  Havre  on  16th  July  the  French 
fleet,  consisting  of  150  great  sailing  ships  with  100 
Mediterranean  galleys  and  small  craft,  crossed  the 
Channel,  plundered  the  Sussex  coast,  and  then  moving 
to  the  westward  brought  up  in  St.  Helen's  Roads.  The 
English  in  the  meantime  had  been  pushing  forward 
their  preparations  for  the  conflict  also,  but  were  waiting 
inside  Portsmouth  harbour  instead  of  going  out  to 
meet  them  and  seeking  an  engagement.  Indeed  the 
whole  of  this,  the  last  French  war  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  was  characterised  by  extreme  caution 
and  lethargy,  caused,  no  doubt,  as  far  as  the  English 
at  least  were  concerned,  by  the  losses  which  a  few 
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years  previously  the  French  had  inflicted  upon  them. 
For  ten  days,  then,  the  French  remained  off  the  Isle 
of  Wight  and  the  English  inside  Portsmouth  in  a 
state  of  nervous  suspense,  without  any  determined 
attack  from  either  side.  It  was  hot,  sultry  weather, 
with  a  prevalence  of  calms — the  very  worst  possible 
conditions  for  the  great,  clumsy  deep-sea  ships  of  the 
English  Navy.  But  for  the  Mediterranean  galleys 
no  set  of  circumstances  could  be  more  favourable, 
and  presently  they  began  to  harass  the  English  fleet. 
The  former  were  exceedingly  mobile  with  their 
multiple  oarsmen,  whilst  it  was  difficult  for  the  oppos- 
ing side  to  hit  the  low-lying,  quickly  darting  hulls. 
With  the  characteristic  national  ability  for  adapting 
themselves,  the  English  seamen  now  provided  their 
lesser  ships  with  large  sweeps,  so  as  to  avoid  being 
utterly  valueless  in  the  summer  weather,  the  original 
suggestion  having  been  made  by  Henry  himself. 
But  whenever  a  breeze  came  up  and  the  sea  became 
ruffled,  the  English  ships  were  able  to  get  under  weigh, 
whilst  the  galleys,  finding  themselves  at  a  disad- 
vantage, quickly  fled  before  these  ponderous,  slow 
moving  creatures. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  we  have  referred  more 
than  once  during  this  chapter  to  the  "  Mary  Rose," 
and  he  will  remember  the  enthusiastic  manner  in 
which  her  admiral,  Sir  Edward  Howard,  had  spoken 
of  her  as  "  the  flower  of  all  the  ships  that  ever  sailed." 
But  this  flower  was  now  to  be  cut  off  in  its  very  bloom, 
for,  as  she  was  making  sail  and  crossing  the  small 
stretch  of  sea  that  separates  the  Isle  of  Wight  from 
Portsmouth,  she  heeled  over  to  such  an  angle  that 
the  portholes,  which  had  been  left  open  and  were 
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but  16  inches  above  the  water  when  the  "  Mary 
Rose  "  was  on  an  even  keel,  allowed  the  waters  of 
Spithead  to  pour  in,  the  guns  got  adrift,  and  before 
she  had  made  Brading  she  had  gone  down,  taking 
her  crew  with  her.  This  happened  on  20th  July, 
and  although  subsequently  repeated  attempts  were 
made  to  raise  her,  they  never  succeeded.  Such  an 
occurrence  ought  never  to  have  happened,  and  there 
was  gross  mismanagement  and  insubordination  on 
board,  yet  we  know  that  in  after  years  history  repeated 
itself  in  the  case  of  the  "  Royal  George,"  which 
foundered  not  more  than  a  mile  away  from  this  self- 
same spot. 

But  the  hot  weather,  the  general  lassitude  on  both 
sides,  the  prevailing  dirty  and  verminous  state  of 
the  ships,  the  unhealthy  conditions  of  the  seaman's 
life  on  board,  the  bad  food,  and  the  often  bitter,  putrid 
beer,  combined  to  bring  these  feeble  hostilities  to  an 
end.  Plague  broke  out  on  the  ships,  so  the  French 
cleared  from  the  Wight,  and  going  eastwards,  once  more 
attacked  Sussex  and  then  crossed  again  to  Boulogne. 
From  there,  having  landed  their  sick,  they  set  out 
yet  once  more,  visited  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  by  the 
middle  of  August  were  reported  to  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  Shoreham. 

Thus  we  come  to  another  important  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  Navy,  or  rather  in  its  mode  of 
showing  its  utility.  The  English  were  specially 
anxious  to  put  an  end  to  this  continuance  of  French 
invasions,  and  during  the  month  of  August  two  sets 
of  carefully  thought-out  fighting  instructions  were 
drawn  up  by  the  Lord  High  Admiral  for  the  benefit 
of  the  English  fleet.  Lord  Lisle,  the  English  com- 
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mander,  was  ready  to  meet  d'Anibault,  the  French 
admiral,  and  to  pit  not  merely  his  ships  but  the  most 
modern  strategy  and  tactics  against  him.  The  earliest 
set  of  fleet  orders  belongs  to  about  1530  or  1531, 
entitled  "  A  Book  of  Orders  for  the  War  both  by  Land 
and  Sea,"  written  by  Thomas  Audley  at  the  command 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  are  still  preserved  in  a  Harleian 
MS.  These  "  orders  "  are  interesting  as  being  the 
final  expression  of  English  mediaeval  ideas  on  the 
subject  before  the  introduction  of  artillery  and  the 
practice  of  broadside  fire  had  inaugurated  a  school  of 
modern  tactics.  Now  Audley's  fleet  orders  were 
obviously  based  on  the  experience  of  previous  centuries, 
and  embody  such  important  points  as  getting  the 
weather-gage  of  the  enemy,  which,  as  the  reader  well 
knows,  had  been  a  recognised  principle  in  the  English 
Navy  for  the  previous  three  centuries.  Audley  *s 
book  lays  down  careful  instructions  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  boarding  should  be  carried  out,  and  they  are 
not  to  attempt  this  feat  until  "  you  see  the  smoke 
gone."  Boarding,  of  course,  did  not  mean  what  the 
word  signifies  in  modern  parlance.  To-day  the  word 
signifies  going  on  board,  but  in  those  times  it  meant 
closing  with  another  ship  and  engaging  him  side  to  side. 
The  word  "  enter  "  was  used  to  signify  the  action  of 
going  on  board,  and  in  both  Captain  John  Smith's 
"  Accidence,  or  the  Pathway  to  Experience  necessary 
for  all  Young  Seamen,"  which  was  first  published  in 
1626,  being  the  first  printed  book  on  seamanship, 
and  also  in  Sir  Henry  Manwayring's  "  Seamen's 
Dictionary  "  of  eighteen  years  later,  these  expressions 
are  thus  employed. 

But  two  of  the  most  important  articles  in  Audley's 
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book  are  those  which  insisted  that  the  admiral  was 
not  to  undertake  any  exploit  of  landing  or  entering 
an  enemy's  harbour  with  the  king's  ships,  without 
having  first  called  a  council  to  "  make  the  captains 
privy  to  his  device  and  the  best  masters  in  the  fleet 
or  pilots."  And  even  if,  having  neglected  such 
precautions,  he  should  happily  succeed  in  his  project, 
the  "  King  ought  to  put  him  out  of  his  room  "  for 
endangering  the  fleet.  It  will  be  recollected  that  it 
was  only  about  seventeen  years  earlier  that  Sir  Edward 
Howard  had  brought  disaster  through  his  own  in- 
discreet and  uncounselled  initiative  :  and  these  new 
stringent  rules  were  evidently  framed  with  the  in- 
tention of  preventing  such  recurrence. 

Audley's  work  had  been  followed  in  1543  by  the 
"  Book  of  War  by  Sea  and  by  Land,"  written  by 
Jehan  Bytharne,  Gunner  in  Ordinary  to  the  King,  and 
contained  a  number  of  regulations  for  governing  the 
fleet,  ornamenting  the  ships,  painting  the  same,  the 
use  of  flags  both  for  celebrating  a  triumph  and  for 
signalling  purposes,  as,  for  example,  when  "  assembling 
the  captains  of  your  ships,"  notifying  the  flagship 
that  the  enemy's  vessels  were  espied.  In  the  Spanish 
Navy  signalling  had  already  developed  into  a  fine  art, 
and  even  in  England  flag  signalling  had  long  been  in 
vogue  in  a  more  or  less  plain  and  simple  manner,  the 
earliest  codes  being  found  in  the  "  Black  Book  of  the 
Admiralty,"  and  dates  from  about  1340. 

But,  to  come  back  to  the  two  sets  of  fighting  in- 
structions that  were  issued  immediately  after  each 
other  in  August  of  1545,  or  two  years  subsequent  to 
Bytharne's  work,  it  is  certain  that  this  great  develop- 
ment in  the  science  and  art  of  naval  warfare  was 
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largely  attributable  to  Spanish  influence.  Earlier 
in  this  chapter  we  mentioned  the  name  of  Alonso  de 
Chavez,  and  he  in  his  own  country  had  done  much  as 
an  expert  to  teach  his  fellow-countrymen  the  arts 
connected  with  the  sea.  The  influence  which  Spain 
exercised  on  England  in  nautical  matters  during 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  has  not  always 
been  sufficiently  emphasised  by  historians,  but  the 
reader  can  see  for  himself  that  there  are  numerous 
instances  in  the  preceding  pages  which  show  that  even 
if  the  Spaniards  were  not  by  nature  and  endowment  a 
race  of  seamen,  they  developed  the  more  scientific  side 
of  nautical  matters-  in  advance  of  ourselves.  Again 
and  again  throughout  history,  from  the  earliest  times 
even  to  the  evolution  of  the  very  modern  science  of 
aviation,  we  find  England  lagging  behind  in  invention, 
but,  having  grasped  the  merits  of  the  latter,  and  having 
appreciated  its  possibilities,  presently  making  im- 
provements and  adapting  the  main  features  to  suit 
her  own  needs.  Indeed,  to  come  to  a  particular 
instance,  the  whole  story  of  British  naval  architecture 
is  but  a  vivid  example  of  this. 

The  first  of  these  instructions,  then,  to  be  employed 
against  d'Anibault  off  Shoreham  arranges  the  fighting 
as  follows :  The  vanguard  was  to  consist  of  three 
ranks,  and  to  be  formed  out  of  the  most  powerful 
hired  merchant  vessels,  together  with  the  king's 
own  galleons  and  great  ships.  They  were  to  be 
supported  by  a  strong  rearguard  of  smaller  armed 
merchantmen,  whilst  to  the  right  and  left  were  to 
be  the  wings  of  oared  craft.  But  Henry  VIII. 's 
navy,  whether  royal  or  mercantile,  lacked  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  such  craft  as  Pregent,  in  a  previous  war, 
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had  employed,  for  the  galley  was  never  popular  among 
English  seamen.  Therefore  Henry  took  the  trouble 
to  have  his  newest  and  smartest  galleasses,  and  such 
galleys  as  he  happened  to  possess  fitted  with  oars, 
so  as  to  be  a  match  for  the  Mediterranean  galleys 
of  d'Anibault.  In  addition  to  the  royal  craft  in 
these  oared  wings,  there  were  also  employed  a  number 
of  private  vessels. 

The  vanguard,  with  its  three  ranks,  was  to  be 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  its  general  formation 
represented  that  of  a  blunt  wedge.  In  the  first  of  its 
ranks  were  the  "  Great  Argosy,"  the  "  Pelican," 
and  six  ships  which  had  been  obtained  from  the  famous 
Hanseatic  League,  a  corporation  that  over  and  over 
again  had  sold  to  the  English  Navy  some  of  the  finest 
ships  afloat.  In  the  second  rank  came  the  "  Harry 
Grace  a  Dieu,"  the  "  Peter  Pomegranate,"  and  nine 
others  ;  whilst  in  the  third  rank  were  nineteen  second- 
rate  merchantmen  from  Bristol,  Dartmouth,  Rye, 
and  other  English  ports.  The  idea  was  that  the 
heavy,  stout  Hanseatic  ships  should  receive  the 
first  shock  and  break  up  the  enemy's  formation 
for  the  ships  in  the  second  rank,  all  of  which,  with  one 
exception,  were  royal  ships.  The  third  rank  of  the 
vanguard  was  in  a  convenient  position  for  supporting 
the  attack. 

The  wings  were  told  off  to  keep  the  French  galleys 
in  check,  and  included  not  merely  a  few  English  galleys 
but  "  two  boats  of  Rye  "  in  each  of  the  two  wings, 
a  number  of  pinnaces,  some  ships  of  300  tons,  such  as 
the  "  Salamander,"  the  "  Ann  Gallant  "  of  200  tons, 
the  galley  "  Subtylle  "  of  300  tons.  The  latter  had 
been  built  only  in  the  year  1544,  and  as  illustrative 
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of  the  little  knowledge  which  English  shipwrights 
possessed,  a  number  of  Venetian  skilled  workmen 
had  to  be  imported  to  fit  her.  Besides  all  these 
miscellaneous  craft  there  was  also  the  "  Great  Mistress 
of  England,"  a  450-ton  galleon,  that  had  been  built 
as  recently  as  1545.  These  wings  then  included  all 
the  king's  galleons  of  the  latest  type. 

The  fighting  instructions  commanded  the  ranks  to 
keep  right  away  from  each  other  and  to  keep  in  line, 
so  that  there  was  half  a  cable  between  each  ship. 
The  first  rank  was  "  to  make  sail  straight  to  the  front 
of  the  battle  and  shall  pass  through  them."  The 
second  and  third  ranks  are  "  to  lay  aboard  the  prin- 
cipal ships  of  the  enemy,  every  man  choosing  his 
mate  as  they  may,  reserving  the  admiral  for  my  lord 
admiral."  Every  ship  of  the  first  rank  was  to  bear  the 
flag  of  St  George  on  the  fore  topmast.  Those  in  the 
second  rank  were  to  have  this  flag  on  her  mainmast ; 
the  third  rank  to  have  the  same  at  her  mizzen-mast 
top ;  whilst  every  vessel  of  the  wings  was  to  have  the 
flag  of  St  George  in  their  tops.  The  victuallers  were 
to  follow  the  third  rank,  "  and  shall  bear  in  their 
tops  their  flags."  Emphasis  was  laid  on  the  instruction 
that  the  wings  were  to  be  careful  not  to  lose  the  weather- 
gage,  but  "  give  succour  as  they  shall  see  occasion." 
The  number  of  ships  selected  to  form  the  vanguard 
was  48,  whilst  one  of  the  wings  consisted  of  12  and  the 
other  of  11.  But  besides  all  these  ships,  50  merchant 
craft  were  to  join  them  from  the  West  of  England, 
"  whereof  be  seven  great  hulks  of  888  ton  apiece, 
and  there  is  also  the  number  of  1200  of  soldiers  besides 
mariners  in  all  the  said  ships." 

So  much  for  the  first  set  of  instructions.     But  a 
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second  set  was  issued  on  10th  August,  and  con- 
siderably modified  the  previous  order  to  the  fleet, 
for  the  latter  had  now  been  increased  by  the  arrival 
of  the  West  of  England  ships,  necessitating  a  new 
formation  of  battle  order,  though  still  retaining  the 
blunt-wedge  design.  In  effect  the  original  idea  was 
somewhat  simplified.  Thus  we  have  now  a  van- 
guard ("  vanward  ")  of  24  ships,  a  main  body  (or 
"  battle  ")  of  40  ships,  and  one  wing  of  40  rowing 
galleasses,  shallops,  and  oared  boats.  Instructions 
are  also  given  as  to  squadron  flags  and  lights  for  night 
manoeuvring.  The  watchward  for  the  night  is  to  be 
"  God  save  King  Henry,"  and  the  answer  is  to  be 
"  And  long  to  reign  over  us." 

But  in  spite  of  these  very  elaborate  preparations 
for  what  might  have  been  one  of  the  most  interesting 
battles  in  naval  warfare,  a  repetition  of  the  lethargic 
behaviour  caused  it  to  be  an  utter  farce.  Lord 
Lisle's  fleet,  numbering  104  sail,  and  divided  into 
three  squadrons,  appeared  off  Shoreham.  Again 
neither  he  nor  d'Anibault  showed  much  adventurous 
spirit  but  the  most  exaggerated  cautiousness.  True 
the  French  galleys  did  attack  the  English,  but  were 
repulsed.  Then  both  fleets  came  to  anchor  within 
a  league  of  each  other,  and  in  the  morning,  with  a 
shift  of  wind  from  west  to  north-east,  which  actually 
gave  the  French  the  weather-gage,  the  latter  made 
off  without  any  further  immediate  fighting.  Presently 
the  last  of  Henry's  French  naval  wars  fizzled  out, 
peace  followed  once  more,  and  two  years  later  Henry 
brought  his  naval  achievements  to  a  close  with  his 
death. 

The  short  reign  of  Edward  VI.  need  not  occupy 
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much  of  our  attention.  During  this  period  Henry 
VIII.  's  naval  policy  was  neither  continuously  nor 
consistently  carried  out,  and  yet  there  was  no  actual 
deterioration.  Chatham  dockyard  was  begun,  the 
victualling  department  was  placed  in  a  better  state  of 
management,  and  in  this  reign  an  experiment  was 
made  of  sheathing  the  hulls  of  ships  below  the  water- 
line  with  thin  sheets  of  lead  to  act  as  a  protection 
to  the  oak  planking.  The  idea  was  yet  another  of 
those  "  inventions  "  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
contemporary  custom  among  Spanish  ship-builders, 
though  in  point  of  fact  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  adopted  the  practice  many  centuries  previous  to 
this.  The  general  wakening  up  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  unexplored  corners  of  the  world  continued,  and 
it  was  in  this  reign  that  Willoughby  and  Chancellor 
endeavoured  to  find  a  passage  to  China  by  way  of 
Archangel,  so  that  England's  merchant  adventurers 
might  be  able  to  obtain  fresh  opportunities  for  their 
exports  and  imports.  Both  in  this  reign  and  in 
Elizabethan  times  the  custom  was,  after  most  of  the 
naval  ships  had  ended  their  summer  commission,  to 
run  round  to  the  Medway  and  lie  in  Gillingham  (or 
as  it  is  usually  spelt  in  Tudor  times,  Jillingham  Reach) 
till  the  spring  should  come  round  once  more — vessels 
even  from  Portsmouth  coming  here  as  well.  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  thus  they  became  in  more 
convenient  proximity  to  the  Tower  of  London  for 
their  ammunition  and  for  the  other  stores  which 
had  to  be  supplied  by  the  merchants  when  fitting  out 
for  the  season. 

But  by  the  end  of  Mary's  reign  some  of  the  ships 
that  Henry  had  owned  had  been  allowed  to  get  into 
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a  bad  condition,  and  were  sold  for  quite  small  sums. 
The  "  Grand  Mistress,"  for  instance,  that  we  alluded 
to  just  now,  fetched  only  £35.  But  we  must  remember 
that  though  English  ship-building  had,  almost  with 
one  leap,  jumped  from  the  making  of  comparatively 
small  craft  to  deep-sea  ships  of  mighty  tonnage,  yet 
in  detail  the  craftsmanship  of  the  builders  left  some- 
thing to  be  desired,  and  even  in  Spain  it  was  quite 
as  bad.  As  a  science  naval  architecture  was  about 
as  crude  as  the  art  of  ship  -  building.  In  effect, 
therefore,  the  vessels  of  this  age  were  badly  designed 
as  to  their  weights;  there  was  a  great  internal 
waste  of  room  ;  they  were  not  long  before  they  got 
strained  by  the  winds  and  seas,  the  planks  "  working  " 
and  making  them  often  the  veritable  "  seves " 
that  Sir  Edward  Howard  had  complained  of  on  an 
earlier  occasion.  But  for  all  that  the  English  were 
fast  becoming  a  race  of  seamen,  and  that  fine  litter 
of  the  "  dogs  of  Devon,"  who  in  Elizabeth's  reign 
were  to  do  so  much  for  themselves  and  their  country, 
was  growing  up.  They  were  putting  to  sea  to  fish  or 
to  make  coasting  voyages,  and  traversing  the  broad, 
trackless  ocean — in  short,  developing  that  love  for  and 
acquaintance  with  ships  and  nautical  matters,  without 
which  no  nation,  least  of  all  an  island  nation,  can 
ever  hope  to  remain  mistress  of  her  own  defence 
and  home.  Before  Mary's  reign  came  to  a  close  the 
ships  of  the  Navy  kept  the  sea  during  the  winter  for 
many  more  weeks  annually  than  hitherto.  If  there 
was  no  necessity  for  any  great  naval  display  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  invasion  just  then,  we  must 
remember  that  though  trade  follows  the  flag,  yet  it 
relies  on  the  defence  of  the  flag  ;  for  the  Narrow 
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Seas  were  still  a  terror  to  the  merchant  ships  which 
sailed  backwards  and  forwards  at  imminent  risk  of 
losing  both  the  cargoes  of  the  town-bred  traders  and 
the  seamen's  lives.  Pirates  in  the  Channel,  off  the 
Irish  coast  and  elsewhere,  caused  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety,  and  many  a  time  during  the  reigns  of  Mary 
and  Elizabeth  were  the  royal  ships  fitted  out  specially 
to  seek  out  these  hornets  and  sweep  them  from  the  seas. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  kind  of  legalised  piracy  was 
springing  up  under  the  title  of  privateering.  By  a 
proclamation  under  date  of  1557  any  Englishman 
might  fit  out  a  small  squadron  of  ships  against  the 
enemies  of  the  Crown,  attack  them  wherever  he  found 
them,  and  retain  possession  of  all  the  ships  and  goods 
thus  obtained.  Frankly  no  one  can  deny  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  sea-brigandage 
prevalent  during  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  but  the  profession  of  the  English  seaman 
was  in  its  hot  youth,  and  youth  demands  an  outlet 
for  its  enthusiasms,  and  chafes  at  rigid  rules.  The 
call  of  the  sea  had  been  heard,  the  spell  of  its  fascina- 
tion had  been  felt,  and  its  boundless  possibilities  for 
poor  but  courageous  men  of  acquiring  wealth  com- 
paratively quickly,  appealed  with  an  irresistible  force 
to  men  of  action  and  imagination.  In  all  ages  where 
ships  and  the  sea  are  concerned  men  are  but  boys 
who  can  be  drawn  with  cords  of  love  ;  but  it  was 
specially  so  in  the  latter  part  of  this  ever-memorable 
sixteenth  century. 

Before  we  pass  on  in  our  story  it  is  worth  while  afford- 
ing an  instance  to  shew  that  the  ancient  institution 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  had  not,  even  at  this  late  stage, 
lost  altogether  the  bond  which  for  so  many  centuries 
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had  connected  it  with  the  Crown.  With  the  matri- 
monial relations  of  Mary  and  her  husband  our  subject 
does  not  enable  us  to  deal ;  but  there  is  an  interesting 
incident  belonging  to  the  year  1557  that  needs  to  be 
mentioned.  In  that  year  the  Queen  was  expecting 
the  return  of  her  spouse  Philip  from  Spain,  and  writes 
to  the  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  instructing  them 
"  to  cause  such  ships  and  vessels  of  those  our  5 
ports  "  to  be  got  ready  so  that  they  might  "  attend 
the  coming  over  of  our  dearest  lord  and  husband  the 
King's  majesty."  These  ships  are  to  be  well  furnished 
with  men,  arms,  munitions,  and  all  other  necessaries. 
But  the  coming  of  Philip  that  had  been  so  eagerly 
anticipated  was  not  fulfilled,  and  so  Mary  was  com- 
pelled to  write  again  to  the  barons  of  these  ports 
cancelling  her  previous  orders. 


CHAPTER  V 

DURING  THE   REIGN   OP   ELIZABETH 

;  ~VJ  OW  are  we  come,"  writes  William  Camden, 
-^  an  Elizabethan  historian,  at  the  beginning 
of  one  of  the  chapters  in  his  interesting  "  Annales," 
"  now  are  we  come  to  the  yeare  of  Christ  one  thousand 
five  hundred  eighty-  and  eight,  which  an  Astronomer 
of  Konigsberg  about  an  hundred  yeeres  before  foretold 
would  be  an  admirable  yeere.  .  .  .  The  rumours  of 
warres  which  before  were  but  slight  began  now  to 
increase  euery  day  more  and  more  :  and  now  not  by 
uncertaine  fame,  but  by  lowd  and  joynt  voyce  of  all 
men  it  was  noysed  abroad  that  a  most  invincible 
Armado  was  rigged  and  prepared  in  Spaine  against 
England,  and  that  the  famousest  Captaines  and 
expertest  leaders  and  old  souldiers  were  sent  for  out 
of  Italy,  Sicily,  yea  and  out  of  America  into  Spaine." 
In  the  mind  of  the  average  layman  it  is  the  coming 
and  defeat  of  the  Armada  which  is  the  one  naval 
incident  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  But  though  this  was 
the  most  momentous  happening,  yet  it  was  by  no 
means  the  only  notable  naval  achievement  of  this 
time.  Before  we  come  to  consider  the  actual  sea 
warfare,  it  may  be  as  well  first  to  get  a  fair  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  English  Navy  under  this  exceedingly 
strong-minded,  obstinate  queen.  Her  self-willed 
character  she  had  inherited  from  her  father,  but 
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whereas  Henry  had  always  willingly  spent  such 
large  sums  over  his  navy  as  were  requisite,  Elizabeth, 
with  her  cool,  calculating  nature  and  a  mind  that 
should  have  been  much  further-sighted,  starved  and 
pinched  the  service  beyond  all  reason.  Indeed, 
after  we  have  said  all  that  can  be  said  for  Elizabeth's 
undoubted  devotion  to  her  country  and  its  interests, 
it  must  be  asserted  that  during  her  reign  the  English 
Navy  prospered  and  conquered  in  spite,  rather  than 
by  means,  of  her  assistance.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  glorious  achievements  made  by  the  Elizabethan 
period,  there  is  still  missing  a  completeness  and  finality 
that  might — and  ought  to — have  been.  Mr  Oppenheim 
in  his  "  History  of  the  Administration  of  the  Royal 
Navy,"  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made, 
suggests,  with  great  reasonableness,  that  a  "  study  of 
the  forty-five  years  of  glorious  naval  history  on  which 
her  renown  is  mainly  based,  leaves  the  impression 
that  more  might  and  should  have  been  done  with 
the  Navy."  If  one  may  say  so  without  offence,  the 
danger  of  having  a  woman  at  the  head  of  any  concern 
is  that  at  the  last  moment,  in  the  time  of  the  greatest 
crisis,  she  may  hesitate,  waver,  and  lack  the  nerve  and 
decision  which  are  essential  to  separate  success  from 
failure.  No  men  were  ever  hampered  so  sorely  as 
were  the  naval  officers  and  administrators  of  Elizabeth. 
Besides  being  allowed  all  too  little  money  for  carrying 
on  the  service,  they  were  rarely  permitted  to  carry 
out  their  longing  to  strike  the  enemy  before  he  had 
a  chance  of  doing  damage. 

"  I  do  see,"  wrote  Hawkyns  in  February  1587,  a 
year  and  a  half  before  the  coming  of  the  Armada, 
"  I  do  see  we  are  desirous  to  have  peace,  as  it  becometh 


A  FOUR-MASTED  WARSHIP  OF  THE  ELIZABETHAN  NAVY. 

This  contemporary  drawing  shows  accurately  and  clearly  the  rig  and  general  appearance  of  an 
English  ship  of  the  time  of  the  Armada.  Notice  the  portholes  for  the  guns,  the  high-charged  stern,  and 
the  lateen  sails  on  the  mizzen  and  bonaventure-mizzen. 
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good  Christians,  which  is  best  for  all  men  :  and  I 
wish  it  might  anyway  be  brought  to  that  pass  :  but 
in  my  poor  judgment  the  right  way  is  not  taken.  .  .  . 
We  have  to  choose  either  a  dishonourable  and  un- 
certain peace,  or  to  put  on  virtuous  and  valiant  minds, 
to  make  a  way  through  with  such  a  settled  war  as 
may  bring  forth  and  command  a  quiet  peace."  Drake, 
four  months  before  the  Armada  actually  came  up 
Channel,  was  anxious  that  there  should  be  to  "  her 
Majesty  and  her  people  courage  and  boldness  not  to 
fear  any  invasion  hi  her  own  country,  but  to  seek 
God's  enemies  and  her  Majesty's  where  they  may  be 
found."  And  yet  all  the  time  Elizabeth  hesitated 
to  take  the  offensive.  So,  again,  when  at  last,  in  the 
year  before  the  Armada,  Drake  and  his  fleet  were 
permitted  to  get  under  weigh  from  Plymouth  and 
to  sail  for  the  Cadiz  Expedition,  Elizabeth  repented 
her  of  her  allowing  him  to  go  against  Philip,  so  "  her 
majesty  being  otherwise  advertised  that  neither  the 
said  preparations  were  so  great  as  was  reported, 
and  further  that  there  are  of  late  dissolved,"  sent  a 
messenger  post  haste  to  Plymouth  countermanding 
Drake's  orders.  Happily  Drake  had  already  started, 
but  a  fast  pinnace  quickly  made  sail  with  the  despatch 
on  board  and  put  to  sea.  Drake,  however,  was  well 
away  down  Channel,  and,  bad  weather  coming  on, 
the  messenger  was  never  able  to  fulfil  his  mission. 
It  is  possible  that  had  Henry  VIII.  been  on  the 
throne  instead  of  Elizabeth  the  naval  progress  and 
achievements  of  these  forty-five  years  would  have 
been  many  times  more  brilliant  than  even  they 
were.  For  the  French  Navy  had  ceased  to  be  a  thorn 
in  England's  side,  the  rise  of  Holland  as  a  great  naval 
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power  had  not  yet  occurred,  and  more  important  still 
there  was  in  Elizabeth's  subjects  a  flaming  fire  of 
sea-enthusiasm  which  not  even  her  own  niggardliness 
could  extinguish.  Indeed,  had  her  capable  servants 
been  allowed  the  freedom  of  action  which  they  ought 
to  have  had  there  would  have  been  no  such  incident 
as  the  invading  Armada  :  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  it  ever  to  have  left  the  Spanish  coast, 
let  alone  get  as  far  as  the  Lizard.  As  matters  turned 
out,  however,  England  for  the  first  time  in  her  history 
relied  on  her  Navy  as  her  sole  means  of  defence,  meet- 
ing and  vanquishing  the  foe  at  sea  without  allowing 
him  the  chance  of  a  land  battle. 

When  she  ascended  the  throne  Elizabeth's  Crown 
Navy  consisted  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  ships  of 
all  kinds.  One  of  the  largest  vessels  of  her  reign  was 
the  "  Elizabeth  Jonas,"  855  tons,  built  in  1559. 
This  vessel  was  100  feet  long  on  the  keel,  but  above  the 
water-line  raked  forward  another  36  feet  and  raked  aft 
another  6  feet,  with  a  beam  of  38  feet.  When  fully 
commissioned  she  carried  at  sea  a  complement  of 
500  men — 340  mariners,  120  soldiers  and  40  gunners. 
Among  the  other  chief  fighting  ships  were  the 
"  Triumph,"  955  tons,  built  in  1561 ;  the  "  White 
Bear,"  915  tons,  built  in  1564  ;  the  "  Merhonour," 
865  tons,  built  in  1590 ;  the  "  Repulse,"  777  tons, 
built  in  1596  ;  and  the  "  Victory,"  694  tons,  purchased 
in  1560.  During  her  reign  only  twenty-nine  men-of- 
war  of  a  hundred  tons  and  upwards  were  added  to 
the  establishment.  The  galley,  which  had  enjoyed 
a  brief  revival  of  popularity  during  the  proceedings 
against  the  French  in  Henry's  reign,  was  now  again 
waning  in  favour.  For  not  merely  was  she  a  bad 
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sea  boat,  but  she  needed  too  many  men,  though  this 
last  defect  did  not  prevent  the  Mediterranean  govern- 
ments employing  her,  since  with  them  labour  was  both 
cheap  and  plentiful  and  the  day  of  slavery  was  by  no 
means  yet  passed. 

Few  ships  of  the  Elizabethan  era  are  more  generally 
interesting  than  the  "  Dreadnought."  To  us  in  the 
twentieth  century  she  is  additionally  interesting  as 
being  the  first  ship  of  the  English  Navy  so  called ; 
and  in  giving  a  very  brief  outline  of  her  career  we 
shall  obtain  a  fair  insight  into  the  kind  of  work  that 
was  done  by  a  capital  ship  of  this  period.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  State  Papers  Domestic  preserved 
in  the  Public  Record  Office  reveals  a  multiplicity 
of  fascinating  facts  regarding  her  inventory,  com- 
missions and  cruises.  As  usual,  mathematical  exact- 
ness is  usually  wanting,  the  tonnage  varies,  and 
even  the  simplest  addition  of  figures  is  frequently 
inaccurate.  She  was  built  hi  the  year  1573,  rebuilt 
in  1592,  and  again  in  1613,  finally  ending  her  days 
in  1644.  She  was  in  commission  from  1575  to  1580 
and  also  during  the  years  1585,  1587,  1588  and  1590. 
After  that  for  about  a  year  she  lay  in  dock,  but 
resumed  her  activity  in  1594,  1595,  1596,  1597,  1599, 
as  well  as  in  1601,  1602,  and  1603. 

A  document,  dated  24th  May  1574,  forms  "  a  note 
of  the  men  with  their  furniture  and  artillerie  requisite 
for  the  setting  forth  of  24  of  her  majesty's  ships  to 
the  seas  "  on  this  date.  Included  in  this  list  is  the 
"  Dreadnought,"  where  she  is  given  as  of  400  tons, 
carrying  140  mariners,  30  gunners  and  80  soldiers. 
We  find  also  an  estimate  for  the  supplying  of  the 
"  Dreadnought  "  with  such  stores  as  sounding  lines 
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and  sounding  leads,  compasses,  running  glasses, 
pulleys,  "  fflagges  of  St  George,  iron  worke  of  all 
sortes,"  viz.,  "  boltes,"  spikes,  nails,  etc.  "  Okyam  " 
is  also  mentioned  among  a  host  of  other  commodities 
essential  for  the  upkeep  of  a  ship.  The  cost  of  these 
items  and  the  like,  plus  the  "  water  carriage  "  of  them 
from  London  to  the  ships  lying  in  the  Medway,  was 
£1040.  The  estimates  were  made  by  Edw.  Baeshe, 
who  was  then  one  of  the  Navy  Board ;  and  among  the 
victualling  details  reference  is  made  to  certain 
quantities  of  biscuit,  "  beefe  in  salte,"  butter,  bread, 
and  other  provisions  as  well  for  "  fleshe  days  "  as 
for  "  fishe  dayes."  Like  other  ships  of  her  day  the 
"  Dreadnought "  carried  two  kinds  of  powder, 
corn  powder  and  serpentine  powder,  the  estimate 
for  the  former  being  £240,  for  the  latter  £2280. 
"  Corn  "  powder  (compare  the  word  "  corw-beef  ") 
was  specially  prepared  to  retain  its  virtues  on  sea, 
whilst  the  powder  for  the  many  serpentine  guns  was 
not  so  treated.  From  a  survey  of  the  Queen's  ships, 
dated  1st  February  1576,  containing  estimates  of 
repairs  and  their  expenses  in  harbour  whilst  laid 
up,  the  "  Dreadnought  "  is  officially  stated  to  be  in 
good  case  and  needed  no  "  reparations  "  to  be  sus- 
tained other  than  what  was  usually  done  to  her  at 
her  annual  refit. 

In  July  of  1577  the  "  Dreadnought  "  was  ordered 
to  be  sent  with  the  "  Lyon  "  and  the  "  Foresight," 
after  being  put  in  readiness  at  Gillingham,  to 
Cornwall  and  the  "  Isles  of  Scilley,"  and  so  to  the 
South  Coast  of  Ireland,  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Shannon  and  the  West  Irish  Coast  to  watch  La  Roche 
and  James  Fitzmorris.  "  The  fraight  and  conveyance 
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of  the  proportion  of  munitions  aforesaide  from  the 
Tower  of  London  to  Chatham  to  be  delivered  abourd 
the  saide  iii  shipps  there  "  was  to  cost  sixty-six  shillings. 
These  "  munitions  "  would  be  loaded  in  barges  at  the 
Tower,  then  drop  down  the  London  river  with  the  ebb, 
and  eventually  come  up  the  Medway  with  the  flood 
tide,  make  fast  alongside  the  man-of-war  and  dis- 
charge. Some  idea  of  her  furniture  may  be  obtained 
from  the  following  list  belonging  to  the  same  year, 
from  which  the  "  Dreadnought,"  as  she  is  termed,  is 
seen  to  have  carried  80  harquebusses,  25  bowes,  50 
arrowsheaves,  30  pikes,  60  billes,  40  corslettes,  and 
80  murrions.  In  August  of  the  same  year  there  is  a 
note  of  the  charges  for  victualling  these  three  ships 
for  another  month  longer  of  "  xxviii  daies."  The 
victuals  are  to  be  sent  from  London  to  these  ships  in 
the  Narrow  Seas,  "  when/'  says  the  manuscript,  "  it 
is  to  be  considered  that  one  of  her  majesty's  pynnasses 
may  be  appointed  to  wafte  the  same."  A  "  wafter," 
it  may  be  explained,  was  a  special  type  of  craft  for 
conveying  provisions,  just  as  "  hoyes  "  were  also  used 
for  carrying  horses  in  transporting  an  expedition. 

Two  years  later  there  is  "an  estimate  made  for  the 
charges  of  four  of  her  Majesty's  ships  to  be  equipped 
for  the  seas  in  warlike  manner  for  two  months  of 
xxviii  daies."  These  four  ships  are  the  "  Revenge," 
"  Dreadnought,"  "  Swiftsure,"  and  "  Foresighte." 
The  total  number  of  the  "  Dreadnought's  "  crew  is 
given  as  220,  while  that  of  the  "  Revenge  "  totalled 
300,  the  "Foresighte"  180,  and  the  "Swiftsure" 
(or  "  Swift-pursuer  "  as  her  name  really  originated) 
was  200.  There  is  an  interesting  note  also  of  the 
charges  that  "  Her  majesty  must  necessarily  be«  at 
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now  presently  for  the  keepyng  of  the  haven  of  Dover 
in  the  bad  state  it  is  in  [sic]  :  unlesse  order  be  taken  for 
the  repare  of  the  same  thoroughly."  For  the  Cinque 
Ports  had  suffered  from  neglect,  were  silting  up  rapidly, 
and  not  much  [good  for  the  modern  deeper-draught 
vessels. 

In  August  of  1579  there  were  given  "  instructions 
for  Sir  John  Perrot,  knight,  appointed  Admiral  of  the 
Queen's  Majesty's  shippes,"  that  were  sent  to  cruise 
off  the  Western  Coasts  of  Ireland  again  to  intercept 
and  destroy  the  ships  there  lying  on  the  landing  of 
James  Fitzmorris  the  "  traitor  and  rebell."  They  were 
also  to  act  against  the  dangerous  pirates  who  were 
roving  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Scillies.  In  con- 
nection with  Sir  John  Perrot's  expedition  there  is 
preserved  "  the  demande  made  by  Edward  Baeshe, 
generall  Surveyor  of  her  Majesty's  victualles  "  for 
revictualling  the  "  Revenge,"  "  Dreadnought," 
"  Swiftsure,"  "Foresight"  and  "Achates."  These 
victuals  are  to  be  provided  at  "  Bristowe  "  (Bristol) 
"  wth  all  speade "  and  thence  to  be  shipped  to 
"  Irelande,"  but  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that  the 
carrying  from  Bristol  to  Ireland  is  to  be  done  "  at 
her  Majesty's  adventure."  By  the  end  of  August 
Perrot  reports  to  the  Privy  Council  his  proceedings 
in  search  of  the  pirates,  but  complains  that  his  own 
mariners  were  very  ill  chosen.  However,  he  reports 
also  that  a  fleet  is  preparing  in  Spain — the  date,  1579, 
is  noticeable,  for  it  was  not  till  1588  that  it  actually 
arrived  in  English  waters — and  he  mentions  that 
some  of  the  Weymouth  merchants  had  been  robbed 
by  the  attacks  of  French  pirates.  It  is  evident  that 
during  the  same  winter  the  "  Dreadnought  "  and  other 
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capital  ships  were  kept  afloat  in  harbour,  well  pro- 
vided and  ready  for  any  emergency.  This  is  shown 
from  an  agreement,  dated  10th  October,  between  the 
Queen  and  "  John  Hawkyns,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy," 
and  from  another  agreement  extending  over  three  and 
a  half  large  pages  containing  "  Articles  of  orders  and 
agreements  made  and  taken  by  the  most  mighty 
Princess  Elizabeth  .  .  .  with  her  Majesties'  humble 
servants  Peter  Pett  and  Matthew  Baker,  two  of  Her 
Highness's  Master  Shipwrights,  for  and  concerning 
workes  of  carpentry  for  and  about  the  maintayning 
and  repayring  her  Majesties'  ships  and  vessells  heer- 
after  named,  in  harborough."  This  was  to  be  from 
"  the  feast  of  Saint  Michell  (29th  September)  last 
past,  du  her  Highnes  good  pleasure." 

The  t  lage  of  the  "  Dreadnought  "  varies  from 
360  to  4'>0  tons,  but  she  is  in  many  ways  typical  of 
the  handiest,  best  sailing  and  most  weatherly  class 
of  warships  of  this  reign,  and  so  hi  studying  her  we 
can  get  a  fair  idea  of  many  of  the  men-of-war.  Eighty 
feet  long,  thirty  feet  broad  and  fifteen  feet  deep,  she 
was  almost  a  sister-ship,  though  slightly  larger  in  dis- 
placement, to  the  "  Swiftsure."  She  carried  sixteen 
heavy  guns,  eight  lighter  ones,  as  well  as  eighteen 
quick-firers.  Her  battery  consisted  of  canon-perier 
(24-pounders),  culverins  (17-pounders),  and  demi- 
culverins  (9-pounders),  as  well  as  sakers,  falcons, 
fowlers  and  fowler  chambers.  The  total  weight  of  her 
ordnance  was  thirty-two  tons,  and  when  in  harbour 
and  out  of  commission  she  had  a  nucleus  crew  of  ten. 
When  at  sea  her  cost  to  the  Government  for  wages 
and  victualling  amounted  to  £303,  6s.  8d.  per  month. 
She  had  been  built  at  Deptford  by  Matthew  Baker 
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in  the  same  year  and  side  by  side  with  the  "  Swift- 
sure/'  and  the  latter  being  under  the  care  of  Peter 
Pett  there  was  naturally  a  good  deal  of  rivalry  as  to 
which  man  would  turn  out  the  better  ship.  But  she 
was  destined  to  carry  her  dragon's  figure-head  through 
many  a  sea  and  to  be  present  at  many  an  engagement 
before  her  distinguished  career  came  to  its  close. 
True,  Peter  Pett  won  the  race  in  building,  for  both 
the  "  Swiftsure  "  and  "  Achates  "  were  launched  on 
llth  October,  but  the  "  Dreadnought  "  followed  only 
a  month  later. 

Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  service  which  a  royal 
ship  performed  before  being  broken  up  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  facts  additional  to  those 
already  given.  Under  Captain  Thomas  Fenner  she 
was  sent  with  Drake  in  April  1587  to  attack  the 
Spaniards  in  their  own  ports  on  the  famous  Cadiz 
Expedition.  This  same  ship,  under  the  same  Thomas 
Fenner,  now  a  Vice- Admiral,  was  with  the  "  Revenge  " 
and  others  in  1589  sent  under  Drake,  again  in  April, 
and  again  from  Plymouth,  against  the  Portuguese, 
having  in  the  previous  summer  been  engaged  in  the 
thick  of  the  fighting  against  the  Armada,  especially 
distinguishing  herself  on  29th  July  off  Gravelines. 
In  1594  the  "  Dreadnought  "  was  one  of  the  squadron 
which  co-operated  with  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  against 
the  Spaniards  who  had  been  granted  Blavet,  in 
Morbihan,  near  the  scene  where  the  English  ships 
many  centuries  before  had  helped  the  Veneti  against 
Caesar.  Two  years  later,  when  the  Spaniards  had 
become  masters  of  Calais,  and  were  supposed  to  be 
contemplating  another  invasion  of  England,  so  that 
a  great  expedition  under  Howard  of  Effingham  had 
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to  be  sent  once  more  against  Cadiz,  this  same  ship 
went  forth  with  her  sisters  as  usual  from  Plymouth ; 
and  yet  once  more  in  the  same  year,  this  time 
under  the  supreme  command  of  Cumberland,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  perform  her  duty.  The  following  year  she 
was  off  again  with  the  expedition,  known  as  "  The 
Voyage  to  the  Islands,"  to  surprise  the  Spanish  in 
Corunna  and  Ferrol  and  seize  one  of  the  Azores. 
Essex,  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  Raleigh  and  others 
went  too,  the  "  Dreadnought  "  being  commanded  by 
Sir  William  Brooke.  And,  not  to  weary  the  reader 
any  further,  hi  1602,  under  Captain  Mainwaring,  she 
formed  a  unit  of  'the  expedition  sent  to  observe  the 
Spanish  coasts  and  do  all  possible  damage  to  the 
enemy.  It  was  during  these  proceedings  that  the 
"  Dreadnought  "  became  the  flagship  and  played  a 
conspicuous  part,  for  the  "  Repulse,"  flagship,  sprang 
a  leak  and  had  to  be  sent  home.  Finally,  in  the  same 
year,  she  returned  from  England  under  Monson  to 
watch  the  Spanish  coast,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ferrol  and  Corunna,  but  she  was  compelled 
to  return  home,  very  sickly,  before  the  admiral. 

With  such  a  full  life  as  this — and  her  days  were  not 
ended  for  another  forty  years — no  one  could  accuse  the 
Elizabethan  ships  of  being  useless  hulks,  fit  only  to 
take  an  occasional  cruise  in  fine  weather  in  the  Narrow 
Seas. 

We  used  the  words  just  now  of  "  capital  ship." 
Strictly  speaking,  this  was  a  seventeenth-century 
expression  to  denote  a  ship  that  formed  the  backbone 
of  a  fighting  fleet  and  had  a  place  in  the  fighting  line. 
The  "  great  ship  "  or  "  ship-of-the-line  "  was  estab- 
lished in  1588,  and  went  on  developing  till  she  reached 
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her  zenith  at  Trafalgar.  Briefly,  the  evolution  of  the 
great  ship  was  as  follows.  In  the  Mediterranean, 
vessels  roughly  divided  themselves  into  two  distinct 
types.  The  one  was  the  mobile  galley,  the  other 
was  the  ponderous  round  ship  or  carrack.  But  the 
former  had  the  disadvantages  already  enumerated 
on  a  previous  page,  and  the  latter  was  too  slow  and 
cumbrous.  Therefore  a  compromise  was  made  and 
the  galleon  evolved.  The  latter  was  given  a  length 
three  times  her  beam,  with  a  long  flat  floor  and  good 
freeboard,  yet  she  was  neither  so  clumsy  nor  so  lofty 
as  the  big  merchant  carracks.  Emphatically  the 
galleonfwas  not  essentially  a  Spanish  ship  as  is  so 
frequently  but  erroneously  imagined.  Spain,  in  fact, 
was  the  last  of  the  great  maritime  powers  to  adopt 
this  type.  She  denoted  a  vessel  built  expressly  for 
war  and  not  for  trade,  and,  as  we  saw  on  a  previous 
page,  Henry  VIII.  had  introduced  this  type  into  the 
English  service.  But  England  found  that  in  spite 
of  her  virtues  the  galleon  possessed  also  certain 
drawbacks,  so  from  her  came  the  ship-of-the-line  or 
capital  ship.  It  was  only  after  the  disaster  of  1588 
that  the  Spaniards  improved  their  cumbrous  galleons, 
and  subsequently  naval  experts  wrote  learned  treatises 
on  the  subject  of  improved  shipbuilding,  so  that  in 
course  of  time,  instead  of  the  Spanish  vessels  being 
only  twice  their  beam,  they  were  given  a  length  three 
times  their  width. 

The  galleon  was  low  in  the  waist  but  had  a  high 
quarter  deck  which  began  to  rise  immediately  abaft 
the  mainmast  and  continued  up  to  a  poop  high  up 
over  the  stern,  so  that  her  commanding  officer  towered 
above  his  ship  and  men  below.  Forward  she  had  a 
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forecastle,  square,  but  nothing  nearly  as  high  as  the 
stern.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  the  use 
of  the  terms  employed  by  sailors  at  this  time,  but 
a  galleasse  denoted  "  my  ship  comparatively  low  in 
the  water,  irrespective  of  oars,"  though  not  infre- 
quently fitted  with  the  latter.  The  deep-sea  pinnesse 
(as  distinct  from  a  ship's  small  boat)  was  smaller  still 
than  the  galleasse,  and  was  a  vessel  of  from  fifteen 
to  eighty  tons.  Those  readers  who  have  enjoyed 
the  delights  of  cruising  with  Hakluyt's  heroes  in  his 
fascinating  pages,  round  the  world  with  Drake  and 
over  many  seas  during  this  period  will  recollect  that 
very  frequently  one  of  the  squadron  consisted  of  such 
a  craft  as  this  last  mentioned.  But  we  must  not  delay 
too  long  over  this  branch  of  our  subject ;  one  would 
only  point  out  for  the  sake  of  future  clearness  that 
whereas  the  galleon  became  the  prototype  of  the 
ship-of-the-line,  and  the  galleasse  that  of  the  frigate, 
the  pinnesse  was  the  forerunner  of  the  corvette  or 
sloop.  I  have  dealt  elsewhere  so  fully  with  the 
sails  and  rigging  of  these  Elizabethan  ships  that  if 
the  reader  should  desire  to  pursue  meticulous  points 
still  further  I  would  ask  him  to  consult  that  other 
volume.  Our  present  purpose  is,  whilst  indicating 
the  character  of  these  ships,  to  emphasise  rather  their 
activities,  development  and  control  as  a  navy,  than 
as  a  series  of  units  illustrating  the  history  of  shipping. 
But  in  pursuance  of  our  subject,  before  we  can 
proceed  to  deal  with  the  actual  naval  warfare  of  this 
reign,  there  are  still  some  items  which  must  be  put 
before  the  reader  in  order  to  provide  him  with  an 
adequate  outlook.  It  was  to  Hawkyns,  the  ablest 
shipbuilder  of  these  times,  who  became  Treasurer 
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of  the  Navy,  that  the  improved  character  of  the  royal 
ships  was  due.  Those  great  forecastles  and  lofty 
poops  were  seen  to  be  unnecessarily  exaggerated 
and  were  cut  down  accordingly.  It  was  his  idea 
also  that  brought  in  the  use  of  elm  boards  for  sheath- 
ing the  underbody  of  the  ships,  layers  of  tar  and  hair 
being  placed  in  between.  Those  comparatively  handy, 
lower-charged,  proportionately  longer  hulled  vessels 
of  the  English  fleet  which  dealt  such  terrible  destruc- 
tion into  the  Armada  came  from  his  plans. 

Had  we  been  able  to  go  aboard  one  of  these 
Elizabethan  ships  we  should  have  found  both  fore- 
castle and  poop  very  difficult  to  mount  in  the  case 
of  opposition  by  her  crew.  Shut  off  from  the  waist 
by  bulkheads,  the  latter  were  pierced  for  using  the 
firing-pieces.  So  also  below  deck  the  bulkheads 
were  likewise  pierced.  The  result  was  that  if  you 
were  the  enemy  and  had  succeeded  in  getting  aboard 
you  would  find  yourself  caught  between  two  fires. 

We  showed  in  the  last  chapter  the  rate  of  payment 
which  was  made  during  Henry's  reign.  In  the 
Elizabethan  time  the  seamen's  wages  were  raised 
to  ten  shillings  a  month,  whilst  gratuities  were  some- 
times granted  to  disabled  men,  and  extra  pay  for 
especially  meritorious  service ;  but  the  dirt,  bad 
ventilation,  and  bad  victuals  still  carried  off  large 
numbers  of  men.  In  matters  of  both  seamanship 
and  navigation  very  considerable  advance  was  made 
between  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  end  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
skill  in  fighting.  During  the  whole  of  the  Queen's 
occupancy  of  the  throne  there  were  but  two  English 
men-of-war  captured  by  Spain,  and  only  one  dock- 
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yard-built  ship  lost  owing  to  bad  weather,  fire  or 
running  ashore,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  our 
ships  were  out  in  some  of  the  same  gales  in  which 
the  Spanish  vessels  foundered.  No  one  can  read 
the  logs  of  these  Elizabethan  voyagers  sailing  round 
the  Horn,  wandering  over  the  globe,  making  remark- 
ably good  landfalls  and  losing  so  small  a  number  of 
ships  (considering  the  paucity  of  their  nautical  instru- 
ments), and  fail  to  admire  the  skill  of  these  sixteenth- 
century  navigators,  whereas  the  Spanish  sailormen 
were  bad  both  as  to  their  navigation  and  seamanship. 
Indeed  many,  if  not  most,  of  those  losses  which  befell 
the  Armada  returning  round  the  West  Coast  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  ought  never  to  have  occurred,  and  yet 
Spain  was  the  country  which  had  its  Pilot  Major  and 
tried  to  help  its  seamen  with  the  most  able  instruction 
of  the  age. 

Just  how  far  the  study  of  navigation  had  advanced 
is  amazingly  shown  by  some  of  the  logs  in  Hakluyt, 
and  more  especially  by  a  little  book,  now  very  scarce, 
written  by  William  Bourne  and  printed  in  1574,  or 
three  years  before  Drake  circumnavigated  the  globe. 
This  volume,  which  is  well  worth  the  careful  perusal 
of  anyone  who  has  affection  for  nautical  matters,  is 
entitled  "  A  Regiment  for  the  Sea  :  Conteynyng  most 
profitable  Rules  .  .  .  most  needful  and  necessary 
for  al  Seafaryng  men.  .  .  ."  Within  its  pages  the 
budding  seafarer  is  taught  with  great  clearness  an 
amazing  amount  of  information  about  meridians, 
degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  the  practise  and 
theory  of  navigation,  how  to  observe  the  height  of 
the  sun  and  stars,  how  to  employ  the  cross-staff 
and  astrolabe.  He  is  taught  the  points  of  the  compass, 
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the  working  of  the  moon  and  tides,  how  to  find  the 
variation  of  the  compass  by  the  stars,  together  with 
much  more  information  relative  to  the  making  of 
"  sea  cardes "  (charts)  which  were  now  beginning 
to  be  used  instead  of  globes.  Finally  there  are  some 
valuable  sailing  directions  and  soundings  for  entering 
and  proceeding  up  the  English  Channel,  showing 
that  the  use  of  the  lead  had  been  very  considerably 
employed  in  these  times  for  indicating  the  nature 
of  the  floor  of  the  sea.  Bourne  emphasises  the  fact 
to  his  pupils  that  "  to  take  the  true  height  of  the 
Sunne  at  the  Sea,  the  best  way  is  to  doo  it  with  the 
crosse  staffe." 

The  same  writer  will  seem  to  many  who  read  his 
books  for  the  first  time  to  be  wonderfully  modern 
and  advanced.  For  in  another  little  volume  entitled 
"  Inventions  or  Devises  very  necessary  for  all  Generalles 
and  Captaines  ...  as  wel  by  sea  as  by  Land," 
published  in  1578,  and  containing  no  end  of  excellent 
hints  for  seamanship  and  gunnery,  such  as  how  to 
board  the  enemy  and  how  best  to  prevent  him  per- 
forming such  an  act,  how  to  beat  a  hostile  fleet  when 
"  you  bee  not  the  fourth  part  of  his  strength,"  he 
goes  on,  in  "  Devise  17,"  to  advocate  and  describe 
what  is  nothing  less  than  the  modern  centre-board 
so  well  known  to  any  who  have  experience  of  small 
sailing  craft.  The  use  of  this  is  "  to  make  a  ship 
to  draw  or  goe  but  a  little  way  into  the  water,  and  yet 
to  saile  well  by  the  wind."  His  explanation  goes 
on  to  show  that  "  that  place  where  as  the  Keele  should 
stande  must  be  open  into  the  Shippe  and  made  tight 
on  both  the  sides,  as  high  or  deepe  as  the  Ship  dooth 
goe  into  the  water  when  shee  is  loden,  and  in  that 
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there  must  be  made  a  thing  to  be  letten  downe,  and 
to  bee  wound  up  againe  .  .  .  and  then  that  will  not 
suffer  the  Ship  to  fall  to  Leewardes  .  .  .  and  by 
this  meanes  you  may  make  a  Ship  of  a  hundred 
Tunnes  not  to  drawe  fiue  foote  water."  Still  more 
surprising  is  "  Devise  21,"  which  is  the  sixteenth- 
century  protype  of  the  modern  patent  log  used  on 
every  ocean-going  steamship,  mercantile  and  naval, 
afloat.  The  "  deuiser  of  this  engine,"  Bourne  states, 
was  Humfrey  Cole,  and  it  consisted  of  a  small 
44  boate  "  which,  being  towed  astern  of  the  ship,  was 
fitted  with  a  paddle  wheel  whose  arms  revolved  by 
the  motion  through  the  water  ;  and  so  by  means 
of  axle  trees,  teeth,  and  cogged  wheels  registered 
the  number  of  leagues  which  the  ship  herself  had 
journeyed. 

In  yet  a  third  little  book  entitled  "  The  Arte  of 
Shooting  in  Great  Ordnance,"  published  in  1587,  or 
the  year  immediately  preceding  the  coming  of  the 
Armada,  Bourne  goes  thoroughly  into  the  matter  of 
what  he  is  pleased  to  name  "  this  barbarous  and  rude 
thing  called  the  Art  of  Shooting  in  great  Ordnaunce." 
The  expression  is  curious  as  illustrating  the  attitude 
of  mind  in  a  period  when  arrows,  bills  and  pikes  were 
still  retained  for  naval  warfare.  In  his  preface  he 
says  that  he  writes  this  book  because  "  we  English 
men  haue  not  beene  counted  but  of  late  daies  to 
become  good  Gunners,  and  the  principall  point  that 
hath  caused  English  men  to  be  counted  good  Gunners 
hath  been  for  that  they  are  hardie  or  without  fear 
about  their  ordnaunce  :  but  for  the  knowledg  in  it 
other  nations  and  countries  haue  tasted  better  therof , 
as  the  Italians,  French  and  Spaniardes,  for  that  the 
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English  men  haue  had  but  little  instruction  but  that 
they  haue  learned  of  the  Doutchmen,  or  Flemings  in 
the  time  of  King  Henry  the  eight." 

There  is  scarcely  an  item  which  Bourne  does  not 
refer  to  in  connection  with  his  subject.  He  points 
out  the  allowance  that  must  be  made  for  the  wind 
in  firing,  and  how  to  secure  good  aim.  The  cannon 
are  to  be  placed  so  as  to  be  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
ports  of  the  ship,  and  care  is  to  be  taken  that  the 
wheels  of  the  carriage  on  which  the  gun  is  mounted 
are  not  made  too  high.  The  "  shorter  "  ordnance 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  ship's  side,  inasmuch  as,  since 
they  are  lighter,  this  arrangement  is  "  for  the  ease  of 
the  Shyppe,"  and  also  that  when  the  ship  is  heeling 
and  the  ports  must  be  shut  it  is  easier  to  take  in  the 
shorter  pieces.  Another  reason  is  that  the  shorter 
pieces,  when  in  the  ports,  project  so  little  from  the 
ship's  side  that  they  cannot  interfere  with  the  working 
of  the  ship.  Otherwise  "  the  Sheetes  and  Tackes, 
or  the  Bolynes  "  (bowlines — used  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  the  sail  quite  flat)  "  wyle  alwayes  bee  foule 
of  the  Ordnaunce,  whereby  it  may  muche  annoy 
them  in  foule  weather."  Long  ordnance  are  to  be 
placed  right  aft  and  out  of  the  stern,  otherwise  they 
"  may  bio  we  up  the  Counter  of  the  Shyppes  sterne." 
Bourne  instructs  his  readers  how  to  shoot  at  a  movable 
mark,  and  divides  the  armament  into  the  following 
nine  classes : — Cannons,  Demi-cannons,  Culverins, 
Demi-Culverins,  Sakers,  Minions,  Falcons,  Falconets, 
and  Fowlers. 

Mr  Oppenheim  states  that  the  heaviest  gun  used 
aboard  was  the  Culverin,  which  threw  a  ball  weighing 
Ibs.  for  a  distance  of  12,500  feet :  in  other  words, 
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for  not  quite  2|  miles.  The  demi-cannon,  with  a 
ball  weighing  30£  Ibs.,  had  a  range  of  only  8500  feet, 
whilst  the  demi-culverin  had  the  same  range  as  the 
culverin  but  with  only  a  9£  Ib.  ball.  Next  came  the 
perrier  which  threw  a  24 J  Ib.  ball  a  distance  of  8000 
feet.  Besides  these,  the  sakers,  minions  and  falconets 
were  used  as  light  ordnance.  Bourne  says  that  the 
demi-cannons  of  the  oldest  sort  were  5f  inches  "  in 
height  in  the  mouth,"  whereas  the  sakers  were  only 
3f  inches  thus  measured,  the  falconets  being  2£  inches 
at  the  mouth  and  5  or  5£  feet  long. 

I  feel  that  I  scarcely  need  apologise  to  the  reader 
for  having  detained  his  attention  so  long  on  these 
matters  before  proceeding  with  the  splendid  fights 
and  achievements  of  these  historic  seamen ;  for  the 
bare  facts  of  sea  battles  are  of  little  avail  if  the  writer 
has  not  afforded  the  reader  every  opportunity  of 
grasping  the  general  conditions  and  the  limitations 
under  which  the  fighting  took  place,  the  nature  of 
the  ships  and  guns,  the  lot  of  the  men  behind  the  guns, 
and  the  amount  of  skill  that  was  prevalent.  But 
now  we  are  in  a  position  to  devote  ourselves  to  the 
most  brilliant  naval  battles  in  which  England  had  yet 
been  engaged — exploits  that  will  be  told  and  retold 
as  long  as  ever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  And 
all  the  time  that  we  are  watching  this  fighting  let  us 
not  forget  that  these  men  had  not  behind  them  that 
long  tradition  of  an  illustrious  service  which  we  have 
to-day  :  for  it  was  then  practically  a  new  experience. 
Less  than  a  hundred  years  before,  the  Navy  had  been 
almost  dead,  and  even  now  they  were  but  emerging 
from  ignorance  in  the  way  to  handle  big  ships,  guns 
and  the  bigger  problems  of  ocean  navigation.  Our 
I 
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space  is  limited  and  therefore  we  shall  chiefly  confine 
ourselves  to  strictly  naval  matters  now  that  so 
definite  a  cleaving  between  the  merchant  and  royal 
fleets  was  beginning.  Most  of  those  thrilling  voyages 
into  unknown  seas  made  in  this  reign  belong  rather 
to  a  history  of  merchant  shipping  than  to  our  present 
subject — although  some  were  semi-private,  semi-royal 
expeditions,  and  even  men  of  good  family,  who  subse- 
quently rose  to  occupy  high  office  in  the  Navy,  began 
their  sea-training  as  rovers  and  found  in  piracy  a 
sufficiently  exciting  and  instructive  experience  if 
not  always  a  lucrative  profession.  To-day,  if  we 
heard  of  a  Sovereign  of  one  of  the  principal  powers 
lending  some  of  his  ships  and  agreeing  to  accept  a 
third  of  the  booty  captured  during  such  an  expedi- 
tion we  should  rub  our  eyes  in  amazement  :  and  yet 
that  is  exactly  what  was  the  agreement  made  with 
Elizabeth  in,  for  instance,  the  venture  of  1595  made 
under  Hawkyns  and  Drake.  There  was  no  continuous 
effort  to  put  down  the  piracy  of  others,  although,  as 
we  have  shown,  the  "  Dreadnought "  and  other 
ships  were  occasionally  sent  to  patrol  the  Narrow 
Seas  and  catch  the  delinquents.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  although  sometimes  there  were  the  richest 
of  prizes  to  be  captured  by  those  illustrious  English 
pirates  and  privateers  of  this  reign,  whose  names 
are  handed  down  with  a  halo  of  fame  encircling  them, 
yet  a  good  many  adventurers  were  ruined  physically 
as  well  as  financially  by  some  of  their  exploits.  The 
two  finest  captures  are  those  mentioned  by  Hakluyt 
and  other  chroniclers.  These  two  prizes  were  the 
"  San  Felipe  "  by  Drake  in  1587,  and  the  "  Madre 
de  Dios  "  in  1592.  Some  idea  of  the  worth  of  the 
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last-mentioned  prize  may  be  obtained  from  a  state- 
ment in  one  of  the  Hatfield  MSS.,  wherein  the  value 
of  the  ship,  after  she  had  been  brought  in  to  Dart- 
mouth, was  reckoned  to  amount  to  £28,537,  10s.  even 
in  Elizabethan  money. 

We  mentioned  at  an  earlier  stage  that  between  the 
English  and  Spaniards  war  was  bound  to  come  sooner 
or  later.  The  first  reason  was  found  in  the  fact  that 
English  people  were  jealous  of  Spain's  material  success 
in  the  New  World  and  were  determined  to  get  a  share 
in  the  obtaining  of  its  riches.  For  this  cause  alone 
collision  would  inevitably  have  followed.  But  addi- 
tional to  this  was  the  virulent  hatred  of  Spain  on 
religious  grounds  after  England  had  undergone  the 
breach  with  Papal  authority.  Therefore,  seeing  that 
the  Pope  had  drawn  a  line  north  and  south  a  hundred 
leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Azores  through  the  globe 
and  given  all  the  territory  that  lay  westward  of  that 
line  to  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  and  had  left 
everything  east  of  that  demarcation  to  the  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  the  Portuguese,  it  was  only  a  question 
of  the  very  shortest  time  before  a  chance  spark  should 
start  a  conflagration  that  was  to  burn  for  many  years. 
And  let  it  be  said  at  once  that  the  hatred  between 
the  two  countries  was  entirely  mutual. 

It  was  hi  1562  that  Hawkyns,  who  had  already 
made  "  divers  voyages  to  the  Isles  of  the  Canaries," 
sailed  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  knowing  that  there  was  a 
good  demand  for  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  having 
obtained  the  necessary  financial  support  at  home, 
arrived  off  the  African  coast  where  "  partly  by  the 
sworde,  and  partly  by  other  meanes  "  he  obtained  three 
hundred  of  these  black  slaves.  Next,  with  the  assistance 
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of  a  Spanish  pilot,  he  crossed  thence  the  broad  Atlantic, 
arrived  on  the  Spanish  Main,  exchanged  the  whole 
number  of  his  live  cargo  and  obtained  so  much  valuable 
merchandise  in  return  that  he  had  to  charter  two 
other  craft  additional  to  his  ships,  and  returned  home 
"  with  prosperous  successe  and  much  gaine  to  himself e 
and  the  aforesayde  adventurers." 

In  1564  Hawkyns  makes  his  second  expedition  to 
the  same  part  of  the  globe.  Taking  five  ships,  of  which 
the  biggest  was  the  "  Jesus  of  Lubeck,"  700  tons,  that 
had  belonged  formerly  to  the  Hanseatic  League,  and 
the  smallest  was  the  "  Swallow  "  of  30  tons,  and 
"  all  well  furnished  with  men  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  threescore  and  ten,  as  also  with  ordinance  and 
vituall  requisite  for  such  a  voiage  ";  and  being  presently 
joined  at  sea  by  the  "  Minion,"  one  of  the  Queen's 
royal  ships,  he  again  calls  at  the  West  African  Coast, 
loads  up  with  more  negroes,  who  took  up  so  much  room 
that  they  "  pinched  us  all,"  and  made  for  the  West 
Indies.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  had 
now  been  strictly  forbidden  by  Spain  to  trade  with 
the  English,  Hawkyns  succeeds  in  disposing  of  his 
living  freight,  and  once  more  returns  "  bringing  home 
both  golde,  silver,  Pearles  and  other  jewels  great 
store,"  to  the  great  profit  of  the  adventurers. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  protestations  of  Spain 
against  his  disrespect  for  their  laws,  Hawkyns  sets 
forth,  in  1567,  on  his  third  voyage.  The  fleet  consisted 
of  six  ships,  of  which  Hawkyns  had  the  "  Jesus  of 
Lubeck  "  for  himself,  whilst  the  "  Judith,"  a  bark  of 
50  tons,  was  this  time  commanded  by  Francis  Drake, 
his  cousin,  now  a  young  man  of  only  twenty-two  but 
presently  to  become  the  finest  sailorman  of  even  the 
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splendid  Elizabethans.  Of  the  fleet  the  Queen  had 
herself  contributed  two  great  ships.  But  on  this 
voyage  Hawkyns  had  more  trouble  both  in  obtaining 
and  disposing  of  the  negroes,  and  the  West  Indian 
ports  were  more  tightly  closed  against  him.  He  had 
gone  on  his  bold,  fearless  and,  it  must  be  admitted, 
impudent  way,  entering  their  ports  just  when  and  how 
it  pleased  him,  pretending  that  he  had  been  compelled 
to  put  in  through  stress  of  weather  or  any  other  excuse 
that  was  likely  to  be  accepted.  He  bombarded 
Cartagena,  and  then,  passing  on  "  for  the  avoyding 
of  certaine  dangerous  stormes  called  the  Huricanos, 
which  accustomed  to  begin  there  about  that  time 
of  the  yere,"  after  enduring  eight  days'  stormy  weather, 
was  "  constrained  to  flee  for  succour  to  the  port  of 
S.  John  de  Ullua,  or  Vera  Cruz,"  the  chief  port  of 
Mexico,  and  coolly  let  go  anchor  inside  the  little 
island  protecting  the  roadstead.  On  the  landward 
side  was  the  Spanish  treasure  fleet,  and  the  very  first 
morning  after  Hawkyns'  arrival  thirteen  Spanish  ships 
appeared  in  the  offing  escorting  from  Spain  the  new 
Viceroy.  Hawkyns  was  pretty  wide  awake  and  up 
to  most  of  the  Spanish  tricks,  but  he  suffered  a  severe 
defeat  this  time,  though  the  game  as  played  by  the 
enemy  was  treacherous  to  a  degree.  The  English 
had  as  a  precautionary  measure  mounted  guns  on  the 
little  island,  since  they  had  been  compelled  to  lay 
out  their  anchors  to  that  shore,  and  they  feared  that 
the  Spaniards  might  be  disposed  to  cut  adrift  the 
cables  of  the  "  Jesus  of  Lubeck  "  and  her  sisters. 
At  the  same  time  Hawkyns,  knowing  that  if  he  caused 
unprovoked  war  would  have  to  meet  Elizabeth's 
severe  displeasure  on  his  return,  agreed  not  to  molest 
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the  newly-arrived  Spanish  fleet,  who  either  had  to 
put  to  sea  again  and  be  lost  in  a  hurricane  or  be 
permitted  to  lie  very  close  to  the  English  ships  in  the 
tiny  harbour.  It  was  therefore  mutually  contracted 
between  the  two  nationalities  that  their  vessels  should 
lie  side  by  side  in  peace  and  amity. 

However,  Hawkyns  presently  observed  that  rather 
an  unnecessary  amount  of  activity  was  going  on 
aboard  his  neighbours.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
"  shifting  of  weapons  from  shippe  to  shippe,  and 
planting  and  bending  their  Ordinance  against  our 
men,"  so  he  complained  to  the  Viceroy,  who  protested 
that  no  harm  was  meant  and  ordered  the  suspicious 
objects  to  be  removed.  But  later,  on  a  given  signal 
from  a  trumpet,  the  Spaniards  treacherously  fell 
upon  the  English  from  all  sides  with  terrible  sudden- 
ness, some  rowing  off  to  the  island  and  slaying  those 
of  Hawkyns'  men  there  posted,  and  seizing  the  guns 
of  the  English.  Others  massacred  most  of  the  crews 
afloat,  took  more  prisoners,  and  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  only  the  "  Minion  "  and  Drake's  "  Judith  " 
were  able  to  haul  out,  make  sail  and  escape,  partly 
owing  to  their  superior  and  fierce  gunnery.  But 
although  these  two  ships  were  able  to  get  to  the  open 
sea  and  eventually  reach  England,  yet  there  were  now 
so  many  on  board  that  they  "  were  like  to  perish  with 
famine  at  the  Sea,"  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
land  half  the  men  and  let  them  trust  to  luck.  Of  the 
latter's  subsequent  wanderings,  their  hardships,  their 
trials  before  the  Inquisition  and  subsequent  return 
home  after  as  long  a  period  as  sixteen  and  even  twenty- 
three  years  of  imprisonment,  working  chained  to 
Spanish  galleys  in  Europe  and  enduring  other  in- 
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dignities,  we  need  not  discourse.  Two  facts,  however, 
we  may  add.  Firstly,  that  even  in  the  admission  of 
the  prisoners  who  wrote  their  accounts  when  they  got 
back  to  England,  the  Inquisition,  which  was  the  out- 
come of  Spain  rather  than  of  the  Roman  Church,  was 
established  in  the  West  Indies  "  very  much  against 
the  mindes  of  the  Spaniards  themselves  .  .  ." 
"  yea,  many  of  the  Spaniards  and  Friers  themselves 
do  utterly  abhorre  and  mislike  of  that  cruell  Inquisi- 
tion "  ;  and  secondly,  this  treacherous  onslaught  and 
crushing  defeat  stirred  up  English  feeling  at  home  to 
an  unprecedented  frenzy  of  hate.  When,  therefore, 
the  survivors  set  "foot  once  more  on  their  motherland 
and  related  their  experiences,  there  was  not  a  soldier 
or  sailor  ashore  that  hesitated  to  demand  instant 
punishment.  And  thus,  in  this  third  expedition  of 
Hawkyns,  we  have,  as  it  were,  the  prologue  to  that 
long  and  exciting  drama,  of  which  the  Armada's 
invasion  was  but  the  climax.  If  to  the  Spaniards 
the  English  were  heretics  and  "  Beggars  of  the  Sea," 
these  aliens  were  the  basest  and  most  intolerable  of 
deceivers.  The  day  of  reckoning  would  soon  come. 

Thirsting  for  vengeance  on  those  who  had  sent  his 
fellow-countrymen  and  their  ships  to  destruction, 
Drake,  in  the  year  1572,  comes  sailing  over  the  ocean 
again,  but  this  time  in  supreme  command,  to  administer 
the  punishment  which  every  individual  man,  landlubber 
or  seaman,  in  every  tavern  and  port  of  England 
had  agreed  must  be  given  to  the  national  enemy. 
We  can  imagine  the  fierceness  and  the  indignation 
with  which  the  subject  would  be  discussed  from  the 
Foreland  to  Land's  End.  The  New  World  was  to  be 
enjoyed  by  Englishmen  no  less  than  by  Spaniards, 
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and  if  A  the  arbitrary  drawing  of  an  imaginary  line 
across  the  globe  was  likely  to  deter  them,  then  they 
would  show  that  English  ships  and  English  men  would 
require  a  much  more  formidable  obstacle  to  prevent 
their  entrance  to  such  valuable  preserves.  First  of 
all  the  incident  of  San  Juan  Ulloa  must  be  avenged, 
and  so  Drake  comes  sailing  to  the  Spanish  Main.  Now 
"  Drake  he  was  a  Devon  man  "  ;  but  he  was  more  than 
that.  He  was  an  Englishman  of  the  Elizabethan  era, 
and  so  the  sworn  foe  of  every  Spaniard !  " 

The  Spanish  Main  is  the  well-known  sixteenth- 
century  expression  to  denote  that  historic  corner  of 
the  world  which  lies  to  the  north  and  north-east  of 
the  continent  of  South  America,  though  the  principal 
locality  where  the  English  rovers  were  wont  to  lie 
in  wait  for  the  homeward-bound  Spanish  treasure- 
ships  was  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  which  lies 
between  the  Azores,  the  Canaries  and  Cadiz. 

Although  Drake  had  set  forth  from  Plymouth  as  a 
private  adventurer,  and  on  his  own  responsibility,  yet 
he  was  the  unofficial  representative  of  English  feeling. 
Thus  he,  "  having  knowledge  of  the  small  strength  of 
the  towne  of  Nombre  de  Dios,  came  into  the  har- 
borough  on  a  night  with  foure  pinnesses,  and  landed 
an  hundred  and  fifty  men,"  as  a  contemporary 
Portuguese  gives  the  account  in  Hakluyt.  "  Leaving 
one  halfe  of  his  men  with  a  trumpet  in  a  fort  which 
was  there,  hee  with  the  rest  entred  the  towne  without 
doing  any  harme  till  hee  came  at  the  market-place." 
But  the  Spaniards  took  alarm  and  bestirred  them- 
selves, slew  the  trumpeter  and  shot  Drake  in  the  leg. 
The  Englishmen  in  the  fort  now  sounded  their  trumpet, 
and  receiving  no  answer  after  hearing  the  calivers 


SIR   FRANCIS   DRAKE. 

From  a  contemporary  print  by  an  anonymous  foreign  engraver.  Born  about  1540,  Drake 
served  under  Hawkyns,  circumnavigated  the  world  1577-80,  and  on  his  return  was  knighted. 
He  led  various  expeditions  against  Spain  and  her  colonies,  and  was  Vice-Admiral  of  the 
English  fleet  which  vanquished  the  Armada. 
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firing  in  the  town,  thought  their  comrades  had  been 
slain  and  so  fled  to  their  pinnasses.  Drake  was  carried 
to  the  fort,  but  he  and  his  men  finding  it  deserted 
"  were  in  so  great  feare  .  .  .  and  putting  off  their 
hose,  they  swamme  and  waded  all  to  their  Pinnesses, 
and  departed  forth  of  the  harbour.  From  hence," 
continues  the  same  narrator,  "  the  coast  lieth  all 
along  till  you  come  to  Cartegena.  Betweene  Nombre 
de  Dios  and  Cartagena  is  a  great  sound  or  gulfe,  where 
the  first  Spaniardes  that  ever  dwelt  upon  the  firme 
land  built  and  inhabited  the  towne  of  Dariene.  .  .  . 
But  Captaine  Drake  being  discontinent  with  the 
repulse  that  the  men  of  Nombre  de  Dios  gave  him, 
went  with  his  Pinnesses  into  the  said  bay  or  sound  of 
Dariene,  where  having  conference  with  certaine  Negros 
which  ranne  away  from  their  masters  of  Panama  and 
Nombre  de  Dios,  he  was  informed  that  at  the  very 
same  time  many  mules  were  comming  from  Panama 
to  Nombre  de  Dios  laden  with  gold  and  silver.  Upon 
this  newes  Francis  Drake  taking  with  him  an  hundred 
shot,  and  the  said  Negros,  stayed  in  the  way  till  the 
treasure  came  by,  accompanied  and  guarded  onely 
by  those  that  drove  the  mules,  who  mistrusted  nothing 
at  all.  When  captaine  Drake  met  with  them,  he  tooke 
away  their  golde  :  but  the  silver  he  left  behinde, 
because  he  could  not  carrie  it  over  the  mountaines. 
And  two  dayes  after  this  he  went  to  the  house  of 
crosses  called  by  the  Spaniards  Venta  de  Crazes, 
where  hee  slew  sixe  or  seven  of  the  marchants.  .  .  . 
Thus  .  .  .  hee  .  .  .  foorthwith  recovered  his  Pinnesses : 
where  fortune  so  favoured  his  proceedings,  that  he 
had  not  bene  aboord  halfe  an  houre,  but  there  came 
to  the  sea  side  above  three  hundred  souldiers,  which 
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were  sent  of  purpose  to  take  him  :  but  God  suffered 
him  to  escape  their  hands,  to  be  a  farther  plague  unto 
the  Spaniards."  Indeed  the  very  name  of  Drake  for 
the  next  twenty  years  struck  terror  into  the  heart  of 
every  Spaniard  that  could  feel  any  fear  at  all. 

After  Hawkyns  had  got  back  from  his  disastrous 
third  expedition  and  told  about  the  St  Juan  de  Ulloa, 
he  wrote  to  Walsyngham  in  the  following  words, 
describing  the  hard  times  they  had  been  compelled  to 
endure  :  "  If  I  should  write  of  all  our  calamities," 
he  said,  "  I  am  sure  a  volume  as  great  as  the  Bible 
will  scarcely  suffice."  "  All  our  business  hath  had 
infelicity,  misfortune,  and  an  unhappy  end."  How- 
ever, Drake,  returning  with  the  satisfaction  of  having 
revenged  his  cousin's  bad  luck,  and  bringing  back 
very  large  profits  for  the  capital  expended  on  fitting 
out  the  expedition,  showed  to  the  foreigner  what 
England  could  do  when  thoroughly  aroused,  and  that 
what  she  had  done  once  she  would  be  able  to  do  again. 

But  the  ardent  spirit  of  Drake  thirsted  for  the  whole 
world  to  conquer,  and  in  one  sense  this  wish  was 
gratified,  for  with  a  fleet  of  five  ships  he  departed  from 
Plymouth  in  the  middle  of  November  of  1577,  sailed 
via  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  "  about  the  globe  of  the 
whole  earth,"  and  arrived  back  home  again  on  the 
3rd  November  1580.  That  was  proof  enough,  if 
proof  were  needed,  that  English  seamanship  and 
English  navigation,  like  English  courage  and  dash, 
were  the  very  finest  that  could  be  found  anywhere. 
And  if  the  reader  would  wonder  what  sized  craft 
these  were  that  set  forth  on  so  hazardous  and  bold 
an  undertaking  let  the  following  list  suffice  : — The 
"  Pellican,"  which  was  the  "  Admirall  of  the  fleete," 
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was  of  120  tons  burthen ;  the  "  good  and  newe  ship 
called  the  '  Elizabeth  '  "  was  of  80  tons  ;  there  was  a 
fly-boat  of  50  tons,  a  bark  called  the  "  Marigold  "  of 
30  tons,  and  finally  a  small  pinnesse  called  the 
"  Benedict  "  of  12  tons.  Even  hi  these  modern  days 
of  better  ship-building  and  rigging,  sextants  and 
nautical  books,  preserved  foods,  auxiliary  motors  and 
excellent  charts,  there  are  not  many  who  would  take 
the  responsibility  of  starting  off  with  so  tiny  a  fleet 
for  a  cruise  around  the  world.  If  to-morrow  a  man 
named  Francis  Drake  were  reported  in  the  papers  to 
be  starting  off  from  the  Devonshire  port  with  such  a 
squadron  for  such  a  voyage,  we  should  certainly  admire 
his  pluck  even  it  we  were  reluctant  to  praise  his  wisdom. 
How  much  more  therefore  must  we  extol  so  fine  an 
achievement  made  at  a  time  when  the  Middle  Ages 
had  so  recently  passed  ?  The  fact  was  that  every  day 
the  men  who  were  to  show  their  ability  in  the  great 
year  of  the  Armada  were  rapidly  perfecting  themselves 
in  the  arts  of  the  sea,  stimulated  by  the  great  deeds  of 
Frobisher,  Drake,  Davis,  Humphry  Gilbert,  Hawkyns 
and  others  of  their  race. 

And  thus  we  come  to  the  period  covered  by  the 
years  1585-1587,  a  period  of  the  very  highest  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  our  Navy.  The  war  with  Spain 
during  this  time  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
distinct  campaigns,  of  which  both  were  under  the 
command  of  Drake,  and  the  second  period  was  more 
brilliant  even  than  the  first.  Up  till  now  there  was 
no  open  declaration  of  war  between  the  two  countries, 
yet  unofficially  the  English  seamen  were  preparing 
for  the  inevitable,  and  those  who  had  in  a  private 
capacity  been  making  voyages  of  discovery  over 
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distant  seas,  fishing  off  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland 
or  carrying  cargoes  backwards  and  forwards  from 
the  Levant  were  presently  to  be  employed  in  the  royal 
Navy  of  Elizabeth  against  her  acknowledged  enemies. 
But  we  alluded  just  now  to  the  Queen's  natural 
hesitancy  of  temperament  and  her  reluctance  to 
commit  herself  to  any  definite  policy.  As  she  treated 
her  suitors  for  her  hand ;  as  she  continually  put  off 
Anjou  indefinitely  knowing  not  how  to  make  up  her 
mind ;  so  she  continued  to  act  with  regard  to  deciding 
whether  England  and  Spain  should  come  to  formal 
war.  And  all  the  time  Drake  and  those  other  restive 
Dogs  of  Devon  were  straining  at  their  leashes,  wild 
to  give  chase  to  their  prey. 

But  Philip  of  Spain  had  by  this  time  become 
unable  any  longer  to  endure  hi  a  passive  manner 
that  irritating,  continuous  series  of  pin-pricks  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  news  spread  to  England  that  he 
was  slowly  but  surely  making  most  elaborate  prepara- 
tions for  crushing  England.  It  was  only  on  this  fact 
being  pressed  home  to  her  that  Her  Majesty  and  her 
Council  thereupon  decided  that  the  first  blow  must  be 
made  by  England  and  not  by  Spain.  So  in  1585  the 
leashes  were  slipped,  and  Drake,  whose  last  raid  had 
almost  caused  war,  that  was  prevented  solely  by  the 
fact  that  Philip's  navy  was  not  fully  prepared,  was 
permitted  to  get  ready  for  another  expedition  against 
the  Spaniards. 

The  immediate  precipitation  of  hostilities  was  caused 
as  follows.  After  Drake's  West  Indian  raid  in  1572 
matters  had  been  patched  up  temporarily  between 
Spain  and  England,  and  trade  went  on  between  the 
two  countries.  In  the  year  1585,  of  which  we  are  now 
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speaking,  Philip,  who  by  reason  of  his  conquest  of 
Portugal  in  1580,  was  now  king  of  two  countries  and 
a  first-class  naval  power,  invited  a  fleet  of  English 
corn-ships  "  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  his  harvest." 
But  no  sooner  had  these  English  vessels  arrived  hi  the 
Alien's  land  than  an  embargo  was  laid  upon  them, 
prohibiting  them  from  leaving  the  port,  and  their 
crews  for  the  most  part  were  arrested.  However,  the 
famous  "  Primrose  "  defied  the  Spaniards,  drove  many 
of  them  overboard  and  put  to  sea,  taking  with  her 
some  of  them  as  prisoners  back  to  England.  Upon 
one  of  these  captives  were  found  official  instructions 
setting  forth  expressly  that  the  embargo  was  ordered 
with  a  view  to  the  expedition  that  Philip  was  pre- 
paring against  the  English.  Therefore,  not  unnatur- 
ally this  further  proof  of  Spanish  treachery  caused 
Drake's  new  expedition  to  be  supported  by  popular 
enthusiasm.  Drake  himself,  knowing  the  vacillating 
character  of  his  own  Sovereign  and  fearing  she  might 
change  her  mind  any  moment,  lost  not  an  hour  but 
hurried  on  his  preparations  with  the  utmost  despatch. 
The  citizens  of  London,  who  had  been  monetary  losers 
by  reason  of  their  trade  with  Spain,  came  forward  with 
their  assistance,  offered  to  fit  out  140  ships,  and  on  a 
summer's  day  in  the  middle  of  July  the  populace 
journeyed  down  to  Woolwich  to  see  the  ships  start  off 
to  join  Drake  at  Plymouth  and  aid  him  in  obtaining 
the  sweets  of  revenge. 

And  not  merely  London,  but  almost  every  principal 
English  port  contributed  its  share  of  ships  and  men, 
so  furious  were  the  nation,  so  anxious  to  share  in 
dealing  out  punishment.  Finally  a  combined  fleet, 
consisting  of  merchantmen  "  financed  by  a  Joint 
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Stock  Company,"  as  Mr  Corbett  puts  it,  together  with 
a  few  Royal  ships  was  ready  to  do  the  job.  These 
Royal  craft  included  the  "  Elizabeth  Bonaventure," 
600  tons,  the  flagship  of  Admiral  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
the  General  of  the  whole  expedition,  with  Thomas 
Fenner  as  his  Flag-Captain,  and  the  "  Aid,"  250  tons, 
under  Captain  Edward  Wynter.  The  private  ships 
comprised  the  above-mentioned  "  Primrose "  of 
London,  200  tons,  in  which  sailed  Vice- Admiral 
Martin  Frobisher,  the  galleon  "  Leicester,"  400  tons, 
with  Rear-Admiral  Francis  Knollys  aboard.  The 
reader  may  wonder  at  merchantmen  being  styled 
admirals,  but  it  was  customary  to  allow  the  com- 
modores of  London  merchant  fleets  when  serving  as 
partners  with  the  Queen  to  have  flag  rank.  Frobisher 
was  not  yet  in  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Navy,  but  he 
was  the  nominee  of  the  London  merchants.  Many  of 
Drake's  officers  and  men  had  cruised  with  him  before, 
and  even  sailed  in  his  company  round  the  world,  so 
that  all  told  he  now  had  under  him  a  force  of  2300 
soldiers  and  sailors. 

His  instructions  ordered  him  to  go  to  the  ports 
where  the  English  corn-ships  had  been  detained,  and 
if  possible  cause  their  release.  Thus  emphatically  this 
was  no  raid,  as  some  historians  have  described  it,  but 
a  well-planned  expedition,  having  as  its  motive  a 
definite  object,  to  destroy  those  rich  sources  of  Spanish 
wealth  in  her  American  colonies,  after  having  first 
touched  at  the  Biscayan  and  Spanish  ports.  Such 
important  centres  of  her  wealth  and  colonial  activity 
on  the  Spanish  Main  as  Cartagena,  San  Domingo  and 
Havana  were  to  be  seized  and  retained,  not  merely  for 
themselves,  but  because  of  their  strategic  value.  The 
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possession  of  Havana,  for  instance,  where  the  home- 
ward-bound, richly-laden  Spanish  fleets  had  their 
rendezvous,  would  mean  a  great  loss  to  the  Spaniards. 
So  by  the  middle  of  September  Drake  and  his  fleet 
of  twenty  ships  and  pinnasses  cleared  from  Plymouth, 
and  after  calling  at  Bayonne  where  he  enquired  of  the 
Governor  "  if  there  were  any  warres  between  Spaine 
and  England,"  and  "  why  our  marchants  with  their 
goods  were  embarged  or  arrested,"  proceeded  to  Vigo 
"  where  hee  tooke  many  boates  and  some  caravels," 
finally  departing  for  the  Canaries  and  Cape  Verde 
Isles,  where  they  .took  "  such  spoiles  as  the  place 
yeelded."  "  Hence  putting  off  to  the  West  Indies, 
wee  were  not  many  dayes  at  Sea,  but  there  beganne 
among  our  people  such  mortalitie,  as  in  fewe  dayes 
there  were  dead  above  two  or  three  hundred  men." 
The  affliction  was  the  plague,  but  eventually  they 
arrived  at  the  Island  of  Dominica,  called  at  the  island 
of  St  Christopher,  "  to  refresh  our  sicke  people,  and  to 
cleanse  and  ayre  our  ships,"  and  then  sailed  to  San 
Domingo,  where  the  Spanish  disregard  for  the  white 
flag  of  truce  was  promptly  punished.  For  days  the 
English  sacked  and  burnt  the  houses,  and  in  the  end 
"  wearied  with  firing  .  .  .  wee  were  content  to  accept 
of  five  and  twenty  thousand  Ducats  of  five  shillings 
sixe  pence  the  peece,  for  the  ransome  of  the  rest  of 
the  towne,"  and  then  crossed  the  Caribbean  Sea  to 
Cartagena  on  the  north  coast  of  the  modern  Venezuela, 
where  they  landed,  and  attacked  the  barricades. 
"  Downe  went  the  buts  of  earth,  and  pell  mell  came 
our  swordes  and  pikes  together,  after  our  shot  had 
first  given  their  volley,  even  at  the  enemies  nose." 
But  finally,  after  six  weeks,  so  afflicted  were  his  crews 
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with  ague  that  Drake,  having  consulted  with  his 
captains,  determined  to  return  home,  arriving  back  in 
July  of  1586. 

But  when  Philip  learned  of  the  extent  of  the 
Englishman's  depredations  in  the  Spanish  colonies  he 
was  more  determined  than  ever  upon  invasion.  So 
certain  was  this  regarded  in  England  that,  as  one  may 
see  from  the  documents  preserved  and  now  published 
by  the  Navy  Records  Society  under  Mr  Julian  S. 
Corbett's  editorship,  the  English  Navy  was  partially 
mobilised  for  defending  the  Narrow  Seas.  Elizabeth, 
of  course,  protested  to  Philip  that  Drake  had  exceeded 
his  instructions,  and  the  Spanish  king  equally  pre- 
tended to  accept  the  excuse.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
say  which  was  the  greater  deceiver,  and  in  the  following 
year,  1587,  Spain's  intention  was  again  so  clearly 
manifested  that  another  English  fleet  under  Drake 
was  prepared  for  the  famous  and  historic  Cadiz 
Expedition,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  features  not 
merely  of  a  distinguished  reign,  but  in  all  naval  history. 
This  time,  again,  Drake's  instructions  ordered  him  to 
smash  and  annihilate  all  preparations  that  were  being 
made  in  Spain  against  England,  to  prevent  the  amass- 
ing of  large  supplies  of  victuals,  and  especially  to 
prevent  the  concentration  of  the  separate  squadrons 
of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Otherwise  he  was  left  an 
entirely  free  hand  as  to  the  manner  of  carrying  out 
these  duties. 

Starting  from  Plymouth  on  2nd  April  with  about 
thirty  ships  and  pinnasses,  including  both  royal  men-of- 
war  and  some  others  belonging  to  the  Levant  Company 
and  other  London  merchants,  Drake  was  thankful  to 
get  to  sea.  For  he  had  great  difficulties  at  Plymouth. 
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At  the  last  moment  numbers  of  his  seamen  deserted, 
and  only  by  the  lavishing  of  large  bounties  could  he 
replace  them  with  soldiers.  Then  the  Levant  ships 
from  London  had  been  delayed  by  contrary  winds, 
so  that  it  was  not  till  1st  April  that  they  were  seen 
standing  in  for  Plymouth  Sound.  However,  Drake 
had  not  lost  much  time,  for  the  very  next  morning 
anchors  were  weighed,  the  rope  yarns  which,  accord- 
ing to  Elizabethan  custom,  tied  the  furled  sails  in  a 
bungling  stow  to  the  yards,  were  cut,  and  the  Devon- 
shire coast  was  soon  left  astern.  It  was  then  that  the 
incident,  already  narrated  earlier  in  this  chapter,  of 
the  messenger  from  Elizabeth  summoning  Drake  back 
occurred.  After  sighting  Cape  Finis terre  they  en- 
countered bad  weather  for  five  days,  "  by  which  means 
our  fleet,"  wrote  Drake  in  his  despatch  to  Walsyngham, 
"  was  put  asunder,  and  a  great  leak  sprang  upon  the 
'  Dreadnought/  but  on  the  sixteenth  of  April  we  met 
all  together  at  the  Rock,"  i.e.  Cape  de  Roca,  where  the 
Tagus  flows  out  into  the  Atlantic.  Three  days  later 
they  arrived  in  Cadiz  Roads,  where  they  found  various 
ships,  some  half -laden  and  some  already  loaded  with 
Spanish  provisions  preparatory  to  invading  England. 
There,  says  Drake,  they  remained  till  21st  April, 
in  the  meantime  sinking  a  1200- ton  Biscayan  ship, 
burning  another  of  1500  tons,  and  thirty-one  more  of 
1000,  800,  600,  and  from  400  to  200  tons  each.  At 
the  same  time  he  carried  away  their  provisions  and 
then  departed  "  with  as  much  honour  as  we  could 
wish,  notwithstanding  that  during  the  time  of  our 
abode  there  we  were  both  oftentimes  fought  withal 
by  twelve  of  the  King's  galleys,  of  whom  we  sank  two, 
and  always  repulsed  the  rest." 
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Drake  mentions  that  such  great  preparations  had 
been    made    for   invading    England    as    "  was    never 
heard  of  nor  known."     Philip's  "  provisions  of  bread 
and  wines  are  so  great  as  will  suffice   40,000  men 
a  whole  year/'   but  the   English  admiral  waggishly 
suggests  that  his  own  appearance  there  "  will  (without 
doubt)    breed   some   alteration   of   their   pretences." 
The  four  royal  ships  under  Drake  were  the  "  Elizabeth 
Bonaventure,"  as  flagship,  the  "  Golden  Lion,"  the 
"  Dreadnought,"  captained  by  Thomas  Fenner,  who, 
after  Borough  was  displaced  for  certain  charges  to 
be  mentioned  presently,  became  vice-admiral.     The 
fourth  royal  ship  was  the  "  Rainbow."     But  Drake 
did   something   more    besides   singeing   the    Spanish 
king's  beard  at  Cadiz,  for  he  completely  beat  the 
Mediterranean  galley  at  her  own  game,  and  in  her 
ideal   waters.     "  I   can   assure   you,"   wrote   Robert 
Leng  in  the  account  preserved  by  Hakluyt,  "  that 
onely  4  of  her  Majesties  ships  will  make  no  accompt 
of  20  Gallies  .  .  .  there  were  never  Gallies  that  had 
better  place  and  fitter  opportunitie  for  their  advantage 
to  fight  with  ships  :    but  they  were   still  forced  to 
retire."    Nor  was  that  all,  for  Drake  obtained  full 
and  valuable  information  regarding  the  preparations 
for  the  Armada,  and  that  Lisbon  was  the  point  to 
which  the  various  squadrons  would  concentrate  and 
where    they    would    make    their    headquarters    pre- 
paratory   to    starting    for    the    English    shores.     He 
learnt  further  that  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  Spain,  had  at  Lisbon  accumulated 
a  vast  quantity  of  provisions,  and  was  fitting  out  the 
Portuguese  galleons,   although,   as  yet,   the  seamen 
had  not  mustered.     Thus  from  the  two  Peninsular 
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ports  of  Cadiz  and  Cartagena  were  expected  fleets 
of  galleys  that  would  have  to  come  round  Cape 
St.  Vincent  to  join  up  with  those  at  Lisbon.  Drake's 
duty,  therefore,  now  was  to  thwart  such  a  concentra- 
tion, and  in  the  meanwhile  he  returns  north  towards 
Lisbon,  capturing  a  hundred  well-loaded  vessels 
on  the  way  and  the  fishing  craft  and  nets  of  the 
Tunis  fishing  industry,  thus  ruining  that  business 
for  a  year  and  depriving  the  Armada  of  their  supplies 
of  fish  which  would  have  been  embarked  by  them. 
Arriving  off  the  entrance  to  the  Tagus,  Drake's 
fleet  let  go  anchor  in  Cascaes  Bay,  where  was  the 
Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  together  with  his  galleys,  but 
in  spite  of  flat  calms — ideal  weather  for  the  Marquis' 
craft — the  latter,  to  Drake's  contempt,  scarcely  ever 
attacked,  whilst  all  the  time  the  smaller-oared  craft 
of  the  English  fleet  were  busy  driving  the  wretched 
terrified  coasters  on  to  the  rocks  outside.  Drake  could 
not  take  his  big  ships  up  to  Lisbon,  because,  as  every- 
one knows,  the  navigation  of  the  Tagus,  with  its  shoals 
and  sinuous  channels,  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and 
special  pilots  were  necessary  but  unavailable  for 
Drake.  Therefore,  having  reconnoitred  the  channels, 
and  realising  that  it  would  be  folly  to  venture  up  to 
Lisbon,  which  was  then  the  most  powerfully  defended 
sea-port  in  the  world ;  and  finding  that  nothing 
would  persuade  the  Marquis  to  come  out  and  fight 
with  him  hi  spite  of  the  taunts  and  insulting  messages 
which  Drake  sent  him,  the  English  admiral  decided 
to  waste  no  more  time  here. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  northerly  gale,  he  ran  south 
again,  and  brought  up  under  the  shelter  of  Cape 
St.  Vincent.  Now  the  hope  in  Drake's  mind  was 
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that  by  occupying  this  strategic  position  he  would 
be  able  entirely  to  prevent  the  fleets  from  Cartagena 
and  Cadiz  from  ever  making  Lisbon  and  joining 
hands.  Writing  home  to  Walsyngham,  he  remarked  : 
"  As  long  as  it  shall  please  God  to  give  us  provisions 
to  eat  and  drink,  and  that  our  ships  and  wind  and 
weather  will  permit  us,  you  shall  surely  hear  of  us 
near  this  Cape  of  St.  Vincent."  So  long  as  he  remained 
where  he  was  he  held  in  his  hands  the  very  key  of  the 
situation,  and  thus  showed  himself  to  be,  as  one  born 
out  of  due  season,  a  strategist  of  the  modern  school 
with  no  hankering  after  mediaeval  ideals.  If  the 
reader  will  examine  the  coast  line  of  Spain  he  will  see 
that  this  Cape  St  Vincent  is  about  midway  between 
the  Lisbon  haven  and  Cadiz,  and  how  convenient  it 
was  for  the  work  that  befell  Drake. 

He  remains  here  for  some  time,  sends  the  sick  home, 
gives  shore  leave  in  turns  to  the  others,  changes  the 
foul-smelling,  disease-breeding  ballast,  washes  and 
disinfects  his  ships  generally,  until  one  day  some  of 
his  crew  while  ashore  espy  a  negro,  bring  him  on  board, 
and  learn  from  him  that  just  round  the  corner  at 
Lagos  had  recently  arrived  ten  galleys.  At  once 
Drake  makes  sail,  goes  east  sending  on  his  light 
squadron,  consisting  of  four  ships  and  barks  of  between 
200  and  70  tons,  to  sweep  the  coast.  The  galleys, 
which  were  on  their  way  bound  from  Cadiz  to  Lisbon, 
were  located  and  attacked.  Their  answer  to  the 
English  fire  was  to  retreat  into  shoal  water  whither 
Drake's  deeper-draught  vessels  could  not  proceed. 
At  nightfall  it  comes  on  to  blow,  so,  like  a  wise  sea- 
man, the  English  admiral  stands  out  to  sea,  and  next 
morning  continues  east  again,  destroying  as  he 
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advances.  Thus,  having  generally  made  himself 
to  the  Spanish  at  once  a  terror  and  a  nuisance ; 
having  also  entirely  upset  their  plans,  injured  their 
ships  and  captured  most  of  their  victuals,  thus  making 
an  invasion  of  England  impossible  for  at  least  that 
year,  Drake  turns  his  back  on  Spain  and  sets  a  course 
for  the  Azores,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  information  re- 
ceived. On  the  way  it  blew  very  hard  for  three  days, 
the  fleet  became  separated  from  the  merchantmen, 
and  even  the  royal  men-of-war  barely  escaped  founder- 
ing. But  it  was  when  nearing  the  land — the  island 
of  St  Michael — that  they  descried  the  big,  massive 
ship,  of  which  Drake  must  have  received  news  whilst 
in  Spain,  coming  towards  them.  To  cut  a  long  story 
short,  this  was  the  great  carrack,  "  San  Felipe," 
owned  by  the  king  of  Spain,  homeward  bound,  not 
from  the  Spanish  Main,  but  from  the  East  Indies. 
Drake,  of  course,  made  it  his  duty  to  capture  her, 
which  was  done  very  speedily,  and  then,  taking  his 
fleet  together  with  this  valuable  prize,  he  at  length 
set  a  course  homewards  arriving  back  in  Plymouth 
on  26th  June. 

"  And  here  by  the  way,"  concludes  Robert  Leng's 
account,  "it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  taking  of  this 
Carak  wrought  two  extraordinary  effects  in  England  : 
first  it  taught  others,  that  Caracks  were  no  such 
bugs  but  that  they  might  be  taken  .  .  .  and  secondly 
in  acquainting  the  English  Nation  more  generally 
with  the  particularities  of  the  exceeding  riches  and 
wealth  of  the  East  Indies."  For  after  being  valued 
this  "  San  Felipe  "  and  her  cargo  were  found  to  be 
worth  £114,000  in  Elizabethan  money,  so  that,  even 
if  we  allow  but  ten  times  that  amount  to  be  the 
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equivalent  of  our  modern  coinage,  she  was  worth 
considerably  more  than  a  million  pounds  sterling. 
But  the  ship's  papers  were  even  still  more  valuable 
in  disclosing  the  long  kept  secrets  of  the  East  Indian 
trade.  Needless  to  say  the  incident  grieved  the  king 
of  Spain  exceedingly. 

To  conclude,  then,  this  campaign  of  1587  was  as 
brilliant  in  design  as  it  was  in  execution.  Mr  Corbett 
has  well  summed  up  the  matter  by  assessing  it  under 
three  heads.  First,  it  gave  birth  to  a  sound  and 
intelligent  strategy,  as  distinguished  from  the 
mediseval  cross-raiding.  Secondly,  it  finally  demon- 
strated the  superiority  of  the  big  sailing  ship  over 
the  old  galley.  And  thirdly,  it  inaugurated  real 
naval  discipline  and  instituted  the  Court  Martial ; 
for  during  the  campaign  friction  occurred  between 
Drake  and  his  vice-admiral,  William  Borough. 
The  charges  brought  against  him  were  that  he  had 
been  guilty  at  Cadiz  of  cowardice,  that  he  had  been 
insubordinate  and  had  endeavoured  to  cause  mutiny. 
He  was  tried  on  board  the  flagship,  "  Elizabeth 
Bonaventure/'  on  30th  May,  by  Drake,  Thomas 
Fenner  and  the  other  captains,  was  put  under  arrest 
and  deposed  from  his  command,  Fenner  becoming 
vice-admiral  in  his  stead.  We  have  no  room  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  case, 
yet  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  Borough  repre- 
sented the  old-fashioned  type  of  seaman  whilst 
Drake  was  essentially  modern,  and  the  very  antithesis 
of  a  pedagogue,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  older 
man  should  criticise  what  to  him  were  but  new- 
fangled ideas. 

And  so  now  in  the  following  year  we  find  our  shores 
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after  all  threatened  by  the  Spanish  Armada.  During 
the  preceding  winter  and  spring  the  Spaniards  had 
resumed  the  preparations  which  Drake  for  a  time 
had  put  a  stop  to,  and  at  length,  though  they  had 
been  deferred  for  a  year,  at  last  they  were  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  But  the  English  naval  authorities 
were  anything  but  surprised.  Merchants  travelling 
abroad,  seamen  serving  in  English  trading  ships, 
English  spies — all  from  time  to  time  were  sending 
home  reports  of  the  Spanish  preparations.  Simul- 
taneously, Spaniards  in  England  informed  Philip 
officially  of  the  English  naval  equipment,  admitting 
to  Philip  that  our  ships  were  certainly  in  good 
condition  and  well  built.  It  is  worth  pointing 
out  that  in  Spain  there  existed  no  naval  dock- 
yards except  galley  establishments  at  Seville  and 
Barcelona.  Although  the  Spaniards  made  no  differ- 
ence between  the  building  of  a  merchantman  and 
a  man-of-war,  yet  the  bounty  system  (previously 
alluded  to)  and  the  advancement  of  money  to  the 
ship-builders  enabled  the  Crown  to  seize  vessels  on 
every  occasion.  But  even  then,  of  the  whole  of  the 
Armada,  consisting  of  130  sail,  only  25  vessels 
belonged  to  the  Spanish  Crown. 

The  numbers  composing  the  English  fleet  have 
been  differently  estimated,  and  vary  from  about 
a  hundred  upwards.  According  to  one  account 
there  were  employed  34  of  the  Queen's  ships  and 
163  merchant  vessels.  Among  the  Hatfield  MSS. 
there  is  a  document  which  gives  the  names  of  all 
the  ships  that  received  payment  from  Her  Majesty 
for  serving  against  the  Armada.  These  number 
123,  and  include  vessels  from  the  ports  of  London, 
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Ipswich,  Faversham,  Sandwich,  Dover,  Yarmouth, 
Colchester,  Rye,  Harwich,  Bristol,  Hastings,  Lynn, 
Hythe,  Plymouth,  Chichester,  Fowey,  Milbrook, 
Dartmouth,  Weymouth,  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Aid- 
borough.  At  any  rate  there  were  employed  in  this 
active  service  on  the  English  side  no  fewer  than 
8  admirals,  3  vice-admirals,  126  captains,  136  masters, 
26  lieutenants,  24  corporals,  2  ensign  bearers,  2 
secretaries,  13  preachers,  and  from  11,618  to  15,925 
soldiers.  Exactly  how  many  we  cannot  say  from 
conflicting  accounts. 

Camden,  who  was  an  Elizabethan,  tells  us  that 
the  "  charge  of  the  whole  fleet  was  committed  to 
Charles  Howard  of  Effingham,  Lord  Admiral  of 
England,"  and  that  the  Queen  sent  him  betimes  to 
the  West  of  England  to  prepare  for  the  coming 
invasion,  where  also  Drake,  "  whom  she  made  Vice- 
Admirall,"  joined  him.  The  Lord  Henry  Seymour 
"  she  commanded  to  lye  upon  the  coast  of  the  Low 
Countries  with  40  shippes,  English  and  Netherlandish, 
and  to  watch  that  the  Prince  of  Parma  might  not 
come  forth  with  his  forces/'  "  though  some  there  were 
which  earnestly  perswaded  her  to  attend  the  enemies 
comming,  and  to  welcome  him  with  a  land  battell, 
according  as  had  beene  deliberated  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  8,  when  the  French  with  a  strong 
Fleet  threatned  England."  The  same  authority 
shows  the  superior  character  of  the  English  vessels 
that  "  would  turne  about  with  incredible  celerity 
which  way  soever  they  would  to  charge,  winde,  and 
tacke  about  againe."  Of  such  a  kind,  for  instance, 
was  the  famous  "  Ark  Royal,"  Howard's  flagship, 
which  was  originally  built  for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 


CHARLES,   SECOND   LORD   HOWARD  OF   EFFINGHAM   AND   FIRST   EARL 
OK   NOTTINGHAM.       HORN    1536,   DIED    1624. 

Lord  High  Admiral  of  England  1585-1618,  in  supreme  command  of  the  English  Fleet  that 
defeated  the  Armada,  and  in  joint  command  with  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  the  expedition  to  Cadiz, 
1596.  In  the  background  on  the  left  the  Armada  is  depicted,  whilst  on  the  right  the  attack  on 
Cadiz  is  seen.  From  a  contemporary  engraving. 
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under  the  name  of  the  "  Ark  Raleigh,"  but  was  sold 
whilst  on  the  stocks  in  1587,  the  year  before  the 
invasion,  to  the  State  for  £5000  in  part  payment  of 
a  larger  debt  that  Raleigh  had  contracted  on  various 
unstated  accounts.1  The  good  influence  of  Hawkyns 
had  already  been  felt  and  was  visible  in  the  better 
ships  now  built.  For,  surrounded  as  he  was  by 
intrigues,  jealousy  and  suspicion,  yet  this  rough, 
honest  seaman,  in  spite  of  the  calumnies  that  were 
spread  about  him,  kept  rigidly  to  his  task,  played  a 
straight  game,  and  got  together  not  merely  a  finer 
class  of  ships,  but  a  better  amount  of  provisions  and 
ships'  stores  :  improved  their  anchors  and  sails,  dry- 
docked  and  repaired  their  hulls,  augmented  the 
storehouses  and  forges,  in  fact  generally  tuned  up 
the  fleet  for  active  service. 

Sir  J.  K.  Laughton,  the  doyen  of  modern  naval 
historians,  has  stated  that  "  of  all  the  panic-stricken 
accounts  of  the  great  Armada,  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  not  one  was  written  by  a  seaman."  It 
is  a  thousand  pities  that  Lord  Howard  of  Eflmgham 
did  not  leave  his  version  for  posterity.  This  would 
have  been  invaluable,  although  it  is  true  that  he 
commissioned  Vroom,  a  distinguished  Dutch  marine 
artist,  to  depict  the  scenes  on  canvas,  and  from  these 
Speiring  wove  the  designs  into  tapestry  for  the  House 
of  Lords.  From  these,  in  turn,  Pine,  at  a  later  date, 
made  engravings,  and  some  of  these  copies  are  still 
in  existence,  which,  though  not  devoid  of  errors,  are 
moderately  correct. 

Hakluyt  gives  a  long  account  of  the  invasion  written 
by  Emanuel  van  Meteran  which  is  here  summarised. 

1  See  "  Archaeologia,"  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  151. 
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It  is  also  supplemented  by  a  MS.,  dated  llth  August 
1588,  now  preserved  among  the  Hatfield  Papers, 
written  in  French,  containing  the  very  interesting 
depositions  of  two  Dutch  sailors  from  North  Holland, 
who  served  in  the  Spanish  Armada.  And  of  course 
there  are  other  documents,  which  the  reader  will 
find  have  now  been  gathered  together  and  edited  by 
Sir  John  Laughton  in  one  of  the  Navy  Record  Society's 
publications.  The  testimony  of  the  Dutch  sailors, 
though  fragmentary,  is  valuable  as  coming  from  sea- 
men and  actual  eyewitnesses,  and  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  give  their  evidence  first,  though  it  conflicts 
in  places  with  others. 

They  stated  that  the  Armada  left  Lisbon  on  30th 
May  with  130  ships,  pinnasses  and  small  craft,  that 
the  Italian  contingent  were  badly  provided  with 
artillery,  and  that,  in  fact,  most  of  the  ships  possessed 
but  few  cannon,  eighteen  being  the  greatest  number 
on  board  any  single  ship,  each  galleasse  carrying 
four  cannon.  Further,  they  were  bad  ships  for  sailing 
— and  in  this  respect  a  Dutch  sailorman  would  be  a 
pretty  able  judge — that  they  had  stores  and  provisions 
on  board  enough  for  three  months ;  that  the  Duke 
de  Medina  Sidonia  was  general  of  the  whole  army, 
which  included  almost  all  the  Spanish  nobility.  On 
the  voyage  from  Spain  to  the  English  Channel  they 
sighted  no  other  warships.  They  admitted  also 
that,  judging  from  the  fight,  the  English  vessels 
were  better  sailers  than  those  in  the  Armada,  and 
that  the  wind  had  been  generally  south-west.  The 
Spanish  ships,  they  said,  suffered  great  damage, 
but  the  English  had  not  lost  even  a  mast.  That  the 
fleet  had  received  letters  from  the  king  of  Spain 
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ordering  them  not  to  return  until  they  had  conquered 
England  or  they  would  all  be  hanged.  And  finally 
these  Dutchmen  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  "  que 
les  Anglois  avoient  tous jours  le  dessus  du  vent," 
which  shows  that  the  lesson  which  their  forefathers 
had  taught  regarding  the  importance  of  the  weather- 
gage  some  centuries  earlier  had  not  been  forgotten. 

The  summary  of  the  invasion  by  the  Spanish  Armada, 
which  we  present  below,  is  taken  from  the  following 
sources.  As  already  hinted,  the  English  accounts 
are  very  meagre,  but  in  two  volumes  of  the  greatest 
value  Sir  J.  K.  Laughton  has  collected  together  the 
existing  "  State  Papers  Relating  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,"  from  which  the  fighting  is  depicted 
according  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  victors.  In 
addition,  as  already  mentioned,  there  is  the  narrative 
in  Hakluyt.  Although  Howard  is  not  known  to  have 
written  a  full  account,  yet  the  latter  authorised  and 
inspired  an  account  which  was  done  into  Italian  by 
one  Petruccio  Ubaldino,  who  lived  for  some  time  in 
this  country.  The  first  version  of  this  was  clearly 
biassed  hi  favour  of  Howard,  and  unfair.  There  had 
obviously  arisen  some  friction  between  himself  and 
Drake,  for  the  latter,  after  the  Armada,  superseded 
Howard.  Possibly  a  feeling  of  jealousy  caused 
Howard  to  commission  a  statement  which  he  after- 
wards regretted.  At  any  rate  at  a  later  day  Drake 
persuaded  Ubaldino  that  the  account  was  both  partial 
and  unfair,  so  the  Italian  set  to  work  on  a  second  and 
more  faithful  version.  Mr  Corbett  has  described  the 
first  version  as  a  mere  "  piece  of  journalism  "  rather 
than  an  official  report  such  as  should  have  come  from 
the  conimander-in-chief. 
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Though  somewhat  short  and  fragmentary  the 
despatches  from  Drake,  Hawkyns,  Wynter  and 
Howard  are  exceedingly  valuable  as  coming  from 
eyewitnesses,  and  assist  in  filling  in  the  details  of  the 
picture.  But  what  Sir  John  Laughton  has  done 
for  the  fight,  as  seen  through  English  spectacles, 
Captain  C.  Fernandez  Duro,  a  distinguished  officer 
of  the  Spanish  Navy,  has  done  for  his  own  country. 
Indeed,  this  book  for  the  first  time  enabled  us  by 
means  of  official  documents  to  understand  the  Spanish 
position.  The  late  James  Anthony  Froude,  using  this 
for  his  foundation,  wrote  a  singularly  interesting  and 
picturesque  account  entitled  "  The  Spanish  Story 
of  the  Armada,"  and  from  this  also  we  shall  obtain 
our  facts.  With  the  above  sources  at  our  disposal 
an  endeavour  will  be  made  to  provide  within  the 
small  space  at  our  command  an  accurate  epitome 
of  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world. 

Although  for  most  of  twenty  years  this  invasion 
had  been  planned,  yet  one  of  the  immediate  reasons 
for  this  "  Enterprise  of  England,"  as  it  was  known 
in  the  Peninsula,  was  that  the  English  had  assisted 
the  king  of  Spain's  rebellious  subjects  in  the  Low 
Countries,  for  England  had  been  nervous  lest  the  sea- 
ports of  the  Netherlands  should  be  fortified  against 
herself.  The  prefix  "  Invincible "  attached  to  the 
"  Armada  "  was  less  official  than  the  addition  of  some 
of  those  bragging  young  adventurers  of  good  family 
that  accompanied  the  fleet.  The  Armada,  com- 
prising the  finest  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  Italian 
ships,  was  under  the  supreme  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Medina  Sidonia,  whom  Froude  describes  as  "  good- 
humoured  and  entirely  incapable,"  for  he  "  had  no 
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ambition  for  such  adventures/'  and  "  would  have 
greatly  preferred  staying  at  home."  Drake  was  a 
true  prophet  when  he  wrote  to  Walsyngham  saying 
that  he  doubted  not  that  before  long  the  Duke  would 
soon  "  wish  himself  at  St  Mary  Port  among  his  orange 
trees."  Indeed,  when  this  coward,  the  richest  peer  in 
Spain,  who  had  shown  the  white  feather  to  Drake  at 
Cadiz,  was  offered  the  command  after  the  death  of 
the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  he  asked  to  be  relieved  of 
the  honour,  pleaded  bad  health  and  that  he  suffered 
from  sea-sickness !  Such,  then,  was  the  General  of 
the  Invincible  Armada,  who  in  the  end  was  compelled 
to  obey  his  sovereign  lord. 

The  fleet  was  composed  of  64  galleons,  of  which 
seven  were  in  size  from  1000  to  1300  tons ;  galleasses 
rowed  by  three  hundred  slaves  each,  carrrying  (accord- 
ing to  Froude)  fifty  guns,  but  the  galleys  were  nearly 
as  formidable.  The  best  ships  were  the  Spanish  and 
Italian.  Sir  John  Laughton  gives  the  Spanish 
"  Regazona  "  as  the  largest  of  the  fleet,  consisting  of 
1249  tons,  comparing  her  with  the  "  Triumph,"  1100 
tons,  the  biggest  English  ship,  though  really  they  were 
of  much  the  same  size  since  there  was  a  difference  in 
the  measurement  rules  between  the  two  countries. 
It  is  a  common  fallacy  that  the  Spanish  ships  were  all 
much  bigger  than  ours,  but  modern  research  has  shown 
this  statement  not  to  be  true,  although  the  Armada's 
vessels,  being  more  high-charged,  actually  seemed  of 
greater  tonnage.  Froude  says  that  there  were  9000 
seamen  and  17,000  soldiers  in  these  130  Spanish  ships, 
but  Sir  John  Laughton  suggests  that,  after  allowing 
for  losses  sustained  by  weather  and  sickness,  not  more 
than  120  ships  and  24,000  men  came  up  the  Channel, 
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and  that  at  least  half  of  these  vessels  were  transports. 
The  latter  authority  gives  197  as  the  total  number  of 
English  ships,  although  he  admits  that  most  of  these 
did  not  engage  in  actual  fighting. 

In  his  picturesque  manner  Froude  describes  the 
details  of  the  setting  forth  of  the  Armada,  how  every 
man  went  to  his  duties  before  leaving  land,  made  his 
confession  and  sought  absolution.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  a  tendency  for  the  men  to  demand  their 
wages  in  advance,  and,  when  these  were  received,  to 
desert.  The  instructions  given  to  the  Duke  were  to 
make  straight  for  the  English  Channel,  advance  to 
the  North  Foreland  and  join  hands  with  the  Duke 
of  Parma.  If  the  fleet  were  scattered  by  bad  weather 
they  were  to  rendezvous  again  at  Finisterre  and 
next  at  the  Scillies.  Philip  knew  that  the  English 
would  try  and  fight  at  a  distance  with  guns,  so  he 
instructed  his  officers  to  endeavour  to  close  with  them. 
The  Spanish  vessels  were  told  to  keep  well  together  and 
to  look  out  for  the  English  shooting  low  into  their 
hulls  rather  than  into  their  rigging. 

If  they  were  able  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Duke 
of  Parma  (who,  by  the  way,  was  busy  finishing  his 
preparations  in  the  Low  Countries,  sending  for  pilots 
and  ship-builders  from  Italy  and  causing  "  certaine 
deepe  channels  to  be  made"  in  Flanders),  then  the 
Armada  was  to  meet  him  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
and,  having  effected  a  landing,  to  conquer  first  England 
and  then  Ireland,  so  magnificent  was  the  scheme  which 
Philip  had  conceived — Philip,  a  Spanish  landlubber 
who  was  hopelessly  ignorant  of  naval  matters.  But 
the  English  Intelligence  Department  had  been  informed 
of  this  plan,  and  "  at  Tilburie  in  Essex,  over-against 
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Gravesend,  a  mightie  army  encamped,  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  fortifications  were  erected." 

The  Armada  carried  all  told  2500  guns,  which  were 
chiefly  of  small  calibre,  consisting  of  four,  six,  and  nine 
pounders,  but  the  Spaniards  knew  very  little  of 
gunnery,  were  still  in  the  mediaeval  age  and  preferred 
the  old  boarding  tactics.  The  Duke's  ship  was  the 
"  San  Martin,"  and  the  vessels,  or  at  least  the  bigger 
ones,  were  much  crowded  with  soldiers,  sailors,  officers, 
volunteers,  priests,  surgeons,  and  galley  slaves.  The 
entire  fleet  was  divided  into  six  squadrons,  each  with 
its  vice-admiral,  and  "  there  was  but  one  commander 
in  the  fleet,"  says  Froude,  "  entirely  ignorant  of  his 
duties,  though  he  unfortunately  was  Commander-in- 
Chief."  Philip  counselled  the  latter,  after  reaching 
the  middle  of  the  English  coast,  to  seize  and  fortify 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  There  was  no  thought  of  any 
possible  defeat  in  the  expedition,  though  the  English 
fleet  might  harass  them  a  little.  "  You  will  be  careful 
in  what  you  spend,"  added  Philip,  pathetically,  "  for 
you  know  how  costly  the  Armada  has  been  to  me." 
And,  indeed,  so  it  was,  in  more  senses  than  one. 

It  was  to  have  sailed  in  March,  but  there  was  gross 
mismanagement.  The  provisions  and  stores  were 
found  to  be  inadequate,  the  powder  was  short,  and  the 
drinking  water  had  been  allowed  to  get  foul  under  the 
hot  Lisbon  sun.  At  last,  however,  the  watchwords 
for  each  day  in  the  week  having  been  given,  the  fleet 
sailed  down  to  Belem,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  on 
14th  May.  It  is  a  proof  of  how  well  Howard  had 
foreseen  the  Spanish  plans,  for  the  latter,  writing  to 
Burghley  on  8th  April,  says,  "  the  largest  time  for  the 
coming  out  of  the  Spanish  forces  is  the  midst  of  May, 
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being  the  fifteenth."  But  for  fourteen  days  more  they 
remained  anchored  off  Belem  as  the  wind  was  not 
suitable,  and  finally,  on  28th  May,  they  put  to  sea  with 
a  northerly  breeze.  Of  course  these  shallow-draught 
vessels  could  not  hold  a  good  wind.  Their  high  sides 
and  lack  of  grip  on  the  water  made  them  dreadfully 
leewardy,  and  so,  if  you  please,  whilst  standing  off 
and  on  they  were  drifted  right  down  to  Cape  St 
Vincent,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  or  more  south 
instead  of  getting  to  the  northward  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  10th  June  that,  with  a  breeze  coming  out  of  the 
south-west,  they  were  able  to  get  ,on  their  course  and 
regain  lost  ground.  In  the  meanwhile  the  drinking 
water  which  had  been  on  board  for  four  hot  months 
leaked  from  its  casks,  and  what  had  been  drunk, 
together  with  the  putrid  provisions  consumed,  gave 
the  men  diarrhcsa,  so  that  very  soon  500  of  them  were 
incapacitated  through  dysentery.  Then  on  19th  June 
it  began  to  blow  hard,  so  many  of  the  ships  ran  for 
Corunna,  arrived  there  in  a  battered  condition,  and  a 
hospital  had  to  be  established  ashore  for  the  invalids. 
The  rest  of  the  fleet  had  been  scattered  by  the  gale 
but  eventually  returned,  some  having  been  as  far 
north  as  Mount's  Bay,  Cornwall.  At  length  they  all 
left  Corunna — if  the  reader  is  a  sailorman  he  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  it  was  a  Friday — and  with 
a  fair  wind  from  the  south  sped  on  so  that  by  Monday 
evening  they  were  at  the  entrance  to  the  English 
Channel.  On  the  Tuesday  the  wind  veered  to  the 
north,  very  light,  accompanied  by  showers.  On 
Wednesday  it  backed  to  the  west  and  blew  a  gale, 
so  that  the  fleet  was  compelled  to  heave-to,  and  on 
Friday  the  big,  over-charged  ships  were  unmanageable 
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in  the  long,  heavy  roll  of  the  sea.  In  the  meantime 
the  many-oared  open  galleys  had  fled  for  refuge 
to  the  French  coast,  and  the  wretched  slaves  must 
have  had  a  terrible  time. 

However,  they  all  collected  again,  and,  being  now 
on  the  enemy's  coast,  put  themselves  into  fighting 
order  of  three  divisions,  the  duke  in  the  centre, 
the  general  formation  being  that  of  an  oblique  crescent 
with  horns  at  each  end.  By  observation  of  the  sun, 
and  by  taking  soundings,  they  ascertained  their 
position  although  they  could  not  see  the  English  coast. 
At  4  P.M.  on  the  Friday  afternoon  they  were  off  the 
Lizard,  distant  three  leagues,  and  now  they  saw  from 
the  smoking  beacons  being  lighted  along  the  Cornish 
cliffs  that  the  alarm  had  been  given. 

"  Night  sank  upon  the  dusky  beach,  and  on  the  purple  sea, 
Such  night  in  England  ne'er  had  been,  nor  e'er  again  shall 

be, 
From  Eddystone  to  Berwick  bounds,  from  Lynn  to  Milford 

Bay, 
That  time  of  slumber  was  as  bright  and  busy  as  the  day." 

And  as  the  mighty  fleet  wallowed  eastward  through 
the  night  before  the  westerly  wind,  with  its  decorated 
sails  well-drawing,  its  sheets  and  braces  straining, 
its  masts  swaying  to  and  fro  across  the  stars,  little 
splashes  of  yellow  and  red  flared  on  the  dark,  distant 
shore,  the  lights  not  of  welcome  but  of  warning  that 
a  monster  was  at  hand.  At  1  A.M.  on  Sunday  they 
fell  in  with  four  Falmouth  fishermen,  from  whom  they 
obtained  the  information  that  Drake  and  Howard 
had  already  learnt  of  their  coming,  had  indeed  on  the 
Friday  evening  warped  out  of  the  Catwater,  and  on 
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Saturday  had  come  out  of  Plymouth  Sound  into  the 
Channel  to  look  for    the   enemy ;    in  fact  at  three 
in  the  afternoon  had   actually  sighted  them  in  the 
distance.     By  five  in  the  morning,  soon  after  daybreak, 
being  now  Sunday,   21st  July,  the  Armada  was  off 
Rame  Head,  just  to  the  west  of  Plymouth.     Eleven 
of  the  Queen's  ships,  under  Howard,  were  seen  by  the 
Spanish   three   miles   to   leeward   off   the   Mewstone, 
manoeuvring  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  the  weather-gage, 
and  the  wind  was  now  freshening.     Forty  more  private 
ships  under  Drake  were  counted  between  the  Armada 
and  the  land  to  the  westward  of  the  Sound,   and 
presently  both  he  and  Howard  succeeded  in  getting 
the  weather  berth  of  the  Spaniards,  bore  up  and  fired 
heavily  into  the  rear  of  the  Armada.     Had  we  been 
standing   looking   out   to   sea   on   Rame   Head   that 
summer's  morning  we  should  have  seen  the  "  Ark 
Royal  "  with  Howard  on  board  flying  the  flag  of  St 
George  at  his  fore  and  bonaventure  mizzen,  the  royal 
standard  at  the  main,  and  at  the  mizzen  the  flag  of  the 
Tudor  Rose,  and  we  should  have  wondered  why  this 
Invincible  moon-shaped  fleet  did  not  come  on  a  wind 
and  head  for  Plymouth,  for  "  this  was  the  most  con- 
venient port  of  all  others,  where  they  might  with 
greater  securitie  have  bene  advertised  of  the  English 
forces,    and   how   the   commons   of    the    land   stood 
affected,  and  might  have  stirred  up  some  mutinie,  so 
that  thither  they  should  have  bent  all  their  puissance, 
and  from  hence  the  Duke  of  Parma  might  more  easily 
have  conveied  his  ships." 

But,  instead,  the  good  gunnery  of  the  English,  with 
better  artillery,  carrying  a  heavier  shot  a  longer  dis- 
tance than  the  enemy  were  able  to  fire,  blazed  and 
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battered  away  at  those  high-freeboard  walls,  whose 
"  lower  worke  and  timbers  thereof  were  out  of  measure 
strong,  being  framed  of  plankes  and  ribs  foure  or  five 
foote  in  thicknesse."  Unable  to  fight  at  a  distance 
the  Spanish  endeavoured  to  close  with  our  ships, 
for  to  them  gunnery  was  a  dishonourable  practice  : 
with  the  old  mediaeval  standard  in  their  mind  gentle- 
men fought  only  with  swords. 

The  Spaniards,  however,  had  no  intention  of  halting 
at  Plymouth.  They  were  bent  on  making  a  passage 
up  Channel  so  as  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  according  to  Philip's  instructions.  The  English 
dogs  were  hot  after  them,  and  off  the  Start  Drake 
finds  time  on  board  the  "  Revenge  "  to  go  below  and 
write  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Henry  Seymour, 
"  Admiral  of  her  Majesty's  Navy  in  the  narrow  Seas, 
or,  in  absence,  to  Sir  William  Wynter,  knight,  give 
these  with  speed  ; — haste,  haste,  haste."  "  The  fleet 
of  Spaniards  is  somewhat  about  a  hundred  sails  : 
many  great  ships,  but  truly  I  think  not  half  of  them 
men  of  war."  Drake  was  as  keen  as  any  hound  that 
ever  got  on  to  a  scent,  but  he  was  nothing  affrighted. 
For, 

"  Drake  nor  devil  nor  Spaniard  feared, 
Their  cities  he  put  to  sack  .  .  . 
He  was  playing  at  Plymouth  a  rubber  of  bowls 
When  the  great  Armada  came : 

But  he  said,  '  They  must  wait  their  turn,  good  souls,' 
And  he  stooped,  and  finished  the  game." 

But  the  Conqueror  of  Cadiz  was  now  playing 
another  game,  for  it  chanced  that  one  of  the  Spanish 
galleasses  became  so  battered  by  the  English  guns 
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that  her  comrades  had  to  come  to  her  assistance, 
whereupon  the  1200-ton  "  Capitana "  became  un- 
manageable in  the  crowd,  fell  foul  of  another  ship, 
broke  her  foremast,  carried  away  her  bowsprit,  and 
dropped  astern  like  a  lame  duck.  But  there  was 
a  Drake  not  far  away,  and  he  saw  to  the  matter, 
captured  her,  and  sent  her  into  Dartmouth. 

To  tell  out  the  rest  of  this  great  story  in  detail 
would  be  impossible  when  so  much  has  to  be  covered 
within  so  few  pages.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
Armada  held  on  her  easterly  course  with  the  English 
at  her  heels  inflicting  terribly  deadly  punishment. 
The  Vice  -  Admiral  Michael  de  Orquendo's  ship,  one 
of  the  biggest  in  the  whole  fleet,  was  set  on  fire,  burst 
into  flames,  but  happily  the  gunpowder  was  saved  and 
came  in  very  useful  to  the  English  whose  meagre 
supplies  Elizabeth  had  so  heartlessly  limited.  In  the 
meantime  Howard  had  been  so  busy  giving  chase  to 
the  Spaniards  during  the  night  that  his  lordship  by 
morning  was  almost  alone  among  the  enemy.  Off 
Portland  the  wind  had  veered  from  south-west  through 
north-west  to  north,  so  that  the  breeze  was  off  the 
shore,  and  the  Spaniards  easily  obtained  the  weather- 
gage  :  but  not  for  long,  and  to  the  Spaniards'  anger 
the  Englishmen  soon  got  the  windward  berth  once 
more.  Without  intermission  from  morning  to  night 
the  two  fleets  hammered  away  at  each  other  with  all 
their  shot  both  great  and  small.  "  This/'  says  the 
Hakluyt  account,  "  was  the  most  furious  and  bloodie 
skirmish  of  all." 

In  the  meantime  the  Plymouth  contingent  was  being 
increased  by  vessels  from  out  of  the  chief  English 
ports  till  they  now  numbered  at  least  a  hundred.  It 
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was  resolved  to  divide  the  English  fleet  into  four 
squadrons  under  the  respective  commands  of  Howard, 
Drake,  Hawkyns  and  Frobisher.  Off  the  Isle  of  Wight 
another  hot  engagement  followed  in  which  the  "  Ark 
Royal/'  "  Lion,"  "  Elizabeth  Jonas/'  "  Victory,"  and 
"  Galleon  Leicester  "  fought  with  great  valour,  the 
Spanish  admiral  being  treated  to  the  English  broad- 
sides. Frobisher  distinguished  himself  so  signally  that 
the  next  day  Howard  rewarded  him  with  a  knighthood 
for  his  services.  At  length  the  Armada  arrived  before 
Calais  and  brought  up,  while  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
"  vainely  perswading  himself  e  that  no  we  "  "  hee  should 
be  crowned  king  of  England,"  came  to  Dunkirk,  but 
"  fore  feare  of  five  and  thirtie  warrelike  ships  of 
Holland  and  Zeland,"  which  had  been  enjoined  "  not 
to  suffer  any  shippe  to  come  out  of  the  Haven,"  was 
unable  to  get  away.  Furthermore,  his  men  were  un- 
prepared and  had  not  yet  gone  aboard  their  vessels, 
and  presently  deserted.  In  the  meantime  the  English, 
now  joined  by  Seymour  and  his  thirty  ships,  also 
anchored  close  to  the  Armada  and  used  their  culverins 
with  splendid  effect.  Seymour,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
had  been  waiting  with  his  squadron  to  guard  the 
entrance  to  the  Thames,  and  had  been  warned  by 
Drake's  letter  written  off  the  Start  by  Howard's 
command. 

Acting  on  instructions  from  the  Court,  Howard  now 
endeavoured  to  drive  the  Armada  from  its  halting- 
place,  and  therefore,  selecting  eight  of  his  own  worst- 
conditioned  ships,  dismantling  them,  filled  them  with 
powder,  pitch  and  brimstone,  and,  since  both  wind  and 
tide  were  setting  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  set 
these  hulks  on  fire  and  allowed  them  to  drift  down  to 
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leeward  :  "  which  fire  in  the  dead  of  the  night  put  the 
Spaniards  into  such  perplexity  and  horrour "  that 
they  had  to  slip  their  anchors,  hoist  sail,  and  stand  out 
to  sea,  during  which  excitement  the  biggest  of  the  four 
galleasses  fouled  another  ship,  lost  her  rudder,  and, 
carried  by  the  terribly  strong  tide  that  rushes  past 
Calais,  piled  up  on  to  the  shore,  where  the  Englishmen, 
from  pinasses  and  other  small  craft,  finished  her  off. 
Those  who  hoped  to  save  themselves  leaped  over- 
board, but  most  of  them  were  drowned.  Three 
hundred  galley  slaves  and  four  hundred  soldiers  had 
been  her  complement,  and  fifty  thousand  ducats  were 
found  among  her  other  contents. 

Arranging  themselves  again  in  order  the  Armada 
pressed  on  till  nearly  abreast  of  Gravelines,  east  of 
Calais,  and  the  English  succeeded  in  getting  to  wind- 
ward again,  for  the  Spaniards  preferred  to  allow  that 
possibility  rather  than  disobey  Philip's  strict  orders 
against  separating  their  forces.  The  English  ships, 
"  using  their  prerogative  of  nimble  stirrage,"  dis- 
charged their  shot  easily  from  a  windward  berth,  and 
at  last  having  finally  driven  the  enemy  from  Calais, 
Gravelines  and  now  Dunkirk,  thus  preventing  any 
possibility  of  a  union  with  Parma,  causing  some  of 
the  enemy  to  sink,  some  to  be  abandoned,  some  to  be 
wrecked  off  Blankenberghe,  began  to  realise  that  their 
duties  were  well  nigh  over.  Seymour,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Dutch  contingent,  was  sent  to  watch  the  Flemish 
coast  in  case  Parma  should  be  able  to  come  forth,  but 
the  remainder  of  the  Armada,  steering  north-north- 
east, then  north  by  east,  eventually  disappeared 
from  the  channel,  headed  as  the  English  thought,  for 
Norway  and  Denmark,  but  afterwards  made  for  the 
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north  of  Scotland.  The  English  pursued  them  till 
abreast  of  about  Aberdeen,  and  then,  being  in  sore  need 
of  provisions  and  powder,  ran  back  to  Harwich. 

The  rest  of  the  Armada's  disastrous  voyage  is 
quickly  told.  Badly  in  need  of  fresh  water,  battered 
by  shell,  damaged  by  gales,  hindered  by  foul  winds, 
they  rounded  Scotland,  coasted  down  the  west  of 
Ireland  and  shaped  a  course  for  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
A  south-westerly  gale  cast  some  of  them  on  to  the  Irish 
shore  where  many  of  the  gallant  noble  adventurers 
were  drowned,  "  and  divers  slaine  by  the  barbarous 
and  wilde  Irish."-  Two  more  ships  were  blown  to 
Norway  and  there  wrecked,  others,  having  actually 
come  right  round  Scotland  and  Ireland,  were  again 
driven  up  the  English  Channel  before  a  westerly 
wind,  some  being  captured  by  the  English,  others 
by  the  inhabitants  of  La  Rochelle,  and  out  of  all  that 
vast  flotilla  which  had  earlier  in  the  summer  set  forth 
down  the  Tagus  with  such  assured  confidence  of 
victory,  only  fifty-three  Spanish  ships  ever  returned  to 
their  motherland.  As  for  the  Duke  of  Medina  he  was 
immediately  deposed  from  his  high  office,  forbidden 
the  Court,  and  ended  his  days  as  a  disgraced  and  dis- 
credited man. 

Thus  the  great  Spanish  Armada,  whose  intention  had 
been  to  come,  see  and  conquer,  "  came,  went  and  was  " 
— to  quote  the  inscription  that  was  writ  upon  the 
commemorative  coinage  specially  struck  in  Holland  to 
celebrate  the  event.  The  rest  of  the  naval  events 
belonging  to  this  reign,  though  important  and  memor- 
able, are  overshadowed  by  the  achievements  of  the 
nine  days'  fighting  against  the  Armada,  and  in  such 
a  volume  as  the  present  it  would  be  impossible  to 
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devote  the  same  amount  of  space  for  their  considera- 
tion. But  the  year  after  the  Armada  another 
expedition  was  sent  to  Portugal,  for  the  chance  re- 
mained that  another  invasion  against  England  might 
be  attempted  and  the  intention  must  be  prevented 
from  becoming  concrete.  Drake  and  Norris  attacked 
Corunna,  Lisbon  and  Vigo  ;  Cumberland  fitted  out  a 
small  fleet  at  his  own  expense,  left  Plymouth  on  18th 
June,  sailed  to  the  Azores  and  took  Fayal ;  and  in  the 
following  September  occurred  the  well-known  incident 
when  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  encountering 
the  Spanish  fleet  with  great  bravery  in  his  ship  the 
"  Revenge,"  in  spite  of  a  most  gallant  resistance,  was 
overcome  by  the  superiority  of  the  enemy's  numbers, 
and  after  twelve  hours'  hard  fighting  was  wounded  in 
the  brain,  and  died  with  the  historic  words  on  his  lips, 
beginning,  "  Here  die  I  Richard  Grenville,  with  a  joyful 
and  quiet  mind,  for  that  I  have  ended  my  life  as  a 
true  soldier  ought  to  do,  that  have  fought  for  his 
countrey."  As  for  the  "  Revenge,"  it  was  impossible 
to  prevent  her  from  becoming  the  enemy's  prize. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  has  left  us  from  his  own  pen  a 
full  account  of  the  fighting  about  the  Isles  of  the 
Azores,  Howard's  intention  having  been  to  surprise 
the  treasure  frigates  of  Spain. 

In  1595  Drake,  for  the  last  time,  put  to  sea  from 
Plymouth  bound  for  the  Islands  and  the  Spanish  Main, 
visited  once  more  Nombre  de  Dios  bay,  and  sent  Sir 
Thomas  Baskerville  to  attack  Panama,  which  was 
burnt  together  with  its  shipping  ;  but  after  a  full 
life  of  fighting  and  sailing,  at  four  o'clock  on  28th 
January,  a  fortnight  after  being  compelled  to  keep  to 
his  cabin,  "  being  sicke  of  a  fluxe,"  ended  his  last  days 
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on  the  sea  which  he  loved  so  well,  from  whose  bosom 
he  had  never  been  happy  to  be  separated.  What  was 
England's  loss  was  Spain's  gain ;  and  everyone  now 
knows  the  singularly  beautiful  legend  of  Drake's  drum 
which  is  still  preserved  in  Buckland  Abbey,  Devon- 
shire, the  seat  of  the  Drake  family.  Mr  Henry  New- 
bolt,  from  whose  verses  I  have  already  quoted,  refers 
to  the  legend  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Take  my  drum  to  England,  hang  et  by  the  shore, 
Strike  et  when  your  powder's  runnin'  low  : 
If  the  Dons  sight  Devon,  I'll  quit  the  port  o'  Heaven, 
An'  drum  them  up  the  Channel  as  we  drummed  them  long 
ago." 

In  1596  Howard,  Essex,  and  Raleigh  attacked  once 
more  and  entered  Cadiz,  destroying  fifty  nice  new 
galleons.  Fayal  also  fell  a  second  time,  and  Cumberland 
pillaged  Puerto  Rico,  whilst  Levison  and  Morison 
attacked  Cezemba,  near  Lisbon.  All  possibilities  of 
a  second  Armada  coming  against  England  were  at 
length  removed,  and  thus,  in  1598,  the  war  with  Spain 
was  ended  and  the  great  serpent  had  been  slain  by 
the  eons  of  St  George. 


CHAPTER  VI 

FROM   THE   ACCESSION   OF  JAMES   I.   TO   THE 
CLOSE    OF   THE   DUTCH  WARS 

WHEN  we  leave  the  Tudor  period  and  enter 
upon  the  reign  of  James  I.  we  forsake  the 
grand  glamour  and  the  fine  adventurous  spirit  to 
which  the  Elizabethan  epoch  has  accustomed  us, 
and  enter  upon  a  disappointing,  dismal  time  that 
appears  all  the  more  grievous  because  it  contrasts 
so  fiercely  with  the  brilliant  achievements  which  we 
watched  in  the  last  chapter. 

For  all  the  personal  and  keen  interest  which  James 
displayed  in  the  Navy  it  was  none  the  less  a  reign 
of  retrogression  as  far  as  this  service  was  concerned. 
Gradually,  from  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  improvement 
had  swept  steadily  up  till  it  attained  its  crest  in  the 
year  of  Armada.  Thence  the  wave  had  subsided 
till  it  caused  the  hollow  of  despair  in  the  reigns  of 
James  and  Charles.  The  former's  policy  was  not 
calculated  to  require  the  employment  of  men-of-war. 
A  lover  of  peace  at  any  price,  there  happened  also  to 
be  no  necessity  to  embark  upon  a  naval  war.  Spain 
was  now  crushed,  and  her  downfall  was  attributable 
in  no  small  degree  to  England.  The  long  years  of 
fighting,  and  the  enormous  expense  of  elaborate 
preparations  for  more  than  one  invasion,  left  her  in 
a  state  hovering  on  bankruptcy.  It  was  unlikely, 
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therefore,  that  our  country  should  fear  any  danger 
from  that  direction.  At  the  same  time  the  complete 
and  striking  success  of  the  English  fleet  in  annihilating 
the  great  Armada  opened  the  eyes  of  the  average 
English  layman,  and  enabled  him  to  realise  in  a 
manner  totally  new  that  the  service  was  deserving  of 
every  encouragement,  that  it  was  worthy  of  the 
confidence  which  belongs  to  those  who  have  succeeded 
in  saving  hearth  and  home,  country  and  nation  from 
a  terribly  threatening  attack. 

In  1604,  then,  James  made  peace  with  Spain, 
and  thus  officially  ended  those  marauding,  privateer- 
ing expeditions  which  had  been  going  on  for  so  long. 
But  illegally  there  still  continued  a  good  deal  of  this 
sea  lawlessness  in  a  more  or  less  stealthy  manner. 
With  France  as  with  Spain  he  also  was  desirous  of 
being  at  peace,  and  just  for  the  moment  there  was 
no  immediate  fear  of  trouble  from  the  Netherlands. 
Therefore,  with  such  happy  circumstances  one  would 
have  expected  that  the  reign  would  have  seen  a 
wonderful  progress  in  the  administration  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Navy.  But,  shameful  to  say,  though 
under  Elizabeth  the  administration  and  organisation 
had  steadily  improved,  yet  now  the  fabric  is  so 
neglected  that  it  falls  almost  to  the  ground.  The 
cause  arose  primarily  because  James  had  the  un- 
happy knack  of  choosing  the  worst  men  for  the  highest 
places.  There  is  an  old  proverb  which  tells  us  that 
the  worst  kind  of  corruption  is  that  of  the  best  men  ; 
when  a  nation  had  come  to  see  that  its  very  existence 
was  conditional  on  the  upkeep  of  the  Navy,  there 
could  be  few  worse  political  crimes  than  to  allow 
mismanagement  to  eat  into  the  administration  until 
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it  became  a  perfect  scandal.  Effingham,  who  had 
been  Commander-in-Chief  against  the  Armada,  con- 
tinued to  retain  the  office  of  High  Admiral  until  the 
year  1618.  After  the  Spanish  defeat  he  had  been 
raised  to  an  earldom.  His  life,  which  is  covered  by 
the  dates  1536  and  1624,  is,  as  Mr  Oppenheim  has 
pointed  out,  of  singular  interest  in  forming  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  mediaeval  and  the  modern 
Navy.  But,  good  seaman  and  commander  though 
he  was,  he  had  outgrown  his  administrative  ability, 
and  the  abuses  generally  had  become  so  bad  by  the 
year  1618  that  a  complete  reorganisation  had  to  be 
undertaken.  A  body  of  Navy  Commissioners  was 
appointed  to  have  charge  of  the  details  essential  to 
carrying  on  the  service,  Sir  John  Coke  being  the 
principal  commissioner,  and  at  last  some  of  the  abuses 
were  swept  away.  The  sluicing  ebb  of  waste  anp 
embezzlement,  bribery  and  pilfering,  deceit  and 
dishonesty  was  stopped,  and  the  ships  were  now 
built  with  a  greater  economy  than  hitherto. 

Elizabeth's  legacy  had  been  not  merely  to  leave  to 
her  country  the  supremacy  of  the  Seas,  but  the  finest 
men-of-war  afloat ;  for,  as  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter, 
Spain  had  not  yet  begun  to  build  ships  specially  for 
war  purposes,  and  neither  France  nor  Holland  had 
yet  the  navies  that  were  to  follow  later.  Admittedly 
the  improvement  in  ship-building  under  the  Tudors 
had  been  exceedingly  rapid  :  it  was  almost  too  rapid 
to  last.  It  was  still  for  the  designer  and  the  ship- 
wright neither  a  science  nor  an  art.  For  the  ehip- 
maker  built  rather  according  to  eye  and  precedent 
than  to  scale  and  design,  and  so  the  vessels  of  the 
early  Stuart  years  were  too  little  in  the  water,  too 
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high  up  in  the  air,  were  crank  and  tender,  both  carry- 
ing their  sail  and  steering  badly.  In  his  "  Judicious 
and  Select  Essayes,"  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  gave  what 
he  deemed  the  essential  virtues  of  a  good  ship.  She 
was  to  be  stout,  swift,  and  sea-worthy,  be  given  a 
good  length  forward  and  not  sink  deep  into  the  water, 
and  so  drag.  Her  lowest  tier  of  guns  should  be 
4  feet  clear  of  the  waterline  :  she  should  have  a  good 
draught  and  so  be  able  to  get  a  grip  on  the  water. 
Furthermore,  the  excessive  and  unseaworthy  practice 
of  "  over-charging "  at  the  poop  was  to  be  done 
away  with.  The -valuable  space  in  the  waist  of  the 
ship  was  not  to  be  taken  up  by  the  cooking  galley, 
which  was  a  structure  of  bricks  and  mortar,  from 
which  there  was  always  a  risk  of  fire,  and  oppressive 
smells  and  heat  emanated  to  the  crew's  discomfort ; 
but  the  "  cook  roome  "  should  be  placed  in  the  fore- 
castle as  it  was  in  many  of  the  merchant  ships  alreadj7. 
These  "  essay es  "  were  published  in  1650,  and  some 
of  his  suggestions  were  eventually  carried  out  in 
the  later  ships  of  this  period. 

In  1608  the  old  "  Ark  Royal  "  was  rebuilt,  and 
after  her  signal  service,  both  against  the  Armada 
and  in  other  fights,  a  regrettable  mistake  was  made  in 
changing  her  name  to  "  Anne  Royal."  In  the  same 
year  the  keel  was  laid  for  the  "  Prince  Royal,"  1200 
tons,  being  the  largest  and  finest  ship  England  had 
ever  owned.  Designed  and  built  by  Phineas  Pett, 
whose  family  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  that 
of  William  and  Mary  continuously  built  ships  for 
the  Crown,  her  first  attempt  at  launching  proved  a 
failure.  There  is  a  curious  document  in  manuscript 
in  the  British  Museum  containing  a  mixture  of 
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domestic  and  naval  matters — additions  to  his  family 
and  the  building  of  ships — which  tells  the  whole 
story,  too  long  to  be  narrated  here.  A  strong  south- 
west wind  had  caused  the  spring  tide  not  to  reach  its 
full  high  water,  so  to  Pett's  great  grief  the  king  and 
royal  family  had  to  go  away  without  witnessing  her 
take  the  water  since  the  wind  "  overblew  the  tide," 
and  then  "  the  dock  gates  pent  her  in  so  streight  that 
she  stuck  fast  between  them."  But  subsequently 
at  two  in  the  morning  she  took  the  water  all  safe  and 
sound,  much  to  Pett's  great  relief.  She  embodied 
many  of  the  improvements  which  had  begun  to  be 
made,  but  the  Commissioners  discovered  afterwards 
that  there  had  been  unnecessary  expense,  for  more 
than  double  the  loads  of  timber  had  been  used  than 
had  been  estimated  for.  Measuring  114  feet  long, 
44  feet  beam,  she  was  pierced  for  64  guns  and  carried 
55,  the  custom  being,  when  in  action,  to  fill  the 
vacant  holes  with  guns  from  the  side  not  firing. 
The  object,  of  course,  was  to  keep  down  the  excessive 
top-hamper.  Before  the  last  year  of  his  reign  James' 
Navy  contained  four  ships  of  the  first  rank,  fifteen  of 
the  second,  nine  of  the  third,  four  of  the  fourth, 
together  with  some  hoys,  and,  curiously  enough, 
four  galleys,  which,  being  utterly  useless,  were  eventu- 
ally sold  out  of  the  service.  After  the  year  1618, 
when  the  new  organisation  made  a  clean  sweep, 
ships  were  built  with  three  decks,  and  the  super- 
structures on  the  upper  deck  were  smaller,  but 
they  still  rolled  badly,  and  the  Jacobean  seamen 
found  that  the  old  "  Ark  Royal "  knocked  them 
about  pretty  uncomfortably  in  a  seaway  but  they 
could  not  handle  her  as  the  Elizabethans  had. 
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Stone  shot  was  still  used  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  waste  of  powder 
among  the  crews  in  saluting  and  celebrating  their 
drunken  festivities.  The  sailors  themselves  were  of 
an  inferior  kind,  for  the  fisheries  having  become 
bad,  and  the  long  voyages  of  discovery  fewer,  there 
was  not  the  same  good  material  to  draw  upon.  But 
every  day  the  Navy  was  becoming  a  permanent 
profession  for  seamen,  and  the  "  fresh- water  soldiers  " 
were  not  so  numerous,  although  too  often  the  captains 
were  landlubbers  with  more  knowledge  of  military 
matters  than  the  sea.  The  only  active  service  which 
James'  Navy  had  was  when  it  was  sent  in  1620 
against  the  pirates  of  Algiers,  but  this  expedition 
was  chiefly  as  a  concession  to  keep  peace  with  Spain. 
These  Algerine  rovers,  however,  were  not  content 
always  to  remain  a  serious  menace  to  the  merchant 
ships  which  passed  along  the  Mediterranean  :  they 
even  came  as  far  north  as  Baltimore,  Minister,  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  committing  frightful  atrocities  and 
carrying  away  men,  women  and  children  into  slavery. 
However,  this  punitive  expedition,  though  it  con- 
tained six  royal  ships  and  twelve  merchantmen,  left 
England  in  October  and  returned  the  following  June, 
having  done  little  or  no  good,  but  made  a  muddle 
of  the  whole  affair. 

The  unhappy  reign  of  Charles  I.  saw  both  France 
and  the  Netherlands  in  a  much  wealthier  condition 
than  England.  Under  the  care  of  Richelieu,  the 
former  created  a  navy.  Louis  adopted  what  seems 
to  us  a  strange  precedent  of  borrowing  vessels  from 
Charles,  but  the  following  year  Richelieu,  having 
made  himself  head  of  his  navy,  purchased  a  number 
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of  small  ships  each  not  exceeding  two  hundred  tons 
from  the  Low  Countries,  but  these  soon  decayed  and 
the  real  navy  of  the  French  does  not  begin  until  1661 
under  Colbert.  English  seamanship  had  gone  on 
deteriorating,  and  the  bad  conditions  of  the  service 
were  not  likely  to  attract  any  self-respecting  men. 

It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  reader  that  James 
had  been  anxious  that  one  of  his  sons  should  have 
made  a  match  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  but  that 
this  proposition  never  came  to  anything.  As  a  sequel 
to  the  rupture  of  these  negotiations  a  war  with 
Spain  began  again  in  1625,  another  expedition  being 
sent  against  Cadiz.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Charles 
had  married  Henrietta  Maria  of  France  ;  and  it  was 
as  part  of  the  plan  for  the  Spanish  war  that  the  eight 
ships  had  been  lent  to  Louis.  But  when  it  was 
found  that  these  vessels  were  employed,  not  against 
Spain,  but  against  the  Huguenots  of  Rochelle,  there 
was  considerable  irritation  in  England.  With  the 
noble  intention  of  emulating  the  achievements  of 
Drake  and  Raleigh,  an  expedition  was  sent  out  from 
England  against  Cadiz.  As  illustrative  of  the  canker 
which  was  still  in  existence  in  the  administration 
of  naval  affairs  at  home,  it  was  some  months  before 
the  fleet  could  be  got  ready  owing  to  want  of  money 
for  purchasing  stores,  victuals,  and  the  payment  of 
the  men's  wages.  However,  in  October,  a  wretched, 
ill-found  squadron  was  got  under  weigh.  It  was 
doomed  to  failure  from  the  first  moment  the  sails 
were  set.  What  with  leaky,  cranky  ships  fitted  out 
with  defective  gear,  scantily  supplied  with  the  meagrest 
of  victuals,  with  disease  incapacitating  most  of  the 
men  who  had  been  unable  to  desert,  with  officers 
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utterly  incompetent  for  the  work  on  which  they  were 
engaged,  no  hope  of  surpassing,  much  less  rivalling, 
the  deeds  of  Drake  was  likely  to  be  raised. 

The  fleet  was  made  up  of  both  royal  and  merchant 
ships,  as  had  been  the  Tudor  custom,  and  its  instruc- 
tions were  to  destroy  the  Spanish  ships  in  Cadiz. 
The  smallest  amount  of  success,  but  momentary, 
certainly  did  await  them  at  the  arrival  at  Cadiz. 
But  where  Drake  had  not  hesitated  to  enter,  these 
ill-conditioned  seafarers  were  reluctant  to  sound 
with  their  leads  and  feel  their  way  in.  Instead  of 
burning  the  Spanish  craft  as  ordered,  the  admiral 
landed  his  men,  and  the  latter,  fasting  as  they  were, 
promptly  filled  their  empty  stomachs  with  the  wine  of 
the  country  and  got  drunk.  The  only  good  which  the 
expedition  achieved  was  to  take  Fort  Puntal :  other- 
wise the  undertaking,  from  mismanagement,  disagree- 
ment, hesitancy,  and  lack  of  dash,  was  an  utter  failure, 
leaving  Spain  more  irritated  than  they  had  found  it. 

The  year  following  there  was  war  with  France,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Huguenots.  The  ex- 
chequer being  empty,  Charles  was  compelled  to  levy 
tunnage  and  poundage  and  to  collect  from  his  subjects 
a  forced  loan.  Buckingham  led  the  expedition  which 
was  to  occupy  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  off  Rochelle,  but  after 
making  yet  another  muddle  the  enterprise  ended  in  a 
disastrous  retreat.  Two  years  later — 1 628 — Charles  sent 
his  fleet  to  rescue  the  Huguenots  who  were  besieged  in 
Rochelle,  but  the  English  Navy  again  failed  to  do  any- 
thing. It  was  a  parlous  condition  to  which  the  glory  of 
England  had  descended :  almost  bad  enough  to  send  the 
great  spirit  of  Drake  to  drum  them  on  to  their  duties. 

And  yet  this  reign  was  distinguished  by  its  energy 
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in  ship-building,  if  disgraced  by  its  warfare.  The 
United  Provinces  of  Holland  were  destined  soon 
to  be  a  serious  menace  to  England.  Commercially 
they  were  a  serious  rival  to  our  nation,  and  Charles 
possessed  the  good  sense  to  see  that  due  preparations 
must  be  made.  It  was  no  use  sitting  idly  wondering 
when  and  whether  the  contest  would  begin,  so  he  set  to 
work  to  build  an  adequate  number  of  ships.  And  let 
it  be  said  in  opposition  to  any  harsh  critics  of  the  king, 
that  had  he  done  otherwise  the  result  of  the  Dutch  War 
which  soon  came  might  have  been  far  less  favourable 
with  the  possession  of  fewer  ships.  For  the  future  the 
Dutch  had  to  be  provided  against ;  for  the  present 
the  Turkish  and  Dunkirk  pirates  had  to  be  thought  of. 
Indeed  these  had  paralysed  over-seas'  trade.  Whilst 
the  former  thought  nothing  of  coming  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean into  the  English  Channel,  spreading  consterna- 
tion among  the  good  people  of  Poole  and  other  south- 
coast  ports,  the  Dunkirkers  assisted  them  by  simultan- 
eously harassing  the  neighbourhood  of  the  North  Sea. 
But  there  was  again  an  empty  exchequer,  so  it 
was  that,  in  1634,  Charles,  acting  on  a  very  old 
precedent,  already  mentioned  in  one  of  our  earlier 
pages,  ventured  to  levy  a  tax  known  as  Ship-money. 
But  when  it  was  levied,  not  merely  on  the  sea-girt 
towns  but  on  inland  communities,  the  response  was 
made  only  reluctantly.  The  celebrated  incident  of 
John  Hampden  who  declined  to  pay  is  too  well- 
known  to  mention  further,  and  is  of  legal  rather  than 
naval  interest.  In  the  end  Charles'  determination 
to  provide  his  country  with  an  adequate  sea-defence 
became  his  own  undoing,  but  in  the  face  of  the  naval 
activity  which  both  France  and  the  Low  Countries 
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were  now  showing,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  have 
acted  otherwise.  The  pity  was  that  the  money  had 
to  be  found,  not  out  of  a  regular  revenue,  but  from  a 
spasmodic  and  unwelcome  taxation. 

I  think  that  no  impartial  critic  can  fail  to  give 
Charles  the  credit  for  having  done  his  best  in  the 
midst  of  great  difficulties.  In  actual  results  we 
can  point  to  the  first  additions  which  he  made  to  his 
navy.  These  consisted  of  small  but  sea-going  pin- 
nasses  of  about  fifty  tons  each,  equipped  with  both 
sails  and  oars.  Ten  of  these  so-called  "  whelps " 
were  built,  carvel-fashion  and  not  clinker,  and  they 
formed  a  set  of  fast  cruisers,  rigged  with  three  masts 
and  square  sails,  given  two  decks  and  a  round  house — 
being,  in  fact,  practically  miniatures  of  their  bigger 
sisters  employed  in  the  service.  But  the  mistake  was 
made  of  giving  them  too  heavy  spars  and  ordnance, 
building  them  of  unseasoned  wood,  so  that  it  was 
not  long  before  the  last  of  them  was  struck  out  of 
the  navy  list.  But  inasmuch  as  the  Dutchmen  were 
wont  to  tallow  their  hulls  and  to  keep  the  under- 
water portions  of  their  ships'  hulls  in  a  less  foul 
condition,  and  therefore  capable  of  greater  speed, 
some  step  had  to  be  taken  to  prevent  all  the  English 
ships  being  out-sailed.  And  a  similar  necessity  arose 
in  the  chasing  of  privateers.  Thus  the  old-fashioned 
prescription  which  gave  three  beams  to  the  length 
had  to  be  altered,  the  length  over  all  becoming 
the  equivalent  of  four-and-a-half  times  the  beam. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  building  of  the 
great  "  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,"  which  belongs  to 
this  reign.  She  was  another  product  of  the  Pett 
family,  and  with  her  1652  tons  was  at  once  the  ad- 
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miration  and  envy  of  both  France  and  the  United 
Provinces.  Originally  she  was  a  three-decker,  and  the 
first  of  her  kind,  but  at  a  later  date  she  was  cut  down 
a  deck.  Like  the  ancient  ships  of  England,  when  they 
were  as  yet  "  single-stickers,"  and  as  in  the  Tudor 
times,  the  "  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  "  carried  "  bonnets  " 
to  be  laced  on  to  the  foot  of  the  square-shaped 
canvas  in  fine  weather,  and  thus  be  the  equivalent  of 
shaking  out  a  reef.  She  was  built  as  a  "  four-poster," 
but  later  on  one  of  her  masts  was  taken  out  of  her. 
With  her  absence  of  those  monstrous  encumbrances 
at  the  stern,  with  her  complement  of  a  hundred  guns, 
the  "  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  "  was  destined  to  per- 
form excellent  service  presently,  when  Blake  fought 
so  strenuously  that  England  should  continue  to  be 
also  mistress  of  the  seas  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

It  was  in  the  year  1642  that  the  trouble  between 
Charles  and  his  people  became  acute.  With  the 
land  incidents  our  story  is  not  concerned  :  but  during 
the  Civil  War  the  whole  of  the  navy  deserted  the 
royal  cause,  with  the  exception  of  one  ship,  and  that 
only  a  small  and  insignificant  one.  But  in  the  case 
of  any  great  movement,  whether  political  or  other- 
wise, there  is  always  a  large  mass  of  the  public  which 
allows  itself  to  be  impelled  either  way  by  the  force 
of  the  tide  according  as  it  may  suit  its  own  immediate 
advantage.  So  it  was  with  the  sailors  composing  the 
Caroline  Navy.  There  had  been  mutinies  during  the 
reign  arising  from  the  vile  conditions  of  their  service — 
the  bad  food,  irregular  pay,  and  their  supervision  by 
land-officers  instead  of  seamen.  Consequently  when 
the  revolution  occurred  they  had  nothing  to  lose  by 
forsaking  a  government  that  had  never  improved 
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their  lot,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  had  every  chance 
of  obtaining  redress  for  their  grievances.  From  the 
amount  of  changeableness  in  their  own  policy  of 
self-interest,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  influenced 
less  by  political  than  strictly  personal  motives. 

The  result  of  their  first  passing  over  to  the  Parlia- 
mentarian side  was  that  their  lot  was  made  the 
sweeter.  The  victuals  were  improved,  their  wages 
were  paid  at  a  good  rate  and  with  punctuality,  and 
generally  their  treatment  left  little  to  be  desired. 
From  the  year  1642  a  much  superior  administration 
of  naval  affairs  was  begun.  It  shows,  indeed,  another 
important  stage  hi  the  history  of  our  maritime  power. 
The  helplessness  of  the  Navy  in  depending  on  the 
mercantile  fleet  begins  to  disappear,  although  it  is 
true  that  during  the  first  Dutch  Wars  their  aid 
was  summoned.  It  was  now  the  intention  of  the 
responsible  authorities  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
maintain  the  Navy  as  a  permanent  force  to  which 
its  members  devoted  the  whole  of  their  time.  When 
the  Commonwealth  began  to  have  charge  of  affairs 
the  Puritan  element  was  so  strong,  personal  piety 
of  a  somewhat  narrow  and  exclusive  type  became 
so  powerful  in  its  influence  that  a  sense  of  duty> 
of  fair  and  upright  dealing,  of  freedom  from  corrup- 
tion made  itself  felt  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
Consequently  this  wave  of  thought  suffered  the 
corruption  and  jobbery  in  high  places  to  be  put  an 
end  to.  The  marvellous  and  exceptional  naval 
progress  during  the  period  of  1649  to  1660,  when  no 
fewer  than  207  new  ships  were  added  to  the  service, 
when  the  administration  was  sound,  efficient  and 
honest,  and  looked  after  by  a  body  of  business  men, 
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backed  by  public  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
phenomena  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  is  true  that  under  the  Long  Parliament  the 
seamen  had  better  pay,  better  victuals  and  better 
clothing,  but  just  before  the  Restoration  things  had 
got  to  about  the  same  unfortunate  stage  that  they 
had  arrived  at  immediately  preceding  the  Revolution. 
One  excellent  advance  the  Commonwealth  furthered, 
by  which  it  added  popularity  to  the  service  was 
the  systematic  effort  that  was  made  to  provide  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  sailormen.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  the  control  of  the  Navy  had  passed 
to  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  under  whom  were 
the  "  Commissioners  of  the  Navy,"  a  body  of  the 
finest  contemporary  experts  ;  for  most  of  the  Admiralty 
staff  who  were  of  any  competency  had  thrown  in  their 
lot  against  the  king.  These  Commissioners,  then, 
practically  governed  the  Navy,  and  among  them  was 
one  John  Hollond,  whose  "  Two  Discourses  "  of  1638 
and  1659  give  us  a  very  fair  insight  into  the  naval 
conditions  of  the  time.  Hollond  entered  the  service 
in  or  about  1624,  and  we  see  from  his  first  tract  that 
many  of  the  disorders  in  the  Caroline  Navy  were  due 
as  well  to  insufficient  payment,  as  to  the  lax  discipline 
of  the  time. 

From  1642  to  1648  the  Navy,  as  already  stated, 
was  opposed  to  the  king,  but  from  1648  to  1651  it 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Royalists  until  it  gradually 
died  its  death.  After  the  death  of  Charles  there 
had  been  a  further  cleansing  of  the  stables,  and  yet 
another  reorganisation  had  taken  place,  one  result 
of  which  was  that  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral 
was  taken  over  and  carried  on,  not  by  one  individual, 
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but  by  the  Council  of  State  which  subdivided  its 
functions,  when  Popham,  Deane  and  Blake,  all  military 
and  not  naval  men,  were  appointed  "  generals  at  sea." 
From  1648-1651  Blake  was  kept  busy  in  fighting 
Rupert,  son  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  had  come 
over  to  assist  his  uncle.  But  Rupert  was  never  a 
match  for  Blake,  and  by  the  year  1653  the  Royalist 
Navy  who  had  benefited  by  the  mutiny  of  1648,  now 
ceased  to  worry  the  Puritanical  general. 

And  thus  we  arrive  at  the  first  of  the  three  Dutch 
Ware.  But  before  we  examine  the  actual  fighting 
it  is  essential  that  we  should  obtain  some  idea  of 
the  conditions  of  affairs  which  led  up  to  this  hostility. 
It  is  less  true  to  say,  as  is  customarily  asserted,  that 
the  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  due  to  the  passing  of 
the  Navigation  Act,  than  to  ascribe  the  happening 
to  a  multiplicity  of  causes,  of  which  the  following 
were  the  chief.  The  Dutch  Wars  had  been  seen  to 
be  approaching  for  many  years,  as  well  by  Charles  I. 
as  by  less  foresighted  individuals.  Even  in  Elizabeth's 
reign  the  Dutch  had  been  gradually  forging  ahead 
in  general  commercial  and  maritime  progress,  so  that 
by  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  they  were 
certainly  not  an  insignificant  maritime  power  but  an 
obvious  future  source  of  trouble.  Even  before  the 
first  decade  after  the  Armada  had  passed,  the  Dutch 
had  sent  out  the  first  true  polar  expedition.  They  had 
learned  to  understand  all  the  potent  possibilities  to 
be  found  in  discovery  and  over-seas  trade,  and  were 
waxing  rich  from  their  enterprise.  Later  on  their  inter- 
ests in  India  and  ours  were  bound  to  clash.  During  the 
reigns  of  James  and  Charles,  so  rapidly  had  the  Dutch 
succeeded  that  most  of  the  world's  carrying  trade  on 
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the  seas  was  in  their  hands,  so  that  they  earned  the 
name  of  the  "  waggoners  of  the  sea."  There  was,  there- 
fore, every  reason  for  commercial  jealously  and  sus- 
picion between  these  two  rival  nations,  and  it  merely 
required  a  chance  spark  to  start  the  conflagration. 

But  by  the  year  1650  both  the  Dutch  and  English 
were  now  republics,  so  that  in  a  sense  the  rivalry 
to  be  supreme  was  intensified.  But  another  series 
of  incidents  was  also  at  work  to  bring  about  the  same 
result,  viz.,  war.  The  principle  which  England  had 
exercised,  or  at  least  maintained,  since  the  days  of 
the  Plantagenets  of  being  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas 
was  now  to  become  an  important  factor.  Charles  I. 
had  enforced  this  prerogative  by  demanding  the  sum 
of  £30,000  annually  for  licences  to  fish  in  the  Narrow 
Seas,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  such  a  demand 
caused  virulent  irritation  among  the  Dutch  herring- 
men,  especially  as  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Low  Countries  was  found  in  the  fisheries 
off  the  north-east  of  Scotland.  Then,  again,  the 
passing  of  the  Navigation  Act  struck  a  fierce  blow 
at  the  "  waggoners  of  the  sea,"  for  it  prohibited  a 
foreign  vessel  from  importing  into  England  the  pro- 
ducts of  any  country  other  than  its  own.  And  since 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  vessels  that  entered 
English  ports  at  this  time  were  Dutch  the  effect  of 
this  act  is  quite  obvious. 

Still  two  more  incidents  contributed  to  the  final 
outbreak  of  war,  which,  true  to  the  old  seamen's 
proverb  of  the  weather, 

"  Long  foretold,  long  last, 
Short  notice,  soon  past," 
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lasted  as  long  as  it  had  been  in  coming.  England 
had  seized  in  the  waters  of  Barbadoes  twenty-seven 
Dutch  ships  that  had  been  discovered  trading  there 
in  contravention  of  the  Act  of  1650  forbidding  com- 
merce with  the  Royalist  Colonies  of  Virginia,  Bermuda, 
Barbadoes  and  Antigua.  And,  also,  as  Motley  in  his 
"  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  "  points  out,  the  direct 
occasion  for  the  quarrel  was  the  insult  tendered  to 
the  English  Ambassador  at  the  Hague  who  was 
refused  an  audience. 

As  acknowledgement  of  her  sovereignty  of  the 
seas  England  was  accustomed  to  compel  the  ships 
of  other  nations  to  dip  their  flag  or  topsail  when 
passing  an  English  man-of-war.  (The  habit  of  lower- 
ing a  ship's  upper  canvas  was  a  well-known  mediaeval 
practice,  and  was  sometimes  done  when  sailing  past 
a  church  or  monastic  establishment  on  the  coast.) 
But  the  now  prosperous  Dutch  sea-waggoners  were 
not  inclined  to  show  this  mark  of  respect  and  homage 
to  their  rivals  who  were  inferior  to  themselves,  at 
least  in  regard  to  wealth.  And  on  12th  May  1652, 
when  Captain  Young  was  sailing  down  Channel  to 
the  West  of  England  he  encountered  a  convoy  of 
Dutchmen  who  were  coming  up  Channel  homeward- 
bound.  Expecting  the  foreigners  to  dip  to  him  he 
was  angered  to  find  that  one  of  the  ships  declined 
to  salute,  and  an  engagement  speedily  followed, 
though  with  an  indecisive  result.  A  week  later,  as 
we  shall  see  immediately,  the  first  of  these  three 
Dutch  Wars  had  begun. 

But  from  the  beginning  of  this  year  so  certain  had 
hostilities  appeared  that  preparations  in  the  Navy 
had  been  hurried  ahead.  An  order  was  made  that 
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all  English  merchant  ships  of  200  tons  burthen  and 
over,  that  were  in  good  condition  and  fit  to  carry 
guns,  were  to  be  fitted  out.  During  the  years  1649 
to  1651  as  many  as  forty-one  ships  had  been  added 
to  the  English  Navy,  so  that  these,  together  with  the 
ship-money  fleets  accumulated  under  Charles  I., 
caused  ours  to  be  the  strongest  Navy  in  the  world  in 
the  matter  of  men-of-war.  But  on  the  other  hand 
the  Dutch,  though  they  possessed  many  more  merchant 
vessels  than  the  English,  were  inferior  hi  men-of-war, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  during  these  three  periods  of 
hostilities  the  United  Provinces  did  not  send  into 
the  fight  any  materially  larger  fleets  than  ours.  They 
were  composed  for  the  most  part  of  merchantmen 
rather  than  men-of-war.  Furthermore,  although  the 
Dutchmen  were,  as  they  are  to  this  day,  more  careful 
as  to  the  way  in  which  they  kept  their  ships — keeping 
the  under-water  sections  of  the  hulls  clean  and  tallowed, 
thus  ensuring  speed  and  lack  of  resistance — yet  the 
English  ships  would  last  ten  times  the  life  of  the 
Dutch,  and  did  actually  endure  the  battering  better 
than  the  enemy.  Of  course  the  Netherlanders,  by 
reason  of  the  shallowness  of  their  home- waters,  were 
prevented  from  building  large  warships  :  consequently 
the  Englishmen  wrere  superior  in  this  respect,  and 
could  carry  larger  and  more  numerous  guns — a  prin- 
ciple which,  after  all,  in  a  fight  should  count  for  a 
very  great  deal. 

In  addition  to  their  ordinary  fleet  of  seventy-six, 
the  Dutch  had  fitted  out  a  hundred  and  fifty  more, 
mostly  composed  of  merchantmen.  Commanding 
the  English  was  Robert  Blake,  one  of  the  most  striking 
personalities  of  the  Puritan  period,  and  exhibiting 


ROBERT   BLAKE.      BORN,    1599  ;     DIED   AT   SKA.    1657. 

He  was  Colonel  in  the  Parliamentary  Army  during  the  Civil  War,  and  then  became  famous 
as  an  Kntflish  admiral  against  the  Dutch  under  Tromp  and  dc  Ruyter.  This  picture  is  taken 
/rom  a  mezzotint  by  T.  1'reston. 
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many  of  the  contemporary  national  characteristics. 
Strictly  and  technically  Blake  was  no  seaman  at  all. 
He  had  had  no  sea-training,  but  when  fifty  years 
old  stepped  forth  from  being  a  colonel  on  shore  to 
become  an  admiral  afloat.  True,  he  had  acquired 
some  naval  experience  in  chasing  and  fighting  Rupert, 
but  that  was  not  much  for  one  who  aspires  to  be 
made  an  admiral.  The  cause  of  Blake's  success  on 
sea  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  instinctively  he  had 
the  genius  for  commanding  and  fighting.  He  could 
quickly  made  up  his  mind  in  the  presence  of  un- 
suspected events  and  act  decisively  without  panic  ; 
he  had  the  gift  of  summing  up  the  enemy's  weak 
points  and  of  foreseeing  possibilities.  To  him  strategy 
afloat  was  but  little  different  from  strategy  on  shore 
— the  objective  was  the  same  if  the  means  employed 
were  different.  With  his  stern  rule  of  discipline, 
his  natural  capacity  for  combat  and  a  versatile  mind 
ready  to  acquire  the  grammar  of  the  sea,  this  upright, 
reserved,  unselfish  and  melancholy  Puritan  possessed 
a  courage  that  was  rivalled  only  by  his  sense  of  duty. 
That  he,  with  his  limited  sea  experience,  was  able  to 
distinguish  himself  against  the  sea-faring  Dutch  is 
a  tribute  at  once  to  his  ability  as  a  commander  and 
to  his  adaptability  at  an  age  when  most  men  are 
unable  to  learn  a  new  profession. 

It  was  on  19th  May,  of  this  same  year  1652, 
the  week  folio  whig  the  incident  of  Captain  Young, 
that  Marten  Tromp,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  English 
Channel  with  forty  sail  to  convoy  some  richly-laden 
Dutch  merchantmen  safely  through  Dover  Straits  and 
clear  of  the  English  coast,  arrived  off  the  South 
Sandhead,  where  the  English  Captain-and-Major 
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Bourne  was  stationed  with  his  nine  ships.  Tromp  let 
go  anchor  peaceably.  Blake  at  this  time  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dungeness,  but  received  intelligence 
from  Bourne  of  their  arrival,  whereupon  Blake  in- 
stantly sailed  east  and  found  them  in  Dover  Road. 
"  Being  come  within  three  leagues  of  them,"  wrote 
Blake  to  the  Speaker  the  next  day  from  aboard  the 
"  James,"  "  they  weighed  and  stood  by  a  wind  to  the 
eastward,  we  supposing  their  intention  was  to  leave 
us  to  avoid  the  dispute  of  the  flag.  About  two  hours 
after  they  altered  their  course  and  bore  directly  with 
us,  Van  Tromp  the  headmost ;  whereupon  we  lay  and 
put  ourselves  into  a  fighting  posture,  judging  they  had 
a  resolution  to  engage.  Being  come  within  musket- 
shot  I  gave  order  to  fire  at  his  flag,  which  was  done 
thrice.  After  the  third  shot  he  let  fly  a  broadside  at 
us.  ...  We  continued  fighting  till  night :  then  our 
ship  being  unable  to  sail  by  reason  that  all  our  rigging 
and  sails  were  extremely  shattered,  our  mizzen-mast 
shot  off,  we  came  with  advice  of  the  captains  to  an 
anchor  about  three  or  four  leagues  off  the  Ness,  to 
refit  our  ship,  at  which  we  laboured  all  the  night." 

During  this  encounter,  Blake  goes  on  to  say,  six  of 
our  men  were  slain,  whilst  about  another  thirty-five 
were  wounded.  "  We  have  received  above  seventy 
great  shot  in  our  hull  and  masts,  in  our  sails  and  rigging 
without  number,  being  engaged  with  the  whole  body 
of  the  fleet  for  the  space  of  four  hours,  and  the  mark  at 
which  they  aimed."  But  the  whole  engagement  is 
now  thought  to  have  arisen  through  a  misunderstand- 
ing between  Tromp  and  Blake,  although  we  can  easily 
account  for  their  mutual  mistrust.  However,  this 
incident,  premature  though  it  was,  precipitated 
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matters.  It  was  in  vain  to  try  and  patch  the  affair 
up,  but  before  leaving  our  country  one  of  the  Dutch 
ambassadors,  with  something  of  a  prophetic  instinct, 
remarked,  "  The  English  are  about  to  attack  a 
mountain  of  gold  :  we  are  about  to  attack  a  mountain 
of  iron."  We  shall  see  in  due  course  which  mountain 
proved  the  more  formidable. 

The  importance  of  these  three  Dutch  Wars  in  our 
naval  history  is  not  to  be  estimated  lightly,  for  they 
represent  the  transition  period  which  connects  the 
modern  with  the  Elizabethan  methods  of  fighting. 
During  the  time  of  Elizabeth  no  regular  order  of  battle 
had  been  laid  down  by  her  admirals.  Mr  Corbett  has 
pointed  out  that  they  understood  strategy  but  not 
fleet- tactics.  Howard's  fleet  against  the  Armada  in 
1588  had  twice  been  in  action  before  it  was  organised 
into  the  squadrons  that  we  mentioned  in  the  last 
chapter.  It  is  true  that  the  English  in  that  nine  days' 
fighting  showed  that  the  mediaeval  idea  of  boarding 
was  giving  way  to  broadside  gunnery.  But  though 
they  had  come  to  see  the  superior  value  of  the  gun  to 
the  boarding-pike,  yet  these  admirals  of  Elizabeth  had 
not  advanced  so  far  as  to  devise  a  battle  order  that 
would  enable  their  guns  to  be  used  with  the  greatest 
effect.  At  the  same  time  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
idea  of  fighting  in  line-ahead  was  not  utterly  unknown 
or  unthought  of.  There  was  at  the  very  least  a 
tendency  to  get  into  this  formation,  and  the  fleet 
broke  up  into  groups  when  advisable,  each  group 
delivering  its  broadsides  in  succession  on  an  exposed 
part  of  the  enemy's  formation.  From  the  designs  of 
the  tapestries  already  referred  to,  the  Queen's  ships 
are  very  clearly  shown  standing  out  in  line-ahead,  and 
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there  is  contemporary  Spanish  evidence  that  the 
English  were  "  in  very  fine  order."  The  merchant- 
men, however,  attacked  in  loose  order. 

Now  the  whole  object  of  the  line- ahead  formation  is 
so  that  each  ship  shall  be  able  to  pour  into  the  enemy 
the  hottest  possible  fire  :  in  other  words,  be  able  to 
give  full  play  to  her  broadside.  But  although  this 
theory  was  just  coming  into  being  during  the  last 
years  of  the  Tudor  times,  it  owes  its  real  establishment 
to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  is  not  until  the 
year  1653  that  the  use  of  this  formation  is  enjoined. 
Between  1648  and  1652  certain  fighting  instructions 
were  issued  for  the  English  Navy,  and  these  may  be 
summed  up  thus.  The  fleet  is  not  to  engage  the 
enemy  if  the  latter  should  seem  more  numerous  ;  on 
sighting  the  enemy  the  vice-admiral  and  rear- 
admiral  respectively  are  to  form  wings  with  their 
ships,  to  come  up  on  either  side  of  the  admiral  and 
to  keep  close  to  him.  When  the  admiral  gives  the 
signal  each  ship  is  to  engage  the  hostile  ship  nearest 
to  him,  the  admiral  tackling  the  admiral  of  the  enemy. 
They  must  be  careful  not  to  leave  any  of  their  own 
ships  in  distress,  and  commanders  of  all  small  craft  are 
to  keep  to  windward  of  the  fleet  and  to  look  out  for 
fire-ships. 

But  up  to  the  beginning  of  these  Dutch  Wars  there 
is  no  instruction  enjoining  line-ahead  as  a  battle  forma- 
tion. We  have  digressed  thus  far  because  we  wish  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  this  last  state- 
ment, this  formation,  as  against  the  Armada,  so  against 
the  Dutch  in  the  first  engagement,  was  more  or  less 
understood.  On  that  May  day  when  Blake  had  his  first 
brush  with  Marten  Tromp,  the  English  ships,  when  they 
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put  themselves  a  into  a  fighting  posture,"  formed  into 
single  line-ahead.  Then  for  five  hours  the  battle  had 
raged  with  twenty-three  English  ships  opposing  forty, 
and  in  the  end  Blake  had  succeeded  in  capturing  two 
of  the  enemy  and  driving  Tromp  away. 

On  26th  June  in  this  same  year  1652  the  war  opened 
in  earnest.  But  the  Netherlands  were  concerned  for 
the  safety  of  their  richly-laden  homeward-bound 
merchantmen,  anxious  lest  they  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  English.  Now  the  position  of  the 
island  of  Britain  is  unique,  having  regard  to  the 
countries  situated  on  the  North  and  Baltic  seas. 
Strategically  it  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  that  she 
is  so  situated  in  case  of  warfare  between  any  of  the 
above  countries.  For  the  enemy's  commerce  must 
either  pass  through  the  narrow  Straits  of  Dover,  or 
these  merchantmen  must  go  round  about  the  north  of 
Scotland  and  come  down  the  other  side.  The  English 
Channel  being  thus  perilously  near  to  the  English 
coast,  many  of  the  Dutch  Plate  ships  preferred  to  go 
north  about,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  Blake 
was  sent  in  June  with  about  sixty  or  seventy  ships  into 
northern  Scottish  waters  in  order  to  intercept  the 
homeward-bound  Dutch  merchantmen,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  destroy  the  Dutch  fishing  fleets  who 
worked  those  waters  also. 

Ayscue  with  his  squadron  had  been  left  in  the 
Downs,  so  that  the  two  points  of  strategic  importance 
were  looked  after.  Blake  succeeded  in  breaking  up 
the  herring  fleet  off  Buchan  Ness,  to  the  north  of 
Aberdeen,  capturing  100  of  these  "  busses  "  together 
with  a  dozen  Dutch  men-of-war  that  were  guarding 
them,  and  sank  also  a  further  couple  of  fishermen. 
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He  then  went  further  north  hoping  to  intercept  some 
of  the  Dutch  merchantmen  between  the  Shetlands  and 
Orkneys,  but  Tromp  had  been  despatched  across  the 
North  Sea  from  Holland  and  sighted  his  enemy. 
Whereupon  both  fleets  prepared  for  war,  but  a  gale 
sprang  up  from  the  south  and  veered  round  to  north- 
north-west,  so  as  to  make  the  east  side  of  the  Shetlands 
to  leeward,  where  Blake  ran  for  shelter,  whilst  Tromp 's 
ships  were  dispersed.  However,  a  second  Dutch  fleet, 
under  de  Buyter,  sailed  west  to  Dover  Straits,  passed 
safely  through,  and  on  16th  August  was  well  to 
the  south  of  Plymouth,  so  near  to  the  French  coast, 
in  fact,  that  they  expected  not  to  encounter  any 
Englishmen.  De  Ruyter  had  with  him  thirty  men- 
of-war  and  was  convoying  sixty  merchantmen  outward 
bound,  so  that  the  sudden  meeting  with  forty  ships 
of  England  was  not  welcome  at  that  time.  However, 
Ayscue  engaged  him  and  the  action  was  indecisive, 
though  the  English  fleet  were  so  knocked  about  that 
they  were  glad  to  put  back  to  Plymouth  for  refit, 
while  the  Dutch  merchantmen,  with  only  a  couple 
of  men-of-war  escorting  them,  continued  on  their 
way. 

It  was  on  25th  September  that  de  Witt,  another 
famous  admiral  of  the  Netherlands,  reinforced  by  de 
Ruyter,  appeared  at  the  back  of  the  Goodwins.  Blake 
was  lying  in  the  Downs,  but  owing  to  the  weather  the 
Dutchmen  could  not  get  at  him.  Still,  Blake  was  not 
desirous  to  put  off  an  action,  so  three  days  later,  with 
a  fleet  of  sixty-eight  sail,  he  met  the  enemy  off  the 
Kentish  Knock.  (For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
not  be  familiar  with  the  navigation  of  our  coasts  it 
may  be  permitted  to  explain  that  the  Kentish  Knock 
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The  famous  Dutch  admiral,  who  successfully  invaded  the  Medway  :  for  years  was  the 
serious  foe  of  the  British  Navy.  The  illustration  is  from  a  picture  by  Ferdinand  Bol,  painted 
in  1667. 
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is  a  dangerous  patch  of  sand  about  15  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Margate,  marking  the  eastern-most  shoal 
of  the  Thames  entrance).  There  were  fifty-seven  of 
the  Dutchmen,  and  the  fight  lasted  from  five  in  the 
evening  until  well  after  darkness  had  set  in.  With 
fierce  and  keen  resistance  the  Dutch  endeavoured  to 
defeat  Blake,  but  the  English  gunnery  was  as  good  and 
better  than  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  the  Armada,  and 
the  splendid  accuracy  of  fire,  which  allowed  a  superior 
weight  of  metal  to  be  hurled  into  de  Witt,  compelled 
the  latter  to  withdraw  and  return  to  his  home  in  the 
Low  Countries. 

But,  unfortunately,  Cromwell's  advisers  incurred  the 
mistake  of  imagining  that  the  Dutch  had  now  aban- 
doned all  intention  of  fighting  again  for  that  year. 
That  it  was  not  so  was  soon  seen,  for  by  the  end  of 
November  Tromp  put  to  sea  from  Helvoetsluis  bound 
once  more  down  channel.  This  time  he  was  convoying 
an  enormous  number  of  outward-bound  craft — no 
fewer  than  450,  most  of  which  had  doubtless  been 
waiting  till  the  Channel  was  likely  to  be  clear  and  they 
might  all  proceed  in  company  for  mutual  support. 
But  off  the  Flemish  coast  Tromp  left  behind  his 
merchantmen,  for  Blake  with  forty-two  men-of-war 
was  lying  in  the  Downs.  On  29th  November,  then, 
we  see  the  Dutch  admiral  with  a  hundred  and  one 
ships  suddenly  appearing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Goodwins,  and  yet  again  Blake,  far  from  unwilling  to 
meet  the  enemy,  comes  out  from  his  anchorage  and 
proceeds  to  the  westward. 

At  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  30th  November 
he  was  off  Dungeness  with  his  fleet,  and  the  fight 
having  begun  continued  until  darkness  set  in,  when  the 
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English,  having  been  this  time  completely  outmatched 
by  superiority  of  numbers,  retreated  first  to  Dover, 
after  losing  two  ships  as  well  as  others  through  fire  or 
injury,  and  the  next  day  put  back  again  to  the  Downs. 
I  think  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  Blake's 
own  account  of  the  fighting,  which  he  wrote  on 
1st  December  to  the  Admiralty  Commissioners. 
After  mentioning  that  they  had  cleared  from  the 
Downs  and  subsequently  from  Dover  Roads,  and  that 
the  strong  wind  from  the  north-west  had  prevented 
engaging  that  day,  he  goes  on  to  say  "  .  .  .  we  weighed 
and  stood  away,  keeping  the  wind  to  the  Ness  to 
get  clear  of  the  Rip-raps  before  engagement,  the 
enemy  sailing  fair  by  us.  About  the  pitch  of  the 
Ness  [i.e.  of  course  Dungeness]  the  headmost  of  our 
fleet  met  and  engaged  the  enemy's  fleet,  consist- 
ing of  95  sail,  most  of  them  great  ships :  three 
admirals,  two  vice-admirals,  and  two  rear-admirals. 
They  passed  many  broadsides  upon  us  very  near, 
and  yet  we  had  but  six  men  slain  and  ten  wounded. 
About  the  same  time  the  '  Victory  '  was  engaged 
with  divers  of  the  enemy,  but  was  relieved  by  the 
'  Vanguard '  and  some  others.  The  '  Garland ' 
sped  not  so  well,  but  being  boarded  by  two  of  their 
flags  and  others,  seconded  only  by  Captain  Hoxton, 
was,  after  a  hot  fire  board  and  board,  carried  by  them, 
and  his  second  with  him.  It  was  late  before  I  took 
notice  of  it,  whereupon  I  gave  order  to  bear  up  to 
them,  but  immediately  our  fore-topmast  was  shot 
away,  our  mainstay  being  shot  before,  and  our  rigging 
much  torn,  so  that  we  could  not  work  our  ship  to 
go  to  their  relief  :  and  by  occasion  thereof,  and  night 
coming  on,  we  were  saved  ourselves,  who  were  then 
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left  almost  alone.  As  soon  as  it  was  night  we  made 
sail  towards  Dover  road  and  came  to  anchor." 

But  there  had  been  a  defect  in  the  discipline  and 
spirit  of  the  fighting  men  on  the  English  side.  "  In 
this  account,"  he  adds,  "  I  am  bound  to  let  your 
Honours  know  in  general  that  there  was  much  base- 
ness of  spirit,  not  among  the  merchantmen  only, 
but  many  of  the  State's  ships,  and  therefore  I  make 
it  my  humble  request  that  your  Honours  would  be 
pleased  to  send  down  some  gentlemen  to  take  an 
impartial  and  strict  examination  of  the  deportement 
of  several  commanders,  that  you  may  know  who  are 
to  be  confided  in  and  who  are  not."  It  is  evident 
from  a  letter  written  a  fortnight  later  by  another 
captain  to  the  Commissioners  who  complains  that 
his  crew  had  mutinied,  that  the  difficulty  was  in 
regard  to  the  arrears  of  the  sailors'  pay.  Finally 
Blake  ends  his  letter  with  the  desire  to  resign  his  com- 
mand in  consequence  of  his  defeat,  which  he  took  to 
heart,  but  happily  the  Commissioners  saw  better 
than  to  lose  so  plucky  and  conscientious  a  general. 

Still  another  naval  captain  wrote  with  reference  to 
provision  being  made  ashore  for  the  wounded  men, 
and  for  the  better  supervision  of  the  victuals ;  so 
that  an  inquiry  was  made  into  the  Dungeness  defeat, 
and  a  new  reorganisation  followed  which  gave  better 
pay  to  both  men  and  officers,  and  in  the  same  month 
of  December  were  published  the  new  "  Laws  of  War 
and  Ordinances  of  the  Sea  ...  for  the  regulating 
and  better  government  of  the  Navies  ...  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England,"  printed  in  London  on 
25th  December  1652,  by  one  John  Field.  An  excellent 
copy  is  still  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
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However,  although  Blake  had  been  defeated,  it 
was  not  altogether  an  inglorious  disaster,  for  one  who 
served  on  a  Dutch  ship  has  left  us  an  account,  a 
translation  of  which  was  printed  in  the  "  Mercurius 
Politicus  "  of  Thursday,  16th  December  1652.  He  tells 
us  that  Tromp  divided  his  fleet  into  four  squadrons, 
and  goes  on  to  say  that  "  then  Tromp  and  Blake 
giving  each  other  a  broad  side,  the  fight  began  with 
eager  courage  on  our  side.  The  '  Garland '  with 
44  or  46  gunns  and  200  men  .  .  .  coming  just 
behind  him  boarded  Tromp  so  that  his  bolt  sprit 
and  the  head  broke  by  the  bough  :  and  forthwith 
the  '  Bonadventure '  with  30  guns  more  .  . 
boarded  us  on  the  other  side,  and  so  lying  they  fought 
an  hour." 

The  winter  passed,  and  by  the  middle  of  February 
Blake,  with  a  completely  reorganised  fleet,  was  ready 
for  his  enemy  and  lying  in  Dover  Roads  once  more. 
Mr  Tanner,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  this 
period,  gives  Blake's  fleet  as  numbering  between 
seventy  and  eighty,  but  from  a  letter,  written  by  Blake 
himself  on  12th  February,  he  says  that  it  numbers 
"  near  fifty  sail  "  and  that  he  is  ready  "  to  hasten 
westward  to  wait  for  the  return  of  the  Dutch  fleet " 
who  were  soon  destined  to  come  up  Channel.  It 
was  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month  that  Blake, 
having  gone  west,  began  the  three  days'  action  off 
Portland  against  Tromp  who  was  convoying  from 
the  Mediterranean  about  two  hundred  merchantmen. 
Tromp  was  severely  handicapped,  for  he  had  but 
seventy-five  men-of-war  to  protect  so  many  of  his 
"  chickens,"  and  also  he  had  had  no  opportunity  since 
the  previous  beating  off  Dungeness,  which  he  had 
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given  Blake,  of  going  home  and  replenishing  his 
magazines,  whilst  the  English  ships  were  smart  and 
clean  and  well  supplied.  Heavy  losses  occurred  on 
both  sides,  the  Dutch  losing  nine  ships  of  war  and 
the  English  two,  as  well  as  three  that  were  disabled. 
Blake,  who  was  in  his  "  Triumph,"  again  was  severely 
wounded,  having  commanded  the  Red  squadron, 
whilst  Perm  commanded  the  Blue,  and  Monck  the 
White.  Blake,  however,  with  his  dozen  ships  had 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  attack,  and  around  him  Tromp 
had  gathered  his  great  vessels.  According  to  the 
account  despatched  after  the  fight,  and  signed  by 
Blake,  Monck,  and  Deane,  the  Dutch  were  first 
descried  early  in  the  morning  a  league  and  a  half 
to  windward  of  the  English  weathermost  ships.  The 
despatch  states  that  if  Tromp  "  had  pleased  to  have 
kept  his  wind  "  he  could  have  escaped  with  his  whole 
fleet,  but  as  soon  as  ever  the  two  fleets  sighted  each 
other  Tromp  put  his  merchantmen  to  windward  and 
told  them  to  stay  there,  whilst  he  with  his  men-of- 
war  drew  down  upon  Blake's  ships,  the  other  squadrons 
being  some  distance  astern  and  to  leeward.  After 
the  day's  fighting  the  two  contending  fleets  kept  as 
near  "  one  another  as  we  could  conveniently  without 
mixing,  each  of  us  having  our  lights  abroad  all  night, 
the  wind  westwardly  and  little  wind.  They  steered 
directly  up  the  Channel,  their  merchantmen  ahead 
and  men-of-war  in  the  rear."  During  the  following 
day  light  weather  hindered  them,  but  "  some  three 
or  four  leagues  to  the  southward  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  " 
Blake's  main  body  came  up  with  them,  and  took  or 
destroyed  five  Dutch  men-of-war.  The  third  day  the 
wind  veered  to  north-west,  they  still  continued  up 
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Channel,  got  to  windward  of  the  Dutch,  but  night 
came  on,  it  fell  very  dark  and  blew  very  hard,  so 
that  in  the  morning  the  Dutchmen  had  got  clean 
away  and  not  one  of  their  ships  was  to  be  seen.  Both 
sides  were  exhausted  with  the  long  fight.  Tromp 
gathered  his  scattered  ships  together  off  Dunkirk 
and  went  home,  whilst  Biake,  having  got  quite  near 
to  the  French  coast,  made  again  for  the  English  shores. 
But  this  great  fight,  a  "  stupendous  action  "  as  it 
has  been  called,  was  the  turning  point  in  the  long 
duel  between  the  two  rival  nations.  Decisive  as 
the  English  success  was,  it  nearly  became  spoiled  by 
a  want  of  cohesion  between  the  separate  squadrons 
which  were  stretched  out  in  no  very  scientific  manner, 
though  theoretically  obeying  the  formation  laid  down. 
On  25th  February  the  English  fleet  put  in  to 
Stokes  Bay  (just  to  the  westward  of  Portsmouth) 
for  a  refit,  and  it  was  during  the  next  few  weeks  that 
the  important  new  orders  were  issued,  the  main  points 
of  which  may  be  summed  up  as  follows.  The  ships 
"  are  to  endeavour  to  keep  in  a  line  with  the  chief  " 
so  as  to  "  take  the  best  advantage  they  can  to  engage 
with  the  enemy,"  and  when  the  windward  station 
has  been  gained  the  line-ahead  is  to  be  formed  "  upon 
severest  punishment."  Thus  there  comes  the  final 
cleaving  between  the  mediaeval  and  modern  methods 
of  naval  warfare.  It  was  nothing  less  than  a  complete 
revolution  that  the  line-ahead  formation  should  be 
insisted  upon,  and  with  the  direst  penalty  in  case  of 
failure.  Just  how  far  these  new  orders  were  carried 
out  during  the  rest  of  the  war  we  cannot  say  :  but 
a  general  improvement  in  tactics  followed,  there 
was  more  method  and  cohesion,  and  the  Dutch  them- 
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selves  were  exceedingly  impressed.  But  emphatically 
this  birth  of  the  line-ahead  tactics  was  essentially 
English  and  not  imported  from  abroad  as  was  thought 
until  the  most  recent  naval  research  proved  to  be 
otherwise. 

When  the  summer  arrived  a  more  aggressive  policy 
was  followed  by  the  English,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
follow  up  the  Portland  victory  and  strike  another 
blow.  Leaving  the  Channel  for  the  time  being,  an 
effort  was  made  to  capture  the  Dutch  merchantmen 
that  still  came  round  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  Tromp 
was  sent  thither  to  act  as  convoy.  To  that  region 
also  came  the  English  to  catch  Tromp,  and  did  not 
succeed  in  finding  him.  But  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of 
June  an  action  was  fought  many  miles  further  south, 
off  the  Gabbard  Shoals,  which  lie  to  the  east  of 
Harwich,  between  20  and  25  miles  out  from  the  land. 
Tromp  had  ninety-eight  men-of-war  and  half 
a  dozen  fireships,  the  English  fleet  consisting  of  a 
hundred  men-of-war  and  five  fireships.  But  again 
the  English  were  to  be  victors,  for  being  able  to  pour 
their  heavier  metal  into  an  enemy  that  was  already 
running  short  of  powder,  the  Dutch  had  no  alternative 
but  to  retreat,  having  lost  a  score  of  their  men-of-war, 
which  became  English  prizes.  The  important  effect 
of  this  action  enabled  the  command  of  the  sea  again 
to  return  to  our  possession,  and  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  Dutch  to  be  blockaded  in  their  ports. 

But  during  the  months  of  June  and  July  Tromp 
was  busily  engaged  refitting  his  ships,  whilst  Monck 
was  blockading  outside.  Tromp  was  on  the  Ma  as, 
which  flows  out  into  the  North  Sea  below  where  the 
modern  Hook  of  Holland  is  situated.  De  Witt, 
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however,  was  well  to  the  northward  by  the  Texel, 
and  the  intention  of  these  two  Dutch  admirals  was, 
if  possible,  to  join  hands.  At  last  Tromp  succeeded 
in  getting  away  from  the  Maas,  and  on  29th  July 
Monck,  with  his  106  ships,  sighted  Tromp  20  miles 
south  of  the  Texel.  With  Monck  were  associated 
also  Penn  and  Lawson.  Tromp 's  intention  now  was 
to  tempt  the  English  away  from  the  Texel  and 
so  leave  de  Witt  free  to  get  out  to  sea.  With  that 
object  Tromp  stood  away  to  the  west-south-west 
and  the  next  day  the  strategy  had  been  so  successful 
that  de  Witt  was  able  to  make  his  escape  and  on 
30th  July  to  join  hands  with  Tromp.  Monck  was 
another  of  those  landsmen  who  had  become  admirals, 
and  in  this  instance  the  seaman  had  clearly  beaten 
the  ex-soldier.  The  actual  fighting  did  not  begin 
till  off  Katwijk,  which  visitors  to  Holland  may  re- 
member to  have  seen  in  the  distance  from  Scheven- 
ingen,  a  few  miles  further  north.  On  the  last  day  of 
July,  off  Scheveningen,  Monck  found  himself  confronted 
by  a  numerically  superior  force,  but  yet  again  the 
heavier  guns  of  the  English  won  the  day.  Tromp 
died  early  in  the  action,  and  at  nightfall  the  Dutch 
fleet  were  glad  to  be  able  to  run  to  the  shelter  of  their 
ports.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Dutch  had  succeeded 
entirely  in  breaking  the  blockade,  and  the  English 
ships  were  so  battered  that  they,  too,  were  glad  to 
return  home  for  a  refit.  On  4th  April  1654  peace 
was  declared  by  which  the  Dutch  agreed  to  acknow- 
ledge the  claim  of  the  English  to  a  salute  when  in 
the  British  seas,  but  the  terrible  financial  strain  to 
which  the  Commonwealth  had  been  subjected  during 
these  years  of  hostility  was  more  than  the  State 
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could  suffer.  It  is  thus  that  the  First  of  the  Three 
Dutch  Wars  was  settled. 

But  we  must  now  turn  our  minds  to  Spain.  The 
English  friendship  with  the  latter  had  never  been 
popular  at  home,  and  war  broke  out.  Inasmuch  as 
England  was  a  naval  power,  the  best  method  was 
to  attack  her  enemy's  colonies  in  the  New  World. 
Cromwell  sent  Penn  to  the  West  Indies  where  he 
captured  Jamaica,  while  Stayner  intercepted  the 
Spanish  treasure-frigates  off  Cadiz  and  actually 
brought  a  couple,  of  them  home  full  of  very  valuable 
spoil.  Blake  also  set  himself  a  severe  task  to  perform  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Tunis  was  a  veritable  black  spot, 
and  Blake  determined  that  in  spite  of  its  obstinacy 
it  should  be  humbled  and  its  piratical  power 
ended.  Tunis  itself  was  invulnerable,  but  Blake 
entered  the  neighbouring  harbour  of  Porto  Farina 
very  early  in  the  morning,  according  to  Blake's  own 
account,  anchoring  before  the  castle  with  a  wind  blow- 
ing on  shore,  which  caused  the  smoke  to  be  sent  on  to 
the  enemy.  Then  employing  his  ships'  boats,  Blake 
attacked  and  set  fire  to  all  the  nine  vessels  of  the 
enemy,  and  with  the  loss  of  only  twenty-five  men 
made  his  way  out  as  he  had  come. 

After  having  been  engaged  for  the  most  of  twenty- 
seven  months  blockading  the  Spanish  coast,  Blake 
determined  in  the  Spring  of  1657  to  go  to  Santa 
Cruz,  Teneriffe.  He  arrived  there  on  20th  April 
and  performed  the  crowning  achievement  of  his 
eventful  life.  As  at  Tunis  he  had  first  taught  English 
sailors  to  despise  castles  and  shore  batteries,  and 
had  caused  the  name  of  English  seamen  at  once  to 
be  deserving  of  respect  and  awe,  so  here  at  Santa 
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Cruz  he  showed  in  this,  his  last  and  most  brilliant 
exploit,  that  Blake,  like  Drake,  spelt  terror  to  all  who 
should  think  of  opposing  him  on  the  seas.  It  was 
because  he  knew  that  the  largest  squadron  of  plate- 
ships  were  lying  here  that  he  came  with  his  twenty- 
three  vessels,  where,  like  the  smaller  creatures  that 
become  paralysed  with  fear  in  the  presence  of  a 
python,  they  were  waiting  huddled  together  longing 
to  get  home  to  Spain. 

Santa  Cruz  bay  is  both  deep  and  narrow,  difficult 
to  get  in  to  and  out  of,  and,  owing  to  the  high  land,  if 
the  wind  should  come  from  the  direction  of  the  shore 
a  hostile  fleet  might  lie  becalmed  whilst  exposed  all 
the  time  to  the  shore  batteries.  But  Blake  had 
thought  out  his  plans  with  such  care,  was  able  to 
execute  them  with  such  accuracy  and  time-table 
judgment,  that  without  a  hitch  his  enterprise  suc- 
ceeded magnificently,  where,  had  there  been  the 
smallest  bungling,  disaster  would  most  certainly 
have  followed.  Arrived  off  the  entrance  with  his 
twenty-three  ships  he  found  the  silver  fleet  riding 
to  anchor  under  the  shelter  of  the  castle  and  forts. 
It  happened  that  the  breeze  was  off  the  sea,  so  he 
had  a  fair  wind  in.  Timing  his  attack  so  that  he  was 
able  to  work  his  tides,  he  took  the  flood  stream  in, 
destroyed  every  single  one  of  the  five  or  six  galleons 
and  sixteen  other  ships  in  four  hours,  being  able  to 
make  use  of  the  ebb  out  of  the  harbour  again.  "  Our 
own  ships  got  off  well,"  says  Blake,  "  though  some 
were  maimed  and  had  to  be  warped  off,  and  the  wind 
blew  right  into  the  bay,  and  the  forts  and  castle 
continued  to  play  upon  us.  We  had  only  50  slain 
and  120  wounded,  and  our  ships  so  soon  repaired 
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that  in  two  days  we  sailed  to  our  former  station  near 
St  Mary's,  where  we  arrived  on  2nd  May.  To 
God  be  all  the  glory."  It  is  quite  clear  from  the 
above  extract  that,  contrary  to  a  popular  legend,  the 
wind  did  not  miraculously  change,  but  that  they  had 
a  foul  wind  when  the  time  came  for  getting  out  from 
the  bay,  and  this  makes  a  fine  achievement  more 
magnificent  still.  But  that  same  year  Blake  was 
to  end  his  service  with  his  death.  He  had  made  for 
home,  got  his  barnacle-covered  ships — the  "  George," 
on  which  he  carried  his  flag,  and  others — already 
abreast  of  the  Lizard  when  he  felt  his  strength  failing 
him.  Calling  his  captains  together  "  he  willed  them 
to  bear  up  with  all  speed  for  Plimouth,  hoping  to 
have  reached  land  before  his  death,  but  in  the  very 
entrance  into  the  Sound  of  Plimouth  he  expired." 
Worn  out  with  his  gallant  service ;  like  his  ships 
battered  and  time-worn,  longing  for  rest  and  refresh- 
ment ;  he  was  not  suffered  to  enjoy  the  leisure  of  the 
land,  but  his  countrymen  gave  him  the  only  last 
honours  that  were  left  to  them  to  perform.  His 
body  was  subsequently  placed  in  a  barge,  rowed  by 
his  sailors  up  the  Thames,  carried  in  state  to  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  he  who  had  been  a  ruler  on  sea 
was  buried  hi  King  Henry  VII. 's  chapel,  a  commoner 
of  the  Commonwealth  yet  a  king  among  kings. 

At  the  Restoration,  when  it  was  determined  to  send 
for  the  son  of  Charles  I.  to  be  sovereign,  the  English 
Navy  was  not  found  an  opposing  factor,  and  indeed 
actually  brought  the  new  king  back  from  his  exile 
beyond  the  sea.  Before  we  pass  on  to  speak  of  the 
renewal  of  naval  warfare  we  must  stay  a  moment  to 
see  briefly  the  character  of  the  administration  of  naval 
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affairs  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 
At  first  the  Admiralty  Commission  was  done  away  with 
and  a  reversion  was  made  to  the  old  order  of  things, 
so  that  the  governing  of  the  service  was  carried  on  by 
four  principal  officers,  who,  together  with  three  com- 
missioners appointed,  formed  the  Navy  Board.  It 
is  true  that  some  of  these  were  no  mere  courtiers, 
but  competent,  experienced  men,  able  to  perform 
adequately  the  duties  assigned  to  them.  But,  un- 
happily, the  rigid,  stern  rule  of  the  Commonwealth 
was  relaxed  and  corruption  and  neglect  were  allowed 
to  enter  naval  affairs,  money  ran  short  and  mal- 
administration undeniably  existed.  But  it  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  this  financial  stringency  would  have 
followed  at  this  time  in  any  case,  for  the  Common- 
wealth in  ending  its  existence  left  the  country  in 
serious  monetary  difficulties. 

From  1660  to  1673  James,  Duke  of  York,  performed 
personally — and  not  as  one  of  the  Commissioners — 
the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  but  after  the  last 
mentioned  date  the  office  was  again  carried  on  by  a 
Commission,  the  secretary  of  which  was  that  delight- 
fully interesting  personality,  Samuel  Pepys,  who,  in 
spite  of  his  own  failings  and  the  vices  of  his  day, 
performed  his  duties  to  the  Navy  conscientiously  and 
whole-heartedly.  Another  member  was  the  famous 
Anthony  Deane,  the  great  ship-builder,  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  surprising  to  find  that  the  next  half  a  dozen 
years  were  characterised  by  a  vigorous  ship-building 
policy,  backed  by  the  opinion  of  the  nation  who  now 
realised  too  well  what  the  word  Navy  denoted.  And 
yet,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  between  the  years  1679 
and  1684  the  Navy  was,  after  such  a  period  of  progress, 
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allowed  to  be  neglected  once  more  to  a  deplorable 
extent.  This  was  the  period  of  disorder  which  followed 
after  Pepys'  resignation  as  Secretary  at  the  Admiralty. 

However,  in  1686  a  special  commission  was  estab- 
lished, chiefly  owing  to  the  influence  of  Pepys,  and 
for  a  time  superseded  the  Navy  Board.  Consisting 
entirely  of  such  experts  as  Sir  Anthony  Deane  and 
Sir  Phineas  Pett,  the  Navy  was  once  more  restored 
to  a  thoroughly  good  and  sound  condition.  But 
between  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution,  that  is 
to  say,  from  1660  to  about  1689,  the  Navy  generally 
suffered  from  lack  of  funds  and  so  from  lack  of  men, 
although  the  scale  of  pay  certainly  had  been  improving 
from  even  Cromwell's  time.  But  in  1668  a  highly 
important  step  was  made  when  it  was  decided  that 
flag-officers  who  had  served  in  the  late  Second  Dutch 
War  were  still  to  receive  payment  in  proportion  to  the 
scale  of  pay  which  they  had  received  on  active  service. 
Thus  this  payment  of  officers  in  times  of  peace  in- 
stituted yet  another  means  of  separating  the  Tudor 
tunes  from  the  custom  of  to-day.  Instead  of  an  officer 
being  chosen  for  a  few  months  to  go  and  fight  for  his 
country  against  the  Spanish  or  Dutch,  and  then,  having 
performed  his  duties,  finding  his  services  not  required 
until  war  might  break  out  again,  we  get  the  germ  of 
the  present  custom  of  regular  naval  employment  for 
officers. 

The  habits  and  morals  of  the  time  were  but  natur- 
ally reflected  in  the  life  on  shipboard.  There  were 
debauchery  and  drunkenness  rampant  among  the 
captains  of  the  service,  but  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Pepys, 
ably  supported  by  James  II.,  that  efforts  were  made 
to  put  a  stop  to  such  conditions  and  generally  to 
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improve  naval  discipline.  To  a  naturally  acute  mind 
Pepys  united  the  abilities  of  sound  common  sense  and 
business  instinct,  and  these  he  laid  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Admiralty,  with  such  good  effect  as  stated.  And 
yet,  like  most  other  mortals,  he  was  sufficiently  human 
to  have  his  petty  jealousies  and  hatreds,  so  that  in 
reading  his  works — invaluable  as  they  are  for  giving  us 
an  insight  into  contemporary  naval  matters — we  must 
not  omit  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  certain  bias  occasion- 
ally modified  his  better  judgment.  But,  as  a  whole, 
the  later  ship-building  policy  of  the  Stuarts,  in  spite 
of  the  several  relapses  through  neglect  and  bad 
administration,  maintained  the  Navy  on  that  high 
standard  which  had  obtained  in  the  early  portion  of 
the  Commonwealth  period.  Notwithstanding  actual 
workmanship  was  becoming  more  perfect  in  the  ship- 
yards day  by  day,  even  now  naval  architecture  was 
far  from  what  it  should  have  been.  Indeed,  the 
subsequent  lines  of  the  immediate  ancestors  of  our 
wooden-walls  owed  their  origin  rather  to  strong 
Dutch  and  French  influence  exercised  on  existing 
English  ideas,  than  to  a  pure  isolated  evolution  from 
Elizabethan  days.  In  size  the  English  men-of-war  of 
Pepys'  time  compared  very  favourably  with  the  ships 
of  our  two  rival  nations.  Whereas  the  French  "  Soleil 
Royal "  and  "  Royal  Louis "  were  of  1940  and 
1800  tons  respectively,  and  the  Dutch  "  White 
Elephant  "  and  "  Golden  Lion  "  of  1482  and  1477 
tons,  the  English  "  Royal  Charles  "  was  of  1531  tons 
and  the  "  Royal  Prince "  (formerly  the  "  Prince 
Royal  ")  of  1520  tons. 

The  general  appearance  of  a  full-rigged  ship  belong- 
ing to  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
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as  follows.  The  "  Royal  Charles,"  for  example,  was 
three-masted,  with  topsails  and  t'gallants,  a  long  raking 
bowsprit  with  sprit-sail  set  below  the  latter,  but  also 
a  sprit-topmast  added  at  the  extreme  out-board  end 
of  the  "  boltsprit,"  as  the  older  form  of  bowsprit  was 
termed.  On  this  sprit-topmast  was  hoisted  a  sprit- 
topsail,  square  of  shape,  like  the  courses  on  the  other 
masts,  and  above  this  sprit- topmast  was  fixed  the 
Jack,  and  to  this  day  as  every  one  knows  the  ships  of 
His  Majesty's  Navy  still  wear  that  flag  hi  the  bows  on 
our  modern  steel  leviathans.  It  was  not  till  the  earlier 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  triangular  head- 
sails  were  added  to  the  Dutch  full-rigged  ships,  and  so 
found  their  way  into  the  English  ships.  Stay-sails  and 
studding-sails  came  into  use  about  this  time,  and  the 
lateen  mizzen,  which  had  survived  from  the  earliest 
days  of  the  full-rigged  ship,  was  slightly  modified  so 
that  the  portion  of  the  yard  which  projected  forward 
of  the  mizzen-mast  was  lopped  off,  and  thus  the  way 
was  clear  for  the  addition  presently  of  a  boom  to  make 
the  sail  set  better  along  the  foot,  and  for  the  modern 
"  spanker  "  or  "  driver  "  familiar  to  all  who  know  the 
full-rigged  ships  of  to-day  and  yesterday. 

Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  English  Navy  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
mixed  list  which  represents  the  total  English  strength 
at  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  The  full  number  was 
156,  consisting  of  first-rates,  second-rates,  third- 
rates,  fourth-rates,  fifth-rates,  sixth-rates,  hoys  (small 
sloop-rigged  merchant  vessels  adaptable  for  war), 
yachts,  pinks  and  ketches.  These  bomb-ketches  had 
been  first  employed  by  Louis  XIV.  hi  the  bombard- 
ment of  Algiers,  and  were  built  of  great  strength  so  as 
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to  allow  of  the  firing  of  mortars.  A  large  triangular 
space  was  left  between  the  mainmast  and  the  bowsprit 
so  as  to  allow  the  mortar  to  be  fired  without  injuring 
the  rigging.  The  pink  and  yacht  were  of  Dutch  origin, 
whilst  hulks  also  were  still  employed  for  transport 
purposes. 

The  First  Dutch  War  had  not  been  sufficiently  de- 
cisive, and  with  the  existence  still  of  virulent  com- 
mercial jealousy  between  the  two  nations  it  was  not 
long  after  Charles  had  ascended  the  throne  that  the 
Second  Dutch  War  began,  and  lasted  from  1664  to 
1667.  On  the  high  seas  collisions  between  the  Dutch 
and  English  had  occurred  with  a  frequency  that  could 
only  result  hi  one  way ;  and  at  length,  when  Major 
Robert  Holmes — he  was  afterwards  given  a  knight- 
hood— had  captured  most  of  the  Dutch  possessions 
and  confiscated  their  property  on  the  Guinea  Coast, 
West  Africa;  and  after  de  Ruyter  had  retaliated, 
matters  were  fast  moving  on  to  the  inevitable  goal. 
The  Dutch  Settlement  of  New  Amsterdam  was  seized 
by  the  English,  and  its  name  changed  to  that  of  New 
York  in  honour  of  James,  Duke  of  York,  who  was  then 
our  Lord  High  Admiral ;  some  eight  or  nine  English 
men-of-war  attacked  forty  Dutch  ships  off  Cadiz,  and 
on  4th  March  1665  the  war  proper  had  already 
begun. 

Now  in  this,  the  second  of  the  Anglo-Dutch  wars,  the 
intention  which  the  United  Provinces  had  in  mind  was 
to  avoid  protecting  their  merchant  ships,  so  that  the 
whole  attention  of  the  fighting  force  might  be  con- 
centrated now  on  the  one  object  of  smashing  the  enemy. 
For  that  reason  a  strict  order  was  made  that  all  Dutch 
fishing  and  mercantile  craft  were  to  remain  in  port, 
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and  Admiral  Colomb,  in  his  "  Naval  Warfare,"  points 
out  that  this  is  exactly  what  was  enacted  in  1870  when 
Prussia  prohibited  her  merchant  fleet  all  over  the  world 
from  putting  to  sea  lest  they  might  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  French.  Holland  could  ill  afford  to  sacrifice 
any  of  her  naval  strength,  and  was  anxious  to  end 
hostilities  by  making  a  direct  attack  on  the  enemy. 
It  was  on  23rd  April  that  the  Duke  of  York,  having 
Rupert  as  his  Vice,  appeared  off  the  Texel  with  109 
men-of-war,  frigates  and  28  fireships,  in  addition  to  a 
number  of  those  bomb-ketches  of  which  we  spoke  just 
now.  But  the  Dutch  were  not  yet  ready  for  sea,  and 
part  of  their  fleet  lay  in  the  Maas  and  Schelde,  while 
the  rest  were  in  Friesland  and  by  the  Texel.  The  Duke 
of  York  therefore  cruised  about  off  the  coast  biding  his 
time,  until  a  gale  sprang  up  and  drove  him  back  across 
the  North  Sea  to  Harwich.  Whilst  in  that  port  giving 
his  fleet  a  refit,  the  ships  from  Zealand  were  able  to 
get  out  and  join  hands  with  those  from  Friesland  and 
the  north,  and  then  the  whole  of  this  amalgamation, 
consisting  of  103  men-of-war,  7  yachts,  11  fireships 
and  12  galliots,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Opdam,  crossed  the  North  Sea  in  seven  divisions  and 
sought  out  the  English.  The  Duke  of  York,  however, 
was  still  busily  engaged  in  Harwich,  but,  taken  by 
surprise,  he  cleared  from  there  only  half  ready,  and 
being  anxious  not  to  be  brought  to  an  engagement  hi 
the  vicinity  of  the  dangerous  shoals  off  Harwich, 
steered  a  course  that  would  bring  him  the  other  side 
of  Orfordness  and  brought  up  off  Southwold,  in  Sole 
Bay,  5  miles  out  to  sea.  At  length  the  Dutch  were 
sighted  to  the  east-south-east,  distant  18  miles,  and 
the  victuallers  were  now  sent  back  to  Harwich, 
o 
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Owing  partly  to  the  wind  falling  light  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  Opdam  seemed  not  over  anxious  for  an 
immediate  engagement,  the  fighting  did  not  commence 
until  3.30  A.M.  on  3rd  June,  by  which  time  the 
two  fleets  were  a  little  further  north,  off  Lowestoft. 
On  2nd  June  the  wind  had  been  blowing  from  the  south- 
east, but  now  it  had  gone  round  to  south-south-west 
and  enabled  the  English  to  possess  the  weather-gauge. 
The  combat  continued  until  1  P.M.  when  Opdam's  ship 
blew  up  and  every  man  aboard,  with  the  exception 
of  five,  was  lost.  Night  followed  whilst  the  English 
were  attending  to  their  damaged  spars  and  rigging,  yet 
not  before  over  a  score  of  Dutch  ships  had  been  taken 
and  destroyed :  but  the  Dutch  had  suffered  their 
defeat  largely  owing  to  bad  organisation  and  lack  of 
discipline. 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  now  succeeded  the  Duke  of 
York  and  endeavoured  to  intercept  de  Ruyter,  who 
was  again  sailing  round  the  north  of  Scotland.  The 
English  admiral,  however,  was  not  able  to  outwit  the 
Dutchman,  who  succeeded  in  skirting  the  Scotch  coast, 
then  standing  across  the  North  Sea  and  touching  at 
Bergen,  whence  he  was  able  to  make  his  escape  into 
the  Ems.  But  in  England  home  affairs  were  in  an 
unhappy  condition,  and  to  make  matters  worse  the 
plague  was  raging.  Early  in  1666  France  joined 
Holland  and  a  French  fleet  was  soon  on  its  way  from 
Toulon  to  the  English  Channel ;  so  in  May  Rupert  was 
sent  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  with  thirty  ships  to  prevent 
a  conjunction  between  the  French  and  the  Dutch. 
The  rest  of  the  English  fleet,  numbering  sixty-one  sail, 
put  to  sea,  and  on  1st  June  encountered  the  Dutch 
fleet  of  ninety-six  vessels  between  the  North  Foreland 
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and  Dunkirk.  With  the  wind  at  south-west,  Monck, 
in  spite  of  the  disparity  of  the  contending  forces, 
attacked  his  enemy,  and  so  keen  was  the  fighting  that 
for  four  days  they  fired  into  each  other.  Not  un- 
naturally Monck  was  beaten  by  Cornelis  Tromp,  but 
it  was  one  of  those  defeats  that  are  so  honourable  as 
scarcely  to  be  inferior  to  success.  The  handling  of  his 
fleet  and  his  able  display  of  tactics  were  admired,  not 
merely  by  his  own  men,  but  by  the  Dutch  themselves. 

Ayscue's  "  Royal  Prince  "  had  the  misfortune  to  get 
ashore  on  the  Galloper  Shoal,  and  was  compelled  to 
surrender,  and  the  same  evening  Rupert,  having 
hurried  eastward  from  the  Wight,  came  up  and  sup- 
ported Monck.  Then  standing  north  to  clear  the 
Galloper,  the  Dutch  made  away  so  as  to  gain  the 
wind.  The  next  day  the  fight  went  on  again,  but  still 
the  Dutch  were  too  strong,  and  Monck,  after  losing  ten 
of  his  ships,  was  compelled  to  withdraw,  the  enemy 
having  lost  half  a  dozen  of  their  vessels. 

But  as  soon  as  they  got  back  to  their  ports  the  Dutch 
set  to  work  with  great  zest,  refitted  their  ships,  put 
them  again  into  fighting  condition,  and  expected  to 
surprise  the  English.  Crossing  the  North  Sea  from 
Texel  with  sixty  sail  and  considerably  reinforced  by 
ships  from  other  ports,  they  entered  the  Thames 
estuary  and  arrived  at  the  Nore.  But  entirely  to 
their  surprise  they  there  discovered  that  the  English 
had  also  been  working  at  high  pressure  and  had  pro- 
vided eighty-eight  ships  and  ketches  all  repaired  and 
refitted  to  give  them  a  hearty  welcome.  This  sudden 
improvement  in  naval  organisation  was  largely  at- 
tributable to  Sir  William  Perm,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners that  had  not  long  been  appointed.  The 
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most  that  the  Dutch  could  do,  therefore,  was  to 
blockade  the  Thames,  and  this  continued  till  20th 
July.  Five  days  later,  however,  the  English  fleet 
attacked  them,  well  clear  of  the  Thames,  with  the 
North  Foreland  bearing  south-west  by  west,  the  wind 
being  north-north-east.  The  fight  began  at  noon  and 
a  desperate  battle  continued  until  the  Dutch,  under  de 
Ruyter,  were  compelled  to  retreat  to  their  own  coasts, 
the  English  pressing  them  all  through  the  night  and 
the  next  day.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
treacherous  banks  which  stretch  along  the  coast 
between  Ostend  and  the  Schelde  will  remember  the 
channel  named  the  Wielingen.  Even  to-day  with  the 
excellent  charts  that  are  obtainable  this  is  a  locality 
requiring  careful  navigation.  But  in  those  days 
hydrographic  information  was  not  so  extensive  as  it 
is  now,  and  when  once  the  Dutch  had  taken  refuge 
among  these  Wielings — as  they  were  then  called — and 
were  in  waters  which  were  familiar  to  them  through 
years  of  experience  of  sounding  with  the  lead,  the 
English  hesitated  to  follow  them  close  in  to  the  Schelde, 
but  anchored  in  the  Schooneveld  about  9  miles  out 
to  sea  abreast  of  Blankenberghe,  where  there  is  to-day 
good  holding-ground.  But  at  length  the  fighting 
was  ended,  the  Dutch  acknowledged  that  they  had 
been  beaten,  and,  for  some  time  after,  Monck  and 
Rupert  were  able  to  act  as  they  liked  along  the  coast, 
chasing  and  arresting  just  as  many  Dutch  merchant- 
men as  they  pleased. 

But  all  these  years  of  fighting  were  making  a  severe 
drain  on  the  English  finances.  What  with  that  and 
the  depressing  effect  of  the  Plague  and  the  Great 
Fire  of  London  ;  what  with  the  disaffection  in  the 
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country  and  the  follies  and  extravagancies  of  Charles 
II.  and  his  Court,  matters  were  quickly  reaching 
towards  a  crisis.  The  king  himself  saw  that  the  war 
must  be  stopped,  and  since  his  overtures  were  well 
received  by  the  other  side,  a  conference  with  a  view 
to  peace  was  held  at  Breda.  But  meanwhile  Charles 
made  the  fatal  mistake  of  assuming  that  all  danger 
was  passed  and  that  it  was  safe  to  assume  that  only 
a  matter  of  formality  separated  the  two  countries. 
Therefore,  with  wicked  negligence  and  unreasonable 
disregard  of  caution,  he  allowed  most  of  his  navy 
to  be  laid  up  and  stopped  all  active  preparations  on 
a  warlike  basis.  His  motive  was  economy,  but  of 
course  the  incidents  of  previous  history  repeated 
themselves.  It  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Dutch  admirals 
that  England  was  no  longer  expecting  war  and  that 
they  were  entirely  unprepared  for  it.  We  cannot 
blame  them,  then,  if  they  determined  to  blockade  the 
Thames.  Like  a  thief  in  the  night,  unexpected  and 
unprepared  against,  the  Dutch  fleet  not  merely  entered 
the  wide  Thames  estuary,  but  to  the  lasting  disgrace 
of  Charles  II.  came  up  the  Medway  on  10th  June 
at  seven  in  the  evening,  captured  Sheerness,  and  in 
spite  of  Monck's  rapid  but  useless  efforts  advanced 
farther  up  the  river  where  the  ships  of  the  English 
Navy  were  lying  in  Gillingham  Reach  (the  old  Eliza- 
bethan anchorage)  unmanned,  unfitted,  without  guns, 
ammunition,  stores  or  victuals.  It  was  in  vain  that 
ships  were  hurriedly  sunk  to  block  the  passage  and 
to  protect  the  royal  ships.  It  was  too  late  now, 
for  the  enemy  had  come  right  inland.  On  12th 
June  de  Ruyter  took,  owing  to  our  having  been 
asleep,  sixteen  of  our  vessels  including  the  famous 
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"  Royal  Charles,"  the  pick  of  the  English  fleet,  and 
towed  her  to  Holland.  And  the  modern  tourist  who 
visits  Holland  will  find  on  every  tenth  tug  that  steams 
up  and  down  the  Dutch  waterways  the  name  of  the 
admiral  who  brought  such  punishment  to  a  neglectful 
nation  :  and  if  that  same  tourist  goes  inside  the  Rijks 
Museum,  Amsterdam,  he  will  find,  as  a  striking  but 
shameful  memorial,  the  royal  arms  of  England 
and  the  poop  lanterns  which  at  one  time  graced  the 
stern  of  the  "  Royal  Charles  "  of  the  English  Navy. 

Two  things  could  have  averted  this  unnecessary 
Medway  disgrace.  Had  not  Charles  suddenly  pushed 
the  principle  of  economy  to  an  absurd  limit,  and  had 
the  most  ordinary  prudent  preparations  been  taken 
in  hand,  de  Ruyter  would  never  have  obtained  the 
historic  fame  which  he  now  possesses  in  the  Nether- 
lands, in  spite  of  his  former  achievements.  But  the 
fright  which  England  had  been  given  resulted  in 
the  immediate  attention  to  the  fortifying  of  the  coast, 
and  a  little  farther  north  the  Dutch  fo.und  that  when 
they  tried  to  attack  Landguard  Fort,  which  guards 
the  entrance  to  Harwich,  they  were  strenuously 
resisted.  Thus,  finally,  on  21st  July  the  Peace  of 
Breda  was  concluded,  but  the  terms  were  not  so 
favourable  to  England  since  the  Medway  raid,  and 
the-  Navigation  Act  was  somewhat  modified,  but 
nevertheless  it  was  agreed  that  the  Dutch  should 
salute  the  English  flag  and  vacate  New  Amsterdam, 
in  America.  Thus  ended  the  Second  Anglo-Dutch 
War. 

Tactically  this  second  war  is  extremely  interesting 
as  showing  the  progress  which  had  been  made  since 
the  new  type  of  Fighting  Instructions  had  been 
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introduced.  A  month  prior  to  the  declaration  of 
war  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Lord  High  Admiral,  had 
issued  orders  which  provided  for  the  formation  of 
line-abreast,  and  for  forming  from  that  order  a  line- 
ahead  to  port  or  starboard.  An  advance  is  made 
on  the  Cromwellian  fighting  instructions,  as  for 
instance,  "  if  the  enemy  have  the  wind  of  us  and 
come  to  fight  us,  the  commanders  of  his  Majesty's 
fleet  shall  endeavour  to  put  themselves  in  one  line 
close  upon  a  wind  "  ;  and  the  ships  are  in  reasonable 
weather  to  keep  half  a  cable's  length  apart  from 
each  other.  This  principle  of  sailing  close-hauled  in 
single  line-ahead  figures  prominently  after  the  period 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  later  fights  with  the 
Dutch  were  characterised  by  a  far  more  scientific 
method  of  warfare  as  compared  with,  and  admitted 
by,  the  enemy. 

There  followed  now  a  Triple  Alliance  between 
England,  Sweden  and  Holland  against  France  : 
but  presently  it  became  known  that  Charles  had 
signed  a  secret  Treaty  of  Dover  with  Louis  of  France. 
The  English  king  lacked  money  for  many  objects, 
including  the  maintenance  of  his  own  excesses, 
whereas  Louis  was  wealthy  and  could  afford  to  dis- 
pense some  aid  to  his  cousin.  Therefore  it  was 
mutually  but  quietly  agreed  to  make  war  on  the 
Dutch  and  eventually  to  divide  Holland  between 
the  two  sovereigns.  So  it  came  about  that,  instead 
of  employing  the  fleet  and  money  which  the  English 
Parliament  had  voted  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
the  French,  the  intention  was  now  to  destroy  the 
Dutch,  and  thus  the  third  and  last  of  these  wars 
began. 
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On  13th  March  1672  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet  was 
running  up  Channel  homeward-bound,  but  at  the 
back  of  the  Wight  Sir  Robert  Holmes  was  waiting 
and  attacked  them.  Four  days  later  and  England 
declared  war,  which,  like  the  last,  resolved  itself  into 
a  contest  for  the  command  of  the  sea.  Charles, 
nevertheless,  had  with  his  natural  impetuosity  again 
rushed  madly  into  the  fray  before  his  preparations 
had  been  fully  made.  Monck  having  died  in  1670, 
the  Duke  of  York  resumed  the  command,  and  was 
joined  by  a  French  contingent  of  thirty-six  men-of- 
war  and  twenty-three  fireships  off  the  Isle  of  Wight 
early  in  May.  The  allies,  in  all  numbering  the  ships 
just  mentioned  plus  sixty-five  English  vessels  and 
some  small  craft,  now  sailed  to  meet  de  Ruyter. 
The  combined  English  and  French  were  divided  as 
usual  into  three  divisions,  the  Red  being  under  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  White  consisted  exclusively  of 
French  ships,  and  the  Blue  was  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich.  The  Dutch,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  ninety-one  men-of-war,  plus  forty-four  fire-ships 
and  twenty- three  yachts  and  small  vessels,  likewise 
in  three  divisions. 

The  allies  made  for  Sole  Bay  where  the  English  had 
fought  before,  arriving  there  on  22nd  May,  but  six 
days  later  were  still  at  anchor  provisioning  and 
watering  when  the  Dutch  fleet  were  observed  approach- 
ing with  an  easterly  wind.  So  taken  by  surprise 
were  the  allies  that  many  of  the  ships  had  to  cut 
cables  in  order  to  get  away  with  the  utmost  despatch. 
Between  seven  and  eight  in  the  morning  the  fight 
began,  the  English  standing  out  to  the  northward 
on  the  starboard  tack,  while  the  French  division 
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headed  south-south-east  on  the  port  tack,  the  wind 
being  east-north-east.  The  mistake  was  thus  made 
from  the  first  of  separating,  but  the  French  behaved 
very  badly  throughout  the  fight  and  were  but  little 
if  any  good  at  all.  De  Ruyter  led  his  fleet  and  bore 
down  on  the  English  in  his  ship  the  "  Seven  Provinces  " 
and  attacked  Sandwich's  flagship,  the  "  Royal  James," 
of  100  guns,  which  became  ablaze  from  the  enemy's 
fireships,  with  fatal  results.  The  fight  went  on  with 
fierce  onslaught  from  both  sides,  though  the  French 
had  got  away  from  the  combat  so  as  to  be  useless, 
but  convenient  for  their  own  safety.  At  length, 
when  it  was  eight  in  the  evening,  de  Ruyter  made  off 
and  headed  for  the  Dutch  coast  followed  by  James, 
Duke  of  York,  and  thirty  ships,  whereupon  the  French 
came  back  to  help,  but  just  as  the  action  was  about 
to  be  resumed  a  fog  settled  down.  When  it  had 
cleared  the  allies  were  in  too  close  proximity  to  the 
Zealand  banks  and  decided  that  it  was  time  to  return 
home  for  a  refit.  Both  sides  claimed  the  victory, 
but,  as  Mr  Tanner  has  assessed  it,  strategically  de 
Ruyter  had  won,  though  tactically  it  had  been  a 
draw.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  elder  Van  de 
Velde,  whose  fascinating  pictures  are  some  of  the  most 
instructive  marine  paintings  which  were  ever  depicted, 
and  enable  one  to  gain  an  accurate  idea  of  seventeenth 
century  shipping  and  craft,  was  present  at  this  en- 
gagement on  his  yacht  and  actually  made  a  number 
of  sketches  of  the  fight.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
further  details  will  find  some  interesting  matter  in  a 
little  brochure  written  by  Mr  Julian  S.  Corbett  and 
published  by  the  Navy  Records  Society. 

Before    the    next    campaign    the    Test    Act    had 
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caused  the  removal  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Rupert 
was  now  in  command  of  the  Navy.  In  the  next  year 
the  allies  joined  forces  off  Rye,  having  taken  on 
board  a  large  number  of  troops  for  a  land  expedition 
to  Zealand.  At  the  same  time  an  invading  army 
was  assembled  at  Great  Yarmouth  ready  to  be  trans- 
ported across.  In  order  to  prevent  the  French 
repeating  their  previous  trick  of  withdrawing  their 
division  as  at  Sole  Bay,  the  Gallic  ships  were  not 
confined  to  one  division,  but  spread  among  the  whole 
fleet  which  numbered  all  told  eighty-four  men-of- 
war,  twenty-six  fireships  and  certain  small  vessels. 
The  Dutch  fleet  comprised  seventy  men-of-war  in 
addition  to  her  fireships,  the  admirals  being  de  Ruyter, 
Cornelis  Tromp,  and  Bankert. 

For  a  time  the  latter  were  detained  at  anchor  in 
the  Schoonveld,  delayed  by  fog  which  spread  itself 
over  the  nasty  shoals,  but  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  Sole  Bay  an  action  was  fought,  which 
the  Dutch  claimed  as  theirs.  Nine  days  later, 
another  engagement  followed,  but  this  was  a  little 
farther  out  to  sea,  and  both  sides  protested  that  the 
victory  was  theirs.  Rupert  now  sailed  north  to  the 
Texel,  and  on  10th  August  the  fleets  came  in  sight  of 
each  other,  the  Dutch  being  to  leeward.  But  the 
next  day  the  wind  went  round  to  the  south-east 
giving  de  Ruyter  the  windward  berth.  At  nine 
o'clock  the  battle  began,  and  resolved  itself  into 
three  separate  engagements.  About  noon  the  wind 
veered  to  the  south-west,  thus  enabling  the  allies  now 
to  have  the  weather-gauge,  and,  as  before,  the  French 
behaved  badly,  disobeyed  their  orders,  and  roused 
the  wrath  of  Rupert  at  their  detestable  conduct. 
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It  had  been  another  terrible  conflict,  in  which  both 
Cornelis  Tromp  and  Sir  Edward  Spragge,  one  of  the 
English  admirals,  had  to  shift  their  flag  to  another 
ship  several  times  during  the  fighting. 

But  both  sides  were  full  anxious  for  peace,  and 
on  9th  February  1674  the  Peace  of  London  was 
signed  in  which  the  supremacy  of  England  at  sea  was 
acknowledged  in  no  ambiguous  terms,  as  the  following 
extract  from  the  fifteenth  article  as  quoted  in  the 
"  Sailor's  Companion  "  of  1740  will  show  : — 

"  That  the  ships  and  vessels  of  the  said  United 
Provinces,  as  well  men  of  war  as  others,  be  they  in 
single  ships  or  in  fleets,  meeting  at  sea  with  any  of 
the  ships  of  the  State  of  England,  or  in  their  service 
and  wearing  the  flag,  shall  strike  the  flag  and  lower 
their  topsail  until  they  be  passed  by/' 

So  at  last  the  Dutch  wars  had  come  to  an  end  after 
many  years  of  hard  fighting.  Whatever  else  they 
had  done,  these  hostilities  had  given  the  English  Navy 
the  chance  of  learning  incalculable  lessons  in  tactics. 
Even  in  the  first  year  of  this  third  war,  three  supple- 
mentary orders  had  been  issued  which  illustrate  in 
no  uncertain  way  the  enormous  strides  that  had  been 
taken  hi  the  study.  For  instance,  the  officers  are 
instructed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  keep 
the  enemy  to  leeward  :  how  to  divide  the  enemy's 
fleet  if  the  latter  were  to  windward.  And  they  insist 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner  on  the  commanders 
maintaining  their  line-ahead,  and  on  pain  of  death 
to  avoid  firing  over  their  own  ships.  Mr  Corbett 
has  pointed  out  that  about  this  tune  there  grew  up 
two  distinct  schools  of  tactics.  The  one  advocated 
strictly  formal  tactics,  while  the  other  permitted 
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tactical  risks  to  be  undertaken  and  left  room  for 
individual  initiative.  In  the  end  the  former  school 
won,  and  as  a  result,  dating  from  the  close  of  this 
Third  Dutch  War,  the  formal  type  of  naval  tactics 
continued  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  other  lessons  besides  tactics  had  been  acquired 
during  this  eventful  period.  Pepys,  in  his  "  Memoires 
of  the  Royal  Navy,"  remarks  "  that  integrity  and 
general  (but  unpractic'd)  knowledge  are  not  alone  suffi- 
cient to  conduct  and  support  a  Navy,"  but  that  other 
virtues  such  as  discipline  and  method  must  be  added 
as  essential.  It  was  only  through  bitter  experience 
that  these  had  been  learnt,  and  many  a  mistake  had 
been  made  in  learning  them. 


CHAPTER  VII 

FROM  THE  WAR  WITH  FRANCE  IN  1689  TO  THE 
TREATY  OF  VERSAILLES  IN  1783 

HAVING  regard  to  the  considerable  amount  of 
sea-service  which  he  had  gone  through  as  Duke 
of  York,  it  was  not  unexpected  that  when  he  came  to 
the  throne  James  II.  should  continue  a  keen,  personal 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Navy.  But  his 
short  reign  of  only  four  years  remains  devoid  of  any 
great  event  that  need  detain  us  further. 

The  accession  of  William  of  Orange  was  not  likely 
to  make  for  peace  between  England  and  France,  for 
between  himself  and  Louis  there  was,  owing  to  religious 
and  political  difficulties,  a  much  wider  separation  than 
that  caused  by  the  English  Channel;  and  we  shall 
now  turn  to  watch  the  beginning  of  those  long  and 
interminable  Anglo-French  hostilities  which  form 
so  important  a  part  of  our  national  history.  At  this 
time,  whereas  the  English  and  Dutch  Navies  had  begun 
to  decline,  to  be  stinted  for  money  and  to  return  to  a 
period  of  decadence  generally  as  well  in  tactics  as  in 
morale,  France  as  a  naval  power  was  in  the  ascendant, 
and  by  her  experience  with  the  Barbary  pirates  and 
attacking  their  ports,  was  becoming  gradually  proficient 
in  the  arts  of  naval  warfare.  Moreover,  unhampered 
by  the  great  strain  which  the  three  Dutch  wars  had 
caused  to  Holland  and  England,  she  was  exceedingly 
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prosperous,  and  by  the  year  1689  was  actually  the 
chief  naval  power.  After  James  had  been  put  to 
flight  from  this  country  he  found  for  a  time  a  ready 
ally  in  the  French  king,  and  by  the  assistance  of  a 
French  fleet  was  able  to  get  to  Ireland.  Admiral 
Herbert,  however,  was  sent  to  thwart  the  late  king's 
plans,  but  the  English  were  not  successful,  though 
eventually  James  was  forced  to  return  across  the 
Channel. 

But  war  had  been  declared  against  France  in  1689, 
and  the  enemy  proceeded  to  make  great  prepara- 
tions for  an  invasion  of  England.  On  30th  June 
a  combined  fleet  of  English  and  Dutch  under  Lord 
Torrington,  having  with  him  fifty-six  ships-of-the-line 
encountered  the  French  with  eighty-four  off  Beachey 
Head.  It  was  a  warm  summer's  day,  with  a  calm  sea 
and  a  light  breeze  from  the  north-east,  and  in  spite 
of  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  two  fleets  a  better 
result  ought  to  have  been  obtained.  But  Torrington, 
although  he  was  the  man  who  had  brought  to  William 
the  invitation  to  come  over  to  England,  had  now 
become  luke-warm  and  permitted  himself  to  be  de- 
feated. Many  of  the  English  ships,  owing  to  the  light 
weather,  were  unable  to  get  up  to  the  fighting  zone, 
and  never  fired  a  shot,  among  which  was  Torrington's 
own  flagship.  It  was  the  Dutch  section  which  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  fight,  and  six  of  them  were  lost  and 
one  English  ship  burnt,  a  retreat  being  finally  made 
to  the  Thames.  The  French  might  have  done  better 
still,  yet  they  burnt  Teignmouth  before  returning 
home.  The  effect  of  this  misfortune  was  to  send  a 
wave  of  indignation  over  the  whole  of  England. 
Torrington  was  tried,  though  acquitted,  but  he  had  to 
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forfeit  his  commission,  and  Admiral  Russel  succeeded 
him  instead.  Admiral  Mahan,  in  criticising  the  conduct 
of  Tourville,  the  French  admiral,  refers  to  him  as 
having  failed  "  where  so  many  warriors  fail,  in  the 
ability  to  assume  a  great  responsibility,"  for  he  was 
too  cautious  in  pursuing  the  allies  after  the  battle 
of  Beachey  Head,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  led 
his  fleet  at  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  into  almost  certain 
destruction  rather  than  disobey  the  direct  orders  of  his 
king.  It  was  Nelson's  chief,  Lord  St  Vincent,  who 
used  to  say  that  the  test  of  a  man's  courage  was 
responsibility.  Indeed  there  is  no  greater  coward  than 
the  man  who  fears  to  undertake  responsibility.  And  to 
the  reader  who  has  already  watched  the  proceedings  of 
the  Armada,  and  the  fatal  obstinacy  to  which  Medina 
held  even  in  exceptional  conditions  rather  than  turn 
one  iota  from  the  instructions  imposed  on  him  by  his 
sovereign,  another  ready  illustration  will  at  once  appear. 
During  the  spring  of  1692  Louis  and  James  were 
busy  collecting  a  fleet  at  Brest  for  the  purpose  of 
invading  England.  Russel  was  again  selected  to 
have  command  of  the  English  fleet,  but  he  was  known 
to  have  had  certain  correspondence  with  James, 
and  was  looked  upon  not  altogether  without  suspicion. 
However,  James  made  a  fatal  error,  for  he  was  foolish 
enough  to  issue  a  proclamation  that  if  his  aims  were 
successful  he  was  about  to  punish  a  large  number 
of  people  of  all  classes.  This  again  roused  the  nation's 
indignation,  and  Russel  fervently  determined  that 
he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  beaten  by  any  French- 
men. On  29th  May  Tourville  with  his  forty-four 
ships-of-the-line  sighted  the  allies  off  Cape  La  Hogue. 
He  found  that  the  wind  was  south-west  and  that  his 
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opponents  numbered  ninety-nine  ;  but  notwithstanding 
that  so  small  a  fleet  was  bound  utterly  to  be  worsted 
he  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  then,  owing  to  the 
burden  of  responsibility  of  having  received  positive 
orders  from  Louis,  proceeded  to  obtain  the  weather- 
gauge  and  opened  battle.  The  firing  continued  until 
night  fell  accompanied  by  a  flat  calm  and  fog,  so  both 
fleets  were  compelled  to  come  to  anchor.  Tourville, 
seeing  how  useless  it  was  to  continue  against  such 
heavy  odds,  and  having  been  so  successful  as  not  to 
have  lost  a  single  ship,  decided  to  make  a  retreat  at 
midnight.  A  light  north-east  wind  now  springing 
up  he  got  under  weigh,  but  the  enemy  pursued  him. 
Tourville's  flagship,  the  "  Soleil  Royal,"  had  been 
crippled  by  the  enemy's  fire,  and  with  thirty-five  of  his 
ships  started  off  in  a  westerly  direction.  But  as 
everyone  is  aware  who  has  had  experience  of  the 
French  coast  in  this  vicinity,  the  tidal  streams  are 
immensely  strong,  and  the  dangerous  Race  between 
the  island  of  Alderney  and  the  mainland  travels  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  at  5|  knots  neap-tides  and 
even  8  knots  equinoctial  springs,  and  there  is  practically 
no  slack  water  before  the  tide  turns  to  go  north-east. 
Consequently,  unless  a  ship  has  a  good  commanding 
wind,  she  becomes  helpless.  It  happened,  then,  that 
on  this  calm  summer's  day,  in  spite  of  letting  go 
anchors,  which  dragged,  twenty  of  the  thirty-four 
ships  with  Tourville  were  swept  through  the  Alderney 
Race  and  made  St  Malo.  But  before  the  remaining 
fifteen  had  been  able  to  get  to  the  south-west  side 
the  tide  had  turned  and  carried  them  to  the  eastward, 
and  leeward  of  the  enemy.  Of  these,  three  managed 
to  get  into  Cherbourg,  the  rest  hovered  about  Cape 
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Hogue,  but  were  at  length  all  burnt  either  by  the  enemy 
or  by  their  own  crews.  Thus  ended  a  very  celebrated 
victory,  but  one  that  has  unjustly  been  classed  as 
the  most  brilliant  defeat  between  the  Armada  and 
Trafalgar.  It  was  nothing  of  the  kind  although  it 
put  a  stop  to  any  thoughts  of  invasion,  and  from 
this  date  may  be  reckoned  the  gradual  but  certain 
decline  in  the  French  Navy. 

Russel  had  certainly  done  his  duty,  but  he  had  been 
ably  assisted  by  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  and  Sir  George 
Rooke,  two  names  that  are  far  from  being  forgotten 
in  naval  history.  Before  the  fighting  had  commenced 
Russel  had  issued  certain  fighting  instructions,  which 
make  an  entirely  new  departure,  for  they  embodied 
a  full  set  of  signals  both  for  day  and  night  use ;  and 
it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  this  form  all 
fleet  instructions  continued  to  be  issued  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  War  of  the  American  Independence, 
with  but  slight  alterations. 

Privateers  were  still  pestering  the  English  merchant- 
men and  causing  a  serious  hindrance  to  trade,  so  in 
1693  Benbow  was  ordered  to  rout  out  a  nest  of  these 
hornets  located  in  St  Malo.  His  plan  of  sending  in  a 
300- ton  fireship  was  simple  but  effective,  for  it  caused 
considerable  damage.  After  this  a  series  of  minor 
raids  continued  for  a  time  to  be  made  upon  the  French 
coast,  in  which  the  English  were  defeated  at  Brest  but 
victorious  usually  elsewhere,  till  at  length,  both  parties 
being  desirous  for  an  end  to  these  hostilities,  peace 
was  arranged  by  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697. 

We  pass  over  the  next  five  years  and  find  ourselves 
in  the  reign  of  Anne.  Before  the  death  of  William 
III.  a  difficulty  had  arisen  in  European  politics  with 
p 
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regard  to  the  Spanish  succession.  For  Charles  of 
Spain  had  died,  and  the  point  of  dispute  was  whether 
the  new  monarch  should  come  from  the  House  of 
Bourbon  or  not.  The  question  was  highly  important, 
for  in  the  event  of  a  French  prince  succeeding  the 
heirless  Charles,  the  power  of  France  would  be  over- 
whelming, having  regard  both  to  Europe  and  the 
extensive  Spanish  colonies  in  the  New  World.  For 
at  that  time  Spain  possessed  in  Europe  besides  her 
own  country  the  Netherlands,  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  the  duchy  of  Milan.  The  crisis  came  when 
it  was  made  known  that  Charles  had  bequeathed  his 
throne  to  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  thus  this 
young  prince  of  Anjou  became  Philip  V.  of  Spain. 

War  was  at  once  declared  between  England  and 
France,  the  former  entering  the  contest  as  the  supporter 
of  Charles  of  Austria,  and  so,  from  1702  to  1713,  we 
have  that  period  of  hostilities  usually  referred  to  as 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  An  alliance 
having  been  made  between  England,  Holland  and 
Austria,  the  fighting  proceeded  both  on  land  and  sea. 
With  the  former  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  our  present 
study,  interesting  as  it  would  be  to  follow  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  in  his  historic  battles.  Afloat  matters 
were  taken  in  charge  by  Sir  George  Rooke,  who  was 
sent  with  50  ships-of-the-line  and  transports  carrying 
14,000  troops  on  a  thankless  task  to  Cadiz  to  "  con- 
ciliate "  the  Spanish  people  and  to  turn  their  minds 
against  the  Bourbon  king.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  Rooke  did  not  succeed  in  such  a  duty,  but  he  had 
knowledge  that  at  Vigo  were  a  number  of  Spanish 
treasure-ships  that  would  well  repay  a  visit. 

Thither,  accordingly,  he  now  proceeded.     He  found 
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He  ser\-ed  under  SpragCe  at  Solebaj-,  fought  at  Beachy  Head  and  I.a  Hogue,  defeated  and 
destroyed  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  at  Vigo,  1702.  He  also  captured  Gibraltar,  and 
commanded  the  British  fleet  at  the  Battle  of  Malaga,  1704. 
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that  the  narrow  harbour  entrance  was  protected  by 
seventy  guns,  and  that  at  the  inner  end  there  was  a 
strong  boom  defence.  Nevertheless  Rooke  managed 
to  force  a  passage  through  this  boom  under  a  very 
hot  fire,  and  did  not  stay  his  hand  until  he  had  seized 
the  place,  captured  fifteen  French  line-of-battle  ships 
and  two  frigates  that  were  acting  as  guard,  as  well  as 
taking  or  burning  every  one  of  the  fifteen  Spanish 
treasure  ships,  so  that  he  was  able  to  bring  back  to 
England  over  £2,000,000  worth  of  specie  through  a 
brilliant  assault. 

But  in  centra-distinction  to  this  achievement  a 
disgraceful  and  regrettable  incident  occurred  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Benbow  had  been  sent 
to  the  Spanish  Main  with  two  ships-of-the-line  and 
four  large  frigates  in  order  to  seize  Cartegena.  He  fell 
in  with  a  French  squadron  under  Du  Casse,  and  owing 
to  superiority  in  numbers  the  English  should  un- 
doubtedly have  won.  But  the  canker  of  decadence, 
which  we  alluded  to  just  now,  was  eating  away  the 
heart  of  the  English  Navy.  Treason  manifested 
itself  so  badly  that  Benbow's  captains  disobeyed 
orders,  kept  out  of  action,  and  allowed  Benbow  to 
fight  the  enemy  practically  single-handed.  He  fought 
his  ship  valiantly,  though  the  French  were  allowed  to 
escape,  Cartegena  was  not  seized,  and  he  himself 
received  a  mortal  wound.  But  what  he  did  receive 
prior  to  his  death  was  a  letter  from  his  adversary, 
Du  Casse,  which  contained  the  following  and  showed 
that  the  French  admiral  was  animated  by  the  right 
spirit.  '  Yesterday  morning,"  he  wrote,  "  I  had  no 
hope  but  that  I  should  have  supped  in  your  cabin : 
but  it  pleased  God  to  order  it  otherwise.  I  am  thankful 
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for  it.  As  for  those  cowardly  captains  who  deserted 
you,  hang  them  up,  for  by  God  they  deserve  it."  It  is 
only  fair  to  add,  however,  that  no  copy  of  this  letter 
has  ever  been  seen,  and  it  is  now  thought  to  have  been 
an  entire  fabrication. 

The  year  1704  is  memorable  in  our  annals  as  it 
witnessed  the  addition  to  our  possessions  of  one  of  the 
most  important  strategic  points  over  which  our  flag 
still  flies.  Rooke  was  still  down  south  and  chafing 
at  the  thought  that  he  had  accomplished  but  little. 
He  therefore  took  counsel  with  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel 
and  a  new  idea  was  evolved,  which  was  nothing  less 
than  to  capture  Gibraltar.  But  it  was  no  mere  theory, 
for  after  a  bombardment  it  was  carried  by  an  assault 
after  landing  in  boats,  and  on  4th  August  the  key  to 
the  Mediterranean  passed  into  British  hands.  But 
the  king  of  Spain,  determined  to  gain  possession  again 
of  so  invaluable  a  situation,  called  upon  the  French 
fleet  to  support  him.  The  latter  were  now  lying  in 
Toulon,  but  Rooke  met  them  off  Malaga  on  24th  August 
and  prepared  for  action.  Malaga  is  in  a  bay  to  the 
east  of  Gibraltar,  and  on  the  day  of  which  we  are 
speaking  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  north-east. 
Both  fleets  were  on  the  port  tack  heading  in  a  direction 
between  south  and  east.  The  French  and  Spanish 
had  fifty-two  ships-of-the-line,  and  we  with  half  a 
dozen  more  had  a  slight  superiority.  The  battle  was 
fought  from  ten  in  the  morning  until  darkness  covered 
the  combatants,  when  the  enemy  retreated  and 
claimed  the  victory,  although  it  did  not  prevent 
Gibraltar  continuing  to  remain  British.  In  this  fight 
tactics  which  had  been  so  conspicuous  during  the 
Commonwealth  showed  how  thorough  the  canker 
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had  eaten  its  way,  how  completely  naval  degeneracy 
had  set  in,  so  that,  to  quote  the  words  of  Admiral 
Mahan,  instead  of  a  period  of  tactical  progress  it 
had  become  "  the  epoch  of  mere  seamanship." 

Again,  in  both  1704  and  1705,  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  retake  Gibraltar,  and  both  timfcs  Sir  John 
Leake,  who  had  succeeded  Rooke  on  the  latter's 
return  to  England,  was  able  to  hold  the  enemy  at  bay 
and  save  the  possession.  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  also 
managed  to  reduce  Barcelona  and  to  bombard  Toulon 
in  July  of  1707,  but  on  his  voyage  home  his  ship,  owing 
to  bad  navigation  in  reckoning  the  position  of  St 
Agnes'  Light,  was  wrecked.  Sir  John  Leake  added 
Minorca  to  our  acquisitions,  and  at  length  a  tiresome, 
irritating  war  came  to  an  end  in  1713  with  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht,  whereby  the  whole  cause  of  the  trouble — 
the  partition  of  territory — was  settled.  England  was 
allowed  to  retain  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  in  Europe  : 
Hudson's  Bay,  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland  in 
the  other  hemisphere.  But  that  such  favourable 
terms  could  be  obtained  by  our  forefathers  is  a  powerful 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  England  had  become  in 
name  as  in  actual  fact  a  great  sea  power,  with  whom 
the  nations  of  the  world  had  to  take  serious  reckoning. 

Before  we  leave  this  period  we  must  not  omit  to 
mention  the  important  fact  of  the  Union  of  Scotland 
and  England,  which  took  place  in  1707,  though  it 
was  not  until  the  year  1801  that  the  Union  Jack  was 
modified  by  the  introduction  of  a  saltire  for  the  union 
of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain. 

For  the  next  few  years  peace  continued  to  sit  on 
the  throne,  but  at  length  was  replaced  by  war  again. 
The  period  is  now  that  of  George  the  First,  and  another 
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series  of  hard  struggles  for  the  supremacy  of  the  sea 
followed.  Alberoni,  the  astute  Spanish  minister  was 
anxious  that  Spain  should  be  able  to  regain  some  of  the 
possession  which  she  had  lost  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
Both  Queen  Anne  and  Louis  XIV.  had  died,  and  Philip 
V.  was  still  on  the  Spanish  throne.  The  latter  in 
pursuit  of  the  present  policy  yearned  for  Sardinia, 
which  he  seized,  and  fitted  out  a  large  naval  and 
military  expedition  against  Sicily.  Open  war  had  not 
yet  been  declared,  but  England  could  not  suffer  this 
ambitious  project,  so  Admiral  Byng  (father  of  the 
Admiral  John  Byng,  who  was  shot  in  1757,  to  whom 
we  shall  refer  in  due  course)  was  despatched  with  a 
fleet  to  the  Mediterranean.  Off  Cape  Passaro,  on 
llth  August  1718,  his  twenty  ships  attacked  the 
Spanish  twenty-nine.  This  time  the  English  fleet 
was  the  superior  in  guns,  seamanship,  and  discipline. 
It  stood  down  towards  the  enemy,  completely  annihil- 
ated them,  and  only  a  few  of  them  were  able  to  escape 
to  Valetta.  Three  of  the  Spanish  admirals  were 
captured,  and  altogether  the  enemy  lost  twenty  ships 
out  of  a  total  of  twenty-nine. 

But  it  was  in  1739  that  the  real  war  began,  and 
George  II.  was  on  the  throne.  There  was  no  dis- 
guising the  fact  that  between  England  and  Spain  a 
passionate  hatred  existed.  The  British  character 
had  rebelled  against  the  restrictions  of  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht.  One  of  the  most  irritating  conditions  had 
expressly  forbidden  England  from  sending  more  than 
one  merchant  ship  per  year  to  trade  with  the  Spanish 
colonies.  But  this  difficulty  had  been  quite  illegally 
overcome  by  sending  out  a  number  of  tenders  to  this 
one  ship,  remaining  out  of  sight  of  land,  whilst  the 
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single  ship  loaded  her  English  commodities  at  sea, 
carried  them  to  the  colonial  ports  and  then  stood  out 
to  her  tenders  to  take  on  board  a  fresh  consignment. 
It  was  unlikely  that  Spain  would  tolerate  flagrant 
lawlessness  for  long,  and  moreover  the  English  colonies 
were  ever  trying  to  set  up  a  contraband  trade  with 
those  of  Spain.  The  Spaniards  in  turn  endeavoured 
to  stop  this  by  searching  English  ships,  with  the  in- 
evitable result  that  serious  collisions  between  deter- 
mination and  obstinacy  occurred  all  too  frequently.  It 
happened  that  during  one  of  these  quarrels  a  certain 
English  merchant  sailor  named  Jenkins  had  his  ear 
cut  off  by  a  Spaniard,  and  having  preserved  this  ap- 
pendage till  he  got  back  home,  melodramatically  took 
it  out  of  its  cotton  wool  and  displayed  it  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  At  a  time  when  politics  were  not  devoid 
of  baseness  this  incident  was  made  the  most  of  by 
Walpole's  opposers,  and  popular  feeling  ran  high. 
There  must  be  war  with  Spain. 

Walpole  at  last  was  left  with  no  choice  in  the  matter, 
and  war  was  declared.  But  the  English  and  French 
Navies  had  been  sapped  by  long  peace,  the  armaments 
had  become  deficient,  and  since  English  over-seas 
trade  had  expanded  so  voluminously  her  best  seamen 
were  now  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Therefore  to  fill  their  places  pressed  men  had  to  be 
found,  and  the  roughest,  most  incapable,  lawless* 
and  disease-stricken  creatures  that  ever  escaped  the 
gallows  were  hurled  to  perform  service  in  his  Majesty's 
ships. 

The  first  objective  was  to  strike  where  Spain  would 
feel  the  blow  most  sensitively.  That  spot  was  to 
be  her  colonies  in  the  New  World.  So  Admiral 
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Edward  Vernon  was  selected.  Vernon's  character 
may  have  in  the  hands  of  past  historians  received 
a  treatment  that  is  not  quite  fair  and  impartial. 
But  when  due  allowances  have  been  made  he  does 
not  emerge  without  spot  or  stain.  The  son  of  a 
former  Secretary  of  State,  his  rapid  promotion  was 
due  less  to  intrinsic  merit  than  to  family  influence. 
At  this  time  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
member  for  Ipswich,  and  for  reasons  well  known  to 
himself  deemed  it  advisable  to  play  to  the  gallery 
with  theatrical  effect.  Bombastic,  clever,  arrogant, 
ambitious,  not  altogether  easy  to  get  on  with,  he 
boasted  that  if  he  were  allowed  half  a  dozen  ships  he 
would  soon  take  Porto  Bello.  So  he  was  sent  in 
July  and  arrived  at  that  place  in  November  1739, 
when  "  by  a  sudden  and  audacious  stroke  "  he  was 
lucky  in  being  able  to  take  it,  but,  as  Mr  Hannay  has 
pointed  out,  the  garrison  was  already  crippled  with 
tropical  fever,  the  fortifications  were  in  bad  condition, 
and  the  guns  were  not  yet  mounted.  Still,  Vernon 
had  the  confidence  of  the  people  at  home,  and  filled 
them  with  a  wild  intoxication  of  delirious  joy.  But 
there  are  few  greater  dangers  which  beset  the  path  of 
man  in  his  peregrination  through  life  than  popularity, 
and  that  same  emotional  enthusiasm  which  had 
greeted  his  success  condemned  him  when,  after  en- 
deavouring to  capture  Cartagena,  he  failed.  This 
was  doubtless  a  more  difficult  undertaking,  but  his 
political  adversaries  at  home  made  the  most  of  the 
lack  of  result.  A  similar  failure  in  connection  with 
Santiago  de  Cuba  added  fuel  to  the  fire  that  was 
consuming  his  reputation. 

In  1740,  Anson,  with  half  a  dozen  ships,  had  been 
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despatched  from  England  to  go  round  Cape  Horn, 
cruise  along  the  West  Coast  of  South  America,  and 
so  up  to  Panama  where  he  was  to  join  hands  with 
Vernon,  the  other  side  of  the  isthmus.  The  news  of 
the  failure  at  Cartagena  now  reached  him,  so  after 
indulging  in  pillage  he  set  his  mind  to  cross  the  Pacific. 
But  his  fleet  had  suffered  great  privations,  endured 
the  Cape  Horn  weather  and  the  "  roaring  forties,"  so 
he  found  himself  with  only  two  ships  to  go  over  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Now  one  of  these  had  become  so 
badly  injured  that  she  had  to  be  destroyed :  yet, 
for  all  that,  Anson  was  minded  to  proceed  with  his 
single  ship,  and  especially  as  he  had  tidings  that  a 
great  galleon  full  of  treasure  was  on  her  way  to  Manilla. 
This  he  was  able  to  locate  and  to  fight.  To  cut  short 
a  long  story,  although  she  had  eight  hundred  men 
aboard  her  (yet  few  guns  and  worse  gunners),  she 
was  made  to  capitulate,  and  Anson  at  length,  after 
encircling  the  globe,  sailed  home  via  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  landed  thirty  waggon  loads  of  treasure  to 
the  value  of  £1,250,000  on  to  Portsmouth  quays. 

Meanwhile  Vernon  had  been  carrying  on  the  West 
Indian  hostilities  which  amounted  chiefly  to  privateer- 
ing. Although  he  had  offered  to  resign  his  command 
in  1742  and  had  been  flattered  into  retaining  it,  and 
became  admiral  of  the  White  in  1745,  yet  he  soon 
found  himself  embroiled  in  a  virulent  quarrel  with  the 
admiralty,  on  whom  he  poured  insults  and  invective. 
In  vain  he  appealed  to  the  public  and  showered  upon 
them  foolish  pamphlets  defending  his  conduct.  His 
name  was  struck  off  the  list  of  admirals,  and  he 
ended  his  days  a  broken  and  obscure  man. 

But  it  is  only  fair  to  mention  the  other  side  of  his 
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character.  If  his  manner  towards  his  fellow  officers 
was  overbearing  and  incited  friction,  yet  he  deserves 
praise  for  his  humane  treatment  of  his  seamen. 
Writing  to  the  Admiralty  on  5th  November  1745, 
a  time  when  the  present  conditions  between  officers 
and  men  were  far  less  happy  and  just,  he  pointed  out 
that  "  it  will  be  necessary  to  reconcile  the  affections 
of  the  seamen  to  the  public  service  by  a  more  humane 
treatment  than  they  are  at  present  subject  to.  I 
have  long  lamented  their  situation,  and  made  some 
faint  attempts  towards  relieving  it,  which  appeared 
equitable,  and  might  have  been  rendered  effectual, 
in  my  poor  apprehension ; "  for  "  our  maintaining 
a  superiority  at  sea  .  .  .  will  be  always  in  danger 
of  being  lost,  when  we  lose  the  affections  of  our  sea- 
men." One  of  his  "  fault  attempts  "  at  alleviating 
their  "  situation "  consisted  in  reducing  the  un- 
necessary allowance  of  his  sailors'  rum  by  diluting 
it  with  water  whilst  in  the  West  Indies.  Vernon  is 
said  to  have  received  the  nickname  of  "  Old  Grog  " 
from  the  grogram  boat-cloak,  and  according  to  Mr 
Hannay  the  word  "  grog/'  as  applied  to  seamen's 
liquor,  is  thus  derived. 

Cowley,  in  his  "  Sailor's  Companion,"  which  was 
published  in  1740,  gives  us  an  insight  into  some  of 
the  conditions  of  service  at  this  time.  "  The  Royal 
Navy,"  he  says,  "  consists  of  three  squadrons,  viz., 
the  Red,  the  White,  and  the  Blue  squadron,  over  each 
of  which  there  is  an  Admiral  in  Chief,  besides  a  Vice 
and  Rear  Admiral :  in  all  nine  admirals,  which  are 
called  Flag-Officers,  whereof  the  Admiral  of  the  Red 
is  always  Commander  in  Chief  of  his  Majesty's  fleet." 
Privateers,  he  goes  on  to  state,  "  are  authorized  by 
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virtue  of  their  commission  to  seize  all  ships  of  war 
and  all  vessels  whatsoever  .  .  .  belonging  to  the 
Prince  of  State  against  whom  war  is  or  shall  be  de- 
clared." "  They  may  not  wear  the  King's  colours, 
viz.,  the  Union  Jack  and  pendant,  but  they  may 
wear  a  pendant  and  likewise  a  red  Jack,  having  the 
Union  described  in  a  canton,  at  the  upper  corner  of 
it  next  to  the  staff,  besides  the  colours  which  are 
commonly  worn  by  the  Merchant-ships."  At  night 
the  admiral  of  a  fleet  carries  three  lights  on  the  poop 
and  one  on  the  maintop  :  a  vice-admiral,  two  on 
the  poop  and  one  on  the  maintop  :  a  rear-admiral, 
one  on  the  poop  and  one  on  the  maintop.  On 
1st  July  1740  we  find  that  the  English  Navy  con- 
sisted of  six  first-rates  of  100  guns,  as  well  as  second, 
third,  and  fourth  rates,  which  made  up  124  line-of- 
battle  ships.  In  addition  to  these  were  some  fifth 
and  sixth  rates,  as  well  as  fireships,  bomb-ketches, 
storeships,  sloops,  "  yatchts,"  smacks — in  all  215, 
besides  several  new  20-gun  sixth-rates  which  were 
then  building,  and  some  small  craft  and  hulks.  The 
full  complement  of  a  first-rate  was  800  men. 

The  general  failure  of  the  Spanish-American 
expeditions  brought  about  Walpole's  resignation, 
and  the  new  ministry  became  favourable  towards 
the  policy  of  allying  with  Austria  against  Spain  and 
France.  Admirals  Matthews  and  Lestock,  with 
twenty-eight  line-of-battle  ships,  were  operating  in 
the  Mediterranean,  watching  a  combined  force  of 
French  and  Spanish  men-of-war  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  de  Court.  This  fleet  was  of  about  equal 
strength  to  the  English,  and  was  lying  in  Toulon. 
But  on  19th  February  1744  it  sailed  out  to  sea  with 
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nine  French  ships  in  the  van,  six  more  and  three 
Spaniards  in  the  centre,  and  nine  Spanish  in  the  rear 
— totalling  twenty-seven.  On  the  22nd  of  the  same 
month  the  English  fleet  met  them  and  obtained  the 
weather-gauge,  the  wind  being  from  east-south-east 
and  both  fleets  heading  south.  But  again  there  was 
a  display  of  bad  feeling  among  the  officers  of  His 
Majesty's  fleet,  for  the  English  rear  failed  to  join 
owing  to  Lestock's  personal  enmity  towards  Matthews, 
whose  signals  he  dared  to  disregard.  Matthews, 
himself,  was  in  the  "  Namur  "  when  his  van  was 
abreast  of  the  enemy's  centre,  and  making  the  signal 
to  engage,  bore  down  out  of  line  and  attacked  the 
largest  vessel  of  the  enemy  and  the  Spanish  flagship, 
the  "  Royal  Philip,"  of  110  guns  ;  his  own  "  Namur  " 
being  of  only  90  guns.  The  engagement  quickly 
developed  into  a  hot  fight,  the  "  Namur  "  became  so 
badly  damaged  that  Matthews  was  compelled  to 
shift  his  flag  to  the  "  Russel,"  but  the  "  Royal  Philip  " 
was  so  crippled  that  she  had  to  be  towed  out  of  action. 
It  might  have  resulted  in  a  striking  victory  for  the 
English  had  not  Lestock  pertinaciously  remained  far 
astern  and  kept  out  of  action.  An  inquiry  was  sub- 
sequently instituted,  when  not  merely  was  he  acquitted 
but  he  was  subsequently  given  another  command, 
whilst  Matthews,  who  had  also  sat  as  a  member 
of  Parliament,  but  on  the  side  of  the  Opposition,  was 
struck  off  the  Navy  List.  Such  were  the  times  when 
justice  and  party  bias  clashed  together  with  such 
unhappy  results.  The  only  real  good  that  evolved 
from  this  battle  was  to  bring  out  the  merits  of  a 
Captain  Hawke,  who  was  destined  presently  to  bring 
to  himself  and  his  service  an  undying  fame,  as  we 
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In  Fig.  i  the  letter  B  signifies  Matthews  in  his  flagship  Namnr,  at  ten  o'clock,  when  the 
signal  for  battle  was  given,  three  hours  before  the  engagement  began.  Lestock  and  his 
division  several  miles  astern  are  shown  by  the  letter  A.  C  is  the  British  van,  F  the  enemy's 
van,  G  the  enemy's  rear,  H  five  Spanish  ships.  In  Fig.  2  Lestock  is  still  astern.  Time,  one 
o'clock.  At  this  time  Matthews  in  the  Xamur  bore  down  with  the  Norfolk  and  Marl- 
borough  and  engaged  the  Royal  Philip  (G)  and  the  Constant  (K).  Fig.  3  shows  Lestock  still 
astern.  L  is  a  British  fireship  despatched  to  leeward,  but  blew  up.  Fig.  4  shows  Lestock 
still  astern ;  but  in  Fig.  5,  at  end  of  fight,  he  and  his  division  falling  into  line-of-battle 
ahead. 
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shall  see  very  shortly.  But  as  yet,  notwithstanding 
that  for  five  years  the  state  of  hostilities  had  existed, 
the  decline  of  the  British  Navy,  and  especially  the 
scandalous  behaviour  and  inefficiency  of  some  of  its 
officers,  had  prevented  the  attainment  of  results 
commensurate  with  the  force  employed.  That 
fellow-feeling  which  Nelson  inspired  between  ship- 
mates irrespective  of  rank,  and  based  on  that  bond 
of  manhood  which  unites  seamen  and  officers,  had 
not  yet  been  implanted  ;  therefore  it  was  only  a  suitable 
opportunity  that  was  required  to  exhibit  and  emphasise 
to  the  world  how  base  and  unenviable  the  inner  life 
of  our  Navy  had  become  hi  its  down-grade  tendency. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  gratifying  to  relate  that  this 
Toulon  affair  roused  public  feeling  at  home  to  a  right 
estimate  of  the  conditions  then  existing,  and  what 
was  certainly  a  healthy  reaction  set  in,  although  too 
late  immediately  to  be  of  any  use.  In  1745  Prince 
Charles  Edward,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Pretender, 
sailed  to  Scotland  in  a  small  brig  accompanied  by 
a  French  man-of-war,  on  board  which  were  supplies 
of  arms  and  ammunition.  But  although  Charles 
was  able  to  land,  the  French  man-of-war  was  attacked 
by  an  English  ship,  was  compelled  to  return  home, 
and  two  years  later  another  couple  of  encounters 
between  the  English  and  the  French  completely 
shattered  the  latter's  Navy,  for  on  each  occasion 
the  English  proved  themselves  victors.  The  French 
had  fitted  out  at  Brest  a  squadron,  part  of  which  it 
was  intended  to  send  to  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  Newfoundland,  whilst  the  other  half  was  to 
proceed  to  India  to  protect  French  interests  in  that 
part  of  the  globe.  Anson  and  Warren,  however, 
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were  despatched  to  intercept  this  move,  encountered 
the  Frenchmen  off  Cape  Finisterre,  found  them  to 
consist  chiefly  of  store  ships,  but  captured  the  five 
line-of -battle  ships  and  four  frigates,  the  two  French 
admirals  being  also  taken  prisoners.  That  sealed  the 
fate  of  the  East  Indian  contingent. 

As  for  the  squadron  that  was  bound  for  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  and  also  sailed  from  Brest,  com- 
prising 250  merchantmen  convoyed  by  nine  line-of- 
battle  ships  and  some  frigates,  Hawke  saw  that  due 
attention  was  paid  them.  Now  an  admiral,  with 
fourteen  ships  under  his  command,  this  gallant  officer 
appeared  off  Brest  and  engaged  them.  Although 
he  was  superior  in  actual  numbers  of  big  fighting 
ships,  yet  the  enemy  were  both  bigger  than  ours 
and  carried  more  guns.  Consequently  the  French 
escaped  and  left  Hawke's  fleet  in  a  pretty  battered 
condition.  Meanwhile  Boscawen,  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  India,  and  Knowles  in  West  Indian  waters, 
were  fighting  for  the  English  flag,  though  with  no 
particularly  brilliant  results.  Again,  therefore,  peace 
was  sought,  and  in  1748  a  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
was  signed  by  England,  France  and  Holland,  and 
subsequently  by  all  the  other  powers.  When,  after 
all  this  fighting  and  blood-shed,  the  results  came  to 
be  reckoned  up,  it  was  found  that  the  nations  inter- 
ested remained  pretty  much  as  before  the  war.  Looked 
at  in  another  way,  England  herself  had  not  merely 
gained  nothing  at  all,  but  had  incurred  a  debt  of 
nearly  £80,000,000,  and  the  scarcity  of  money  was 
so  great  that  the  rate  in  the  city  rose  to  12  per  cent. 
As  for  the  other  nations  they  too  had  suffered  con- 
siderably in  regard  to  their  commerce,  and  England 
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only  saved  what  she  had  by  the  possession  of  her 
sea  power  which  might,  and  ought,  to  have  been  used 
to  an  even  fuller  extent. 

But  this  peace  had  been  made  with  too  great 
haste,  was  so  lacking  in  spontaneity,  had  left  too 
many  vital  questions  vague  and  undefined,  that  it 
could  by  no  possibility  be  expected  to  last.  In  both 
the  East  and  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  on  the 
American  continent,  French  and  English  interests 
continued  to  clash,  and  jealous  rivalries  foretold  the 
coming  of  serious  trouble.  As  long  as  the  French 
possessed  Canada  there  could  be  no  security  for  the 
English  thirteen  colonies  on  the  mainland ;  so  that, 
after  the  French  frontier  forts  had  been  attacked, 
war  began  again  in  the  year  1756,  and  lasted  till  1763, 
being  commonly  spoken  of  as  The  Seven  Years*  War. 
Already  the  previous  year  a  large  French  squadron 
had  sailed  from  Brest  to  Canada  during  the  summer, 
escorting  a  new  governor,  and  Bpscawen  lay  in  wait 
off  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence,  when  though  a 
friendly  fog  enabled  most  of  the  Frenchmen  to  elude 
him,  the  English  admiral  effected  the  capture  of  two 
of  the  enemy's  ships.  It  was  the  receipt  of  this  news 
which  caused  the  French  ambassador  to  be  recalled 
from  London,  though  even  before  this  step  had  been 
taken  Hawke  had  been  busy  cruising  between  Finisterre 
and  Ushant,  capturing  all  kinds  of  French  shipping 
which  came  that  way. 

Hostilities  commenced  with  a  cunning  move  on 
the  part  of  the  French.  By  making  no  concealment 
of  activity  at  Brest,  they  allowed  the  strongest  rumour 
to  spread  that  they  were  preparing  to  invade  England. 
This  threw  dust  into  the  eyes  of^the  authorities  in  our 
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country,  and  prevented  them  seeing  the  true  con- 
dition of  affairs.  For  whilst  the  activity  was  pro- 
ceeding in  the  north,  the  most  careful  preparations 
were  being  made  on  the  Mediterranean  at  Toulon 
and  were  by  now  almost  complete.  The  news  reached 
England  too  late ;  the  French  fleet,  consisting  of 
twelve  ships-of-the-line,  made  sail  from  Toulon  on 
10th  April  1756  under  Admiral  de  la  Galissoniere, 
landed  15,000  troops  into  Minorca,  which  was,  of 
course,  then  a  British  possession,  and  invested  Port 
Mahon.  This  was  a  thunderbolt,  and  the  English 
garrison  was  taken  completely  by  surprise.  In  great 
haste  Admiral  Byng  was  sent  from  Portsmouth, 
leaving  there  but  three  days  before  the  French  had 
cleared  from  Toulon.  And  six  weeks  after  the 
investment  of  Port  Mahon  had  been  begun,  de  la 
Galissoniere  espied  Byng's  fleet,  which  consisted 
of  thirteen  ships-of-the-line,  approaching,  and  stood 
out  to  sea  to  meet  him. 

An  engagement  speedily  followed,  but  it  was 
marred  by  mismanagement  and  that  terror  of  re- 
sponsibility which,  as  we  remarked  just  now,  ever 
foretells  disaster.  Most  great  actors  in  the  drama 
of  life  admit  to  feeling  nervous  and  anxious  before 
going  on  to  play  their  parts  in  the  fierce  limelight  of 
public  criticism  :  without  such  sensitiveness  their 
performance  would  have  lacked  spirit,  been  dull 
and  lifeless.  But  nervousness  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  a  morbid,  introspective  pessimism  which  breeds 
hesitancy,  which  eliminates  legitimate  self-confidence 
and  stifles  enterprising  pluck.  Byng  went  into  that 
battle  with  the  incident  of  Matthews  vivid  in  his 
mind.  He  spoke  of  it  more  than  once  during  the 
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fight :  he  recollected  that  Matthews  had  been  cashiered 
because  he  had  dared  to  leave  his  line ;  the  thought 
of  it  worried  him  and  at  the  crucial  moment  he 
hesitated  and  made  a  muddle. 

The  20th  of  May  saw  both  fleets  on  the  port  tack, 
heading  south,  the  wind  being  easterly,  and  the 
French  disposed  to  leeward  between  the  harbour 
and  the  English.  In  formation  of  line-ahead,  Byng 
ran  down  before  the  wind  on  to  the  enemy.  The 
French  sailed  on  a  wind,  so  that  when  the  signal 
to  engage  was  made  the  fleets  were  as  two  lines  con- 
verging towards  each  other  at  an  angle  of  about 
thirty  degrees.  If  the  reader  will  consider  for  a 
moment  what  we  remarked  in  the  previous  chapter 
concerning  the  tactics  which  were  evolved  in  the 
later  Cromwellian  period  by  the  English,  he  will  see 
that  these  tactics  of  receiving  the  enemy  by  close- 
hauling  to  windward  were  exactly  what  had  been  first 
taught  by  English  naval  authorities,  and  afterwards 
to  be  copied  by  the  Dutch  and  the  French  Navies. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  by  this  converging  of  the  two 
lines,  the  van  of  the  English  and  French  respectively 
would  meet  long  before  the  rear  of  the  one  side  was  up 
with  the  other  :  consequently  the  whole  line  did  not 
come  into  action  simultaneously.  The  failure  began 
when  the  English  van  became  separated  from  its 
own  rear  owing  to  one  of  the  line — the  "  Intrepid  " — 
carrying  away  her  topmast  and  flying  up  into  the 
wind,  thus  causing  the  van  to  bear  the  hardest  portion 
of  the  fight  unaided.  It  was  here  that  Byng  hesitated, 
knew  not  his  own  mind,  was  harassed  lest  he  might 
make  a  fatal  mistake.  De  la  Galissoniere  had  had 
quite  enough  of  the  engagement  and  retreated : 
Q 
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but  Byng,  instead  of  pressing  on  and  sealing  the 
Frenchman's  fate,  giving  chase  and  utterly  smashing 
him,  hove  to,  and  with  a  cautiousness  that  was 
positively  criminal  in  the  case  of  a  commander-in- 
chief,  summoned  a  council  of  war  and  resolved  not 
to  pursue  the  enemy  any  farther,  but  to  run  back 
to  Gibraltar.  The  fact  was,  that  the  hard  formality 
of  the  cast-iron  tactics  of  the  age  had  become  a 
hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  the  officers  of  the 
Navy.  And  yet  we  should,  in  duty  bound,  apply  our 
censure  less  to  the  individual  officers  who  were  but 
creatures  of  their  period  than  to  the  formal,  stiff, 
unimaginative  tendency  of  their  times.  That  spirit 
was  not  confined  to  naval  matters  :  it  was  in  their 
art,  their  manners  and  their  morals,  and  for  each 
of  these  it  needed  in  subsequent  years  a  separate 
movement  to  make  sincerity,  imagination  and  spon- 
taneity to  be  admitted  into  the  affairs  and  actions 
of  living  men. 

Minorca,  then,  was  left  to  manage  as  best  it  could, 
and  after  holding  out  for  a  time,  hoping  against  hope 
that  aid  would  be  sent,  the  garrison  was  compelled 
to  surrender.  Byng  and  his  colleague  West  were 
recalled.  The  latter  was  exonerated,  but  Byng's 
conduct  had  made  such  an  effect  on  an  excitable 
populace  that,  after  being  tried  and  found  guilty  of 
an  error  of  judgment,  the  clamorous  demands  of  an 
inhuman  mob  had  to  be  acceded  to.  He  was  con- 
demned to  death, and  was  shot  on  board  the  "Monarch " 
at  Portsmouth,  on  14th  March  1757,  notwithstanding 
that  after  his  condemnation  and  prior  to  his  death 
the  instability  of  emotional  critics  caused  a  reversion 
in  public  opinion  and  shouted  as  loudly  for  his  reprieve. 
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Byng's  successor  was  Hawke,  and  of  this  illustrious 
officer  we  shall  have  more  to  say  presently. 

By  the  year  1759,  France,  having  been  compelled 
for  some  time  to  endure  the  harassing  descents  upon 
her  coast  of  the  English,  determined  now  to  take 
matters  into  her  own  hands  and  to  strike  against 
England.  She  had  no  other  alternative,  for  her 
commerce  had  been  almost  ruined  and  there  was 
no  other  chance  of  ensuring  safety  for  her  merchant 
ships  and  the  continuation  of  mutual  trade.  It  was 
therefore  decided  that  a  squadron  of  twelve  ships 
should  come  north  from  Toulon  under  Admiral  de 
la  Clue,  join  hands  with  another  fleet  from  Brest 
with  twenty -one  ships  under  Admiral  Conflans, 
then  proceed  to  sweep  the  English  Channel  of  all 
those  ships  of  the  enemy,  and  finally  to  land  with 
fifty  thousand  troops  in  England,  and  another  twelve 
thousand  against  Scotland.  But  the  French  had 
reckoned  on  being  able  to  get  in  through  a  locked 
door  while  the  enemy  still  held  the  key.  The  reader 
will  well  recollect  what  strategy  Drake  conceived  when 
he  was  sent  to  Spain  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the 
plans  to  invade  England.  It  will  be  remembered 
that,  by  remaining  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  St  Vincent, 
he  was  able  to  prevent  the  junction  between  the  ships 
of  Cadiz  and  those  of  Lisbon. 

So,  with  a  slight  change  in  locality,  it  was  to  be 
now.  Toulon  took  the  place  of  Cadiz ;  Gibraltar 
acted  as  Cape  St.  Vincent  had  two  centuries  before ; 
Brest  was  to  be  the  enemy's  objective  instead  of 
Lisbon ;  Boscawen  was  acting  instead  of  Drake. 
What  happened  ?  The  Toulon  fleet  came  boldly 
south,  but  Boscawen  had  arranged  a  splendid  service 
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of  scouts.  As  the  French  approached  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar,  the  conditions  were  so  favourable  to  them 
that  the  French  admiral  must  have  chuckled  to 
himself  as  he  walked  his  quarter-deck  :  for  he  arrived 
off  the  coast  just  as  night  was  creeping  on  and  a 
thick  haze  was  settling  down.  But  suddenly  an 
English  frigate — one  of  Boscawen's  scouts — spotted 
the  fleet,  saw  their  white  canvas  even  in  the  difficult 
light,  and  promptly  began  firing  signal  guns  to  warn 
the  squadron  by  the  shore.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  latter  hurried  out  and  gave  chase.  The  French 
commodore  held  on  a  west-north-west  course  which 
would  fetch  him  well  clear  of  the  land  and  out  into 
the  Atlantic,  and  extinguished  all  his  lights.  But 
five  out  of  his  dozen  ships  set  a  northerly  course 
and  put  into  Cadiz.  Boscawen's  fourteen  ships 
pursued  de  la  Clue's  contingent,  but  two  of  these 
ships  stood  out  to  sea  and  got  clean  away.  The 
remainder,  however,  four  in  number,  despairing  of 
their  freedom,  ran  their  ships  ashore  between  Lagos 
and  Cape  St  Vincent,  and  of  these  Boscawen  captured 
two  and  burnt  the  others.  There  were  complications 
afterwards  between  the  two  powers  of  England  and 
Portugal  for  trespassing  on  neutral  territory,  but 
the  great  aim  had  been  achieved  and  the  invasion 
was  yet  again  stopped  before  it  had  time  to  become 
too  dangerous. 

But  we  have  not  finished,  and  the  grandest  part 
of  the  story  remains  to  be  told,  and  the  history  of  the 
following  incident  to  be  written  hi  letters  of  gold. 
The  Brest  fleet,  under  Conflans,  consisting  of  twenty 
sail-of-the-line,  as  well  as  some  frigates,  put  to  sea, 
so  as  to  fight  the  enemy,  thus  leaving  the  English 
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Channel  clear  for  transporting  the  invading  troops. 
But  Hawke,  true  to  his  name,  was  ready  with  eagle 
eye  to  swoop  down  on  his  prey  and  to  bring  it  to 
destruction.  From  May  to  November  he  had  been 
hovering  about,  yet  Conflans  had  not  given  him  an 
opportunity,  so  content  was  he  to  remain  in  the 
security  of  his  port.  Then  a  heavy  autumnal  gale 
sprang  up,  so  heavy  that  the  eagle  was  compelled 
to  fly  back  to  Torbay  and  wait  till  the  weather  moder- 
ated. As  soon  as  ever  this  occurred,  Conflans  was 
able  to  put  to  sea  and  escape,  but  Hawke  was  soon 
after  him.  He  came  down  Channel,  rounded  Ushant, 
and  also  learnt  that  Conflans  and  his  ships  had  put 
to  sea  the  same  day — 14th  November — when  he  had 
left  his  anchorage  in  Torbay.  "  Concluding  that 
their  first  rendezvous  would  be  Quiberon,"  he  wrote 
later  on,  "the  instant  I  received  the  intelligence,  I 
directed  my  course  thither  with  a  pressed  sail.  At 
first  the  wind  blowing  hard  at  S.b.E.  and  S.  drove 
us  considerably  to  the  westward.  But  on  the  18th 
and  19th,  though  variable,  it  proved  more  favourable." 
"  At  half -past  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th,  Belleisle,  by  our  reckoning,  bearing  E.b.N.  J  N. 
about  thirteen  leagues,  the  '  Maidstone  '  made  the 
signal  for  seeing  a  fleet."  (Belle  Isle,  the  reader  will 
remember,  is  just  opposite  Vannes  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  France,  where  in  former  days  the  Veneti  had 
a  naval  engagement  with  Caesar.)  Thus  on  leaving 
Brest,  Conflans  had  stood  on  a  southerly  course, 
and  at  last  Hawke  had  him  in  sight,  and  found  him 
chasing  some  British  frigates.  But  no  one  was 
more  surprised  than  Conflans  to  find  that  Hawke 
was  not  far  astern  of  him  :  so  he  abandoned  the 
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frigates  and  determined  to  run  away  rather  than 
fight.  The  neighbourhood  of  Belle  Isle  and  Quiberon 
Bay  is  about  as  difficult  and  treacherous  an  area  of 
navigation  as  could  be  found  on  even  the  whole  of 
the  inhospitable  French  coast-line.  Treacherous 
rocks  and  shoals  abound  in  profusion,  so  that  in 
places  there  is  scarcely  a  fathom  of  safe  water,  unless 
the  navigator  be  an  experienced  local  pilot.  It  is 
so  in  even  the  most  favourable  weather.  But  on 
this  dark,  wild  November  day,  when  night  soon 
settled  down,  it  happened  to  blow  a  living  gale  from 
the  west-north-west,  so  that  the  full  force  of  the 
Atlantic  was  on  one  side  and  a  wicked,  rock-studded 
lee-shore  the  other.  Conflans'  plan  was  to  elude  Hawke 
by  threading  his  way  through  the  narrow  passages, 
relying  on  local  knowledge,  for  he  was  quite  certain 
that  the  Englishman  would  be  no  such  fool  as  to  take 
his  twenty-three  ships  straight  to  perdition  by  follow- 
ing himself.  Here  again  the  Frenchman  had  reckoned 
wrongly,  as  de  la  Clue  had  in  the  south.  Quiberon 
Bay  was  a  veritable  death-trap,  and  has  been  happily 
described  "  as  containing  banks  and  shoals  and  lined 
with  reefs  which  the  navigator  rarely  sees  without 
fright  and  never  passes  without  emotion/' 

Instead  of  sheering  off,  or  even  heaving  to,  or  of 
snugging  down,  Hawke  cracked  on  all  his  ships  could 
carry.  "  I  threw  out  the  signal/'  he  wrote  after  the 
event,  "  for  the  seven  ships  nearest  them  to  chase, 
and  draw  into  a  line  of  battle  ahead  of  me,"  and  "  we 
crowded  after  him  with  every  sail  our  ships  could  bear." 
The  fight  began  at  2.30  P.M.  when  to  the  southward  of 
Belle  Isle,  and  by  five  o'clock  four  of  the  French  ships 
had  either  struck  or  sunk.  "  Night  was  now  come, 
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and  being  on  a  part  of  the  coast,  among  islands  and 
shoals,  of  which  we  were  totally  ignorant,  without  a 
pilot,  as  was  the  greatest  part  of  the  squadron,  and 
blowing  hard  on  a  lee  shore,  I  made  the  signal  to 
anchor,  and  come  to  in  fifteen  fathom  water."  But 
that  was  not  till  after  the  difficult  navigation  had  been 
made.  For  Hawke  cleverly  reasoned  that  where  the 
French  ships  could  go  so  could  his,  and  that  if  any  ship 
got  aground  the  French  would  be  the  first  and  give  him 
warning  in  time.  The  bay  was  too  small  for  fleet 
manoeuvres,  too  circumscribed  by  hidden  dangers,  so 
the  battle  was  fought  to  a  finish  pell-mell,  and  all  the 
time  the  gale  blew  the  Atlantic  sent  in  its  heavy  sea, 
as  the  great  heaving  ships  sped  on  through  the  gather- 
ing darkness.  "  In  the  night  we  heard  many  guns 
of  distress  fired,  but,  blowing  hard,  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  coast,  and  whether  they  were  fired  by  a  friend 
or  an  enemy,  prevented  all  means  of  relief." 

But  when  day  came  the  French  fleet  had  been 
annihilated,  the  flagship,  "  Soleil  Royal  "  had  been 
deliberately  run  ashore,  and  in  addition  to  the  other 
four  already  accounted  for,  some  had  escaped  panic- 
stricken  to  the  northward,  or  into  the  bay  or  to  the 
Loire.  Hawke 's  magnificent  feat  of  daring  and  his 
consummate  seamanship  had  pulled  him  through,  for 
he  had  lost  but  two  ships  and  they  only  foundered,  not 
by  shot,  but  by  running  on  a  shoal,  and  the  last  possi- 
bility of  an  invasion  had  been  thwarted.  For, 

"  The  guns  that  should  have  conquered  us  they  rusted  on 

the  shore, 

The  men  that  would  have  mastered  us  they  drummed  and 
marched  no  more, 
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For  England  was  England,  and  a  mighty  brood  she  bore 
When  Hawke  came  swooping  from  the  West." 

Having  regard  to  the  completeness  of  the  achieve- 
ment, the  amazing  dash  and  courage  which  carried 
it  through,  and  the  unspeakable  difficulties  which  had 
to  be  surmounted,  the  battle  of  Quiberon  Bay  stands 
out  as  the  most  brilliant  victory  between  the  Armada 
and  Trafalgar.  Hawke  was  a  man,  unlike  Byng,  who 
was  not  tied  down  and  fettered  by  the  formality  of 
tactics,  and  to  the  reform  of  such  conditions  he  set 
himself  diligently,  leaving  the  Navy  in  a  much  better 
state  than  when  he  found  it.  He  brought  into  the 
service  just  what  Byng  lacked — imagination  and  a 
spirit  of  enthusiastic  enterprise  that  could  not  be 
crushed  by  the  weight  of  responsibility  or  bounded  by 
lifeless  ideals,  and  what  he  began  Rodney  after  him 
carried  a  step  further. 

But  we  must  pass  on  and  continue  our  main  story. 
In  1761  Dominica  in  the  west,  Pondicherry  in  the 
east,  had  become  British  territory,  and  two  years 
previously  Guadaloupe  also  had  come  into  our  hands. 
But  in  1762  Spain,  seeing  that  England  had  crushed 
France  and  was  now  supreme  in  sea  power,  with  no  one 
on  the  ocean  to  dictate  to  her  or  to  hinder,  able  to 
capture  at  will  the  ships  of  other  nations,  herself  very 
unwisely  resolved  to  make  war  :  unwisely,  for  Spain 
had  but  fifty  men-of-war  against  our  hundred  and 
twenty  which  already  were  in  commission.  In  January 
Rodney  had  already  reduced  Martinique,  while  Santa 
Lucia  and  St  Vincent  were  destined  soon  to  follow  and 
form  more  of  our  West  Indian  possessions.  So  matters 
went  on.  In  1762  a  treasure-ship  from  Lima  was 
captured  off  Cadiz,  and  some  idea  of  the  value  of  her 
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cargo  may  be  gained  when  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
share  of  each  seaman  worked  out  at  £500,  and  that  of 
the  admiral  at  £65,000.  Admiral  Pocock  also  sailed  to 
Havana  with  a  dozen  ships-of-the-line,  fifteen  frigates 
and  fourteen  thousand  troops,  and  after  great  hardships 
effected  the  capture  of  this  important  key  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  So,  too,  Manilla,  the  capital  of  the  Philip- 
pines, was  taken  from  the  Spanish,  and  yet  another  rich 
galleon  confiscated.  But  Spain  by  this  time  had  begun 
to  regret  her  own  impetuosity,  so,  on  10th  February 
1763  the  Peace  of  Paris  was  signed  by  England, 
France  and  Spain.  Minorca  was  again  our  possession 
in  return  for  Belle  Isle,  and  thus  Byng's  folly  had  been 
atoned  for. 

But  the  lull  was  not  to  last  for  long.  France  and 
Spain  were  too  hot  blooded  to  have  forgiven  England. 
We  pass  over  the  great  voyages  of  Cook  and  others 
who  had  in  a  more  peaceful  manner  enriched  our 
history,  for  they  belong  rather  to  the  story  of  sxplora- 
tion  than  to  the  evolution  of  the  Navy.  The  last  war 
with  France  had  been  for  the  security  of  our  American 
colonies,  but  a  serious  political  blunder  was  now  to  be 
perpetrated.  It  is  a  principle  in  domestic  government 
that  the  taxing  of  a  new  industry  is  both  unfair  and 
unreasonable,  inasmuch  as  it  places  a  heavy  weight 
on  a  struggling  effort.  But  though  the  British  colonies 
in  North  America  had  by  this  expensive  war  certainly 
been  relieved  from  fear  of  France,  it  was  deemed  by 
the  English  Government  that  they  should  respond  to 
the  cost  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  through  customs 
duties  and  a  Stamp  Act  which  was  levied  through 
receipts,  cheques  and  legacy  duties.  The  struggling 
colonists  did  not  view  the  matter  in  this  light,  and  high- 
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handed,  unimaginative  ministers  at  home  acted  with 
such  indiscretion  that  very  great  irritation  was  aroused 
and  the  colonist  declined  to  be  bound  by  the  Act. 
This  was  in  1765.  The  next  step  followed  when  the 
new  ministry,  thinking  to  conciliate  the  colonies,  with- 
drew all  customs  excepting  tea.  But  the  latter  com- 
modity from  1773,  in  order  to  assist  the  East  India 
Company,  was  allowed  to  enter  England  duty  free. 
When,  therefore,  in  1775  tea-ships  arrived  from  England 
with  a  commodity  that  had  to  be  taxed  before  it  could 
pass  through  the  customs,  these  ships  were  boarded, 
as  everyone  is  aware,  and  the  tea  thrown  into  the  sea. 
This  act  was  promptly  punished  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment, but  the  thirteen  colonial  American  states 
retaliated,  after  certain  struggles,  by  drawing  up  their 
famous  Declaration  of  Independence  on  4th  July  1776, 
one  of  the  original  documents  of  which  is  preserved, 
though  little  suspected,  in  the  Portsmouth  Museum  to 
this  day.  Admiral  Mahan,  the  distinguished  American 
naval  expert,  in  referring  to  the  matter  of  this  lament- 
able separation,  will  find  agreement  in  most  impartial 
critics  when  he  says  that  it  "  followed  upon  a  suc- 
cession of  blunders  by  the  English  ministers — not 
unnatural  in  view  of  the  ideas  generally  prevalent  at 
that  day  as  to  the  relations  of  colonies  to  the  mother- 
country.  It  needed  a  man  of  commanding  genius  to 
recognise,  not  only  the  substantial  justice  of  the 
American  claims — many  did  that — but  also  the 
military  strength  of  their  situation."  This  strength 
lay  in  their  nearness  to  each  other,  and  their  distance 
from  the  motherland.  What  these  colonies  lacked, 
however,  was  a  Navy,  for  all  they  could  muster  were  a 
few  frigates  and  sloops. 
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Howe  was  despatched  with  a  squadron  across  the 
Atlantic  and  was  joined  by  Sir  Peter  Parker  at  Sandy 
Hook,  and  it  was  here  that  the  first,  but  ineffectual 
and  primitive  torpedo  was  first  fired  at  a  British  ship 
from  Bushnell's  submarine.      Naval  operations  were 
carried  on  also  upon  Lake  Champlain,  but  after  General 
Burgoyne  had  been  compelled  to  surrender  matters 
took  a  most  serious  turn  for  the  bad.     Hitherto  the 
colonials  had  been  contending  alone.     But  our  old 
enemy,  France,  saw  possibilities  for  wiping  off  old 
scores.      On  13th  March  1778  her  ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  St  James  was  withdrawn,  and  the  British 
Government  was  informed  that  France  recognised  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States.     France,  a  naval 
nation,  gave  to  the  colonials  just  what  they  lacked — 
a    sea-power.     Otherwise,    as    Admiral    Mahan    has 
candidly    pointed    out    to    his    fellow-countrymen, 
England  would  ultimately  have  reduced  the  Atlantic 
sea-board.     Spain,  also,  was  willing  to  become  an  ally 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  rest  of  Europe  remained 
neutral,  so  England  was  isolated,  and  France  ran  no 
risk  of  her  frontier  being  attacked  either  from  the  east, 
west  or  south.     A  French  fleet,  under  Comte  d'Estaing, 
with  twelve  ships-of-the-line  and  four  frigates,  was  sent 
over  the  Atlantic,   therefore,   and  fighting  followed 
between  these   and  the  fleet  under  Howe.      Minor 
engagements  occurred  off  the  coast  between  Sandy 
Hook  and  Boston,  yet  scarcely  a  shot  was  fired,  though 
Howe  generally  outwitted  the  French  admiral.     For 
the  rest  bad  weather  was  responsible  for  delays  and 
damage. 

But  d'Estaing,  after  repairing  his  ships  at  Boston, 
proceeded  south  to  Martinique,  which  had  been  ceded 
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to  France  by  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763.  He  had  to 
encounter  a  heavy  gale  on  the  voyage  and  arrived 
damaged,  but  he  had  also  on  his  arrival  to  face  Admiral 
Barrington  then  commanding  at  Barbadoes.  The 
next  island  to  Martinique  is  Santa  Lucia,  and  this 
island  Barrington  happened  to  be  attacking  as 
d'Estaing  came  up.  The  latter  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  islanders,  his  countrymen,  but  notwithstanding 
that  Barrington's  squadron  was  only  half  that  of  the 
French  admiral,  d'Estaing  was  completely  outwitted. 
The  latter  passed  twice  along  Barrington's  line,  from 
north  to  south,  firing  at  long  range,  as  was  the  French 
custom,  instead  of  getting  to  close  quarters,  but  he 
would  not  anchor  and  permit  of  a  decisive  engagement 
to  be  fought  out.  Therefore,  the  garrison  of  Santa 
Lucia  had  to  capitulate,  and  a  few  months  of  peace 
ensued. 

In  Europe  occurred  one  more  of  those  unfortunate 
incidents  in  our  service  which  cannot  be  omitted  from 
our  story,  unpleasant  as  it  is  to  have  to  refer  to  the 
matter.  Admiral  Keppel,  with  thirty  ships-of-the-line 
and  four  frigates,  was  appointed  to  cruise  off  Brest. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  French  were  brought 
to  an  action,  and  three  hours'  hot  fighting  followed. 
Keppel  hoisted  a  signal  to  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  who  was 
with  the  rear  squadron,  and  not  only  did  Palliser 
ignore  this,  but  in  failing  to  repeat  it  prevented  the 
whole  of  the  squadron  from  obeying,  his  defence  being 
that  his  ship,  the  "  Formidable/'  was  too  much  injured 
to  perform  service.  But  after  what  has  been  already 
said  of  the  state  of  feeling  prevalent  at  this  time,  the 
reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  both  Palliser 
and  Keppel  were  members  of  Parliament,  and  that, 
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whilst  the  former  was  on  the  side  of  the  Government, 
Keppel  sat  with  the  Opposition.  Keppel  was  eventu- 
ally court-martialled  for  incompetence,  and  acquitted  ; 
Palliser  was  then  tried  and  also  acquitted. 

But  to  return  to  the  engagement,  owing  to  whatever 
cause  the  signal  was  not  repeated,  the  French  were 
allowed  to  escape  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  "  I 
flatter  myself,"  observed  Keppel,  "  if  the  French  had 
not  run  off  in  the  night,  my  finishing  the  following  day 
would  have  been  more  brilliant  and  decisive  ...  I 
believe  .  .  .  they  were  so  beaten  that  this  plan  was 
merely  bravado  and  trick  to  get  away  in  the  dark, 
which  they  did  at  midnight,  leaving  two  frigates  and 
a  ship  with  lights  to  deceive  us.  They  have  dared  to 
assert  the  English  fleet  put  out  their  lights,  a  lie  that 
everybody  in  the  fleet  can  contradict !  "  Then  referring 
to  his  captains,  he  adds,  "  They  are,  indeed,  fine 
officers,  and  the  ships  are  fine.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
want  more  experience  hi  discipline  to  do  all  that  can 
be  expected  from  them,  but  a  complete  fleet  cannot 
be  formed  in  a  day.  Our  greatest  want  is  petty 
officers,  and  that  deficiency  is  general."  That  was  in 
August  1778. 

We  may  turn  our  attention  again  to  the  West  Indies. 
The  English  at  Santa  Lucia  had  been  strengthened 
by  the  arrival  of  Byron,  who  had  taken  chief  command, 
but  the  French  were  superior  in  numbers.  D'Estaing, 
having  seized  St  Vincent,  sailed  to  attack  Grenada  on 
30th  June  1779,  but  when  Byron  learned  of  this,  he  came 
up  and  d'Estaing  got  under  weigh.  The  English  gave 
chase  and  a  running  fight  was  maintained  from  noon 
till  sunset,  in  which  encounter  the  French  lost  many 
more  ships  than  the  English,  although  some  of  our 
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fleet  were  crippled.  Byron  presently  returned  to 
England  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Hyde  Parker. 
Spain  from  this  year  had  become  the  actual  ally  of 
France,  for  she  had  not  yet  banished  from  her  mind 
that  England  held  Minorca  and  Gibraltar,  nor  had  she 
become  unmindful  of  the  many  separate  assaults 
during  the  bygone  years  that  had  been  made  on  her 
American  colonies.  It  was  resolved  now  between  Spain 
and  France  to  invade  England,  and  fifty  thousand 
troops  were  got  ready  at  St  Malo,  and  a  large  Spanish- 
French  fleet,  consisting  of  sixty-six  ships-of-the-line, 
was  hurriedly  fitted  out  by  the  middle  of  August,  and 
actually  appeared  off  Plymouth.  England  was  not 
on  her  guard  and  the  whole  country  was  reduced  to 
a  state  of  panic.  Still,  just  when  matters  seemed  to 
be  at  their  worst  these  invasion  intentions  came  to 
nothing  :  for  what  with  the  quarrels  of  the  combined 
but  in  no  wise  homogeneous  fleet,  the  lack  of  men  on 
board  the  ships,  the  hurried  and  incomplete  prepara- 
tions which  had  been  made,  the  waste  of  time  in 
formulating  a  suitable  signal  code  for  the  combined 
fleet,  the  confusion  and  disagreement  as  to  the  strategy 
to  be  employed,  the  sickness  which  prevailed  on  board, 
and  the  oncoming  of  bad  weather,  this  bold  scheme 
providentially  came  to  nought. 

But  meanwhile  Gibraltar  was  being  invested  by 
Spain,  and  had  been  in  that  condition  ever  since  the 
outbreak  of  war.  Provisions  were  almost  exhausted 
and  ammunition  supplies  were  running  perilously 
short.  Help  must  come  at  all  costs,  and  that  speedily. 
So  Rodney  was  sent  on  29th  December  1779  with 
twenty  ships-of-the-line,  together  with  a  large  amount 
of  supplies  and  reinforcements  for  Gibraltar,  Minorca, 
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and  the  West  Indies.  Near  Finisterre  he  fell  in  with 
a  Spanish  convoy  which  happened  fortunately  to  be 
loaded  with  provisions.  Rodney  was  able  to  capture 
these,  which,  hi  addition  to  the  stores  he  had  brought 
out,  proved  to  be  a  welcome  relief  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Rock. 

A  week  later  eleven  Spanish  ships  which  had  been 
engaged  in  blockading  Gibraltar  were  sighted,  where- 
upon Rodney  bore  down,  gave  chase,  overhauled  them, 
and  as  a  wild,  stormy  night  set  in  did  not  for  a  moment 
hesitate  to  fight  them.  The  commander-in-chief  was 
captured  as  well  as  six  of  his  Spanish  ships-of-the-line. 
The  seventh  blew  up.  Through  the  wild  tempest,  with 
the  Atlantic  seas  dashing  against  the  stout  wooden 
walls  of  their  ships,  Rodney  pressed  home  his  victory. 
Midnight  came  when  he  was  still  vigorously  attacking 
the  foe,  and  not  till  two  in  the  morning  on  that  cruel 
winter's  night  were  hostilities  ceased.  Day  dawned 
at  length  when  it  was  found  that  but  two  of  the  enemy 
had  escaped,  though  Rodney's  ships  had  passed 
through  such  positive  danger  themselves  that  they 
barely  escaped  from  the  effects  of  the  gale.  However, 
Gibraltar  was  relieved,  the  convoy  was  sent  on  to 
Minorca,  and  then  he  set  sail  for  the  West  Indies,  with 
four  battle  ships.  Arrived  across  the  other  side,  he 
found  Santa  Lucia  and  Sir  Hyde  Parker  being 
blockaded  by  d'Estaing's  successor,  Comte  de  Guichen, 
with  twenty-five  battle  ships.  At  first  the  French- 
men declined  fight  and  withdrew :  but  on  17th 
April — the  year  was  now  1780 — after  three  weeks  had 
intervened,  the  two  distinguished  admirals,  Rodney  and 
de  Guichen,  met  in  battle.  The  French  were  beating 
to  windward  in  the  passage  between  Martinique  and 
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Dominica  when  they  sighted  the  English  to  the  south- 
east, the  wind  being  now  from  north-east  by  east. 
Before  long  it  was  clear  that  an  engagement  would 
follow.  Each  fleet  tacked  and  tacked,  but  it  was 
doubtful  as  to  which  would  get  the  weather-gauge.  A 
whole  day,  in  fact,  was  spent  in  endeavouring  to  prevent 
the  other  obtaining  this  advantage,  until  at  length 
Rodney  had  outwitted  his  opponent.  By  this  time 
both  fleets  were  on  the  west  or  lee-side  of  the  islands, 
and  both  were  on  the  starboard  tack,  heading  north, 
the  English  being,  as  mentioned,  to  windward.  So 
they  sailed  along  through  the  Caribbean  Sea.  But 
then  Rodney  signalled  to  his  fleet  to  keep  away  eight 
points,  which  having  been  done,  de  Guichen  wore 
his  fleet.  Thereupon  Rodney  hauled  up  again  on 
the  same  tack  as  the  enemy  were  now  on,  viz.,  port, 
and  both  fleets  headed  a  little  to  the  east  of  south. 
At  noon  Rodney  gave  the  signal  for  battle,  and  ordered 
every  ship  to  bear  down  and  steer  for  her  opposite  in 
the  enemy's  line.  What  he  intended  to  convey  by 
this  was  that  his  ships  in  single  line  should  attack 
the  enemy  in  a  slanting  position,  so  that  his  leading 
ships  might  attack  the  enemy's  van  in  the  centre 
division.  Thus  the  whole  British  fleet  would  be 
opposed  to  only  two-thirds  of  the  enemy.  But  the 
signal  book  then  in  use  in  our  service,  and  the  in- 
efficient state  in  which  tactics  then  existed,  caused 
the  signal  to  be  misunderstood,  with  the  result  that 
instead  of  doing  as  ordered,  the  leading  ships  reached 
to  those  which  were  numerically  opposite  themselves. 
In  spite  of  this  muddle,  Rodney  was  not  lacking  in 
dash,  but,  practically  single-handed,  engaged  the 
enemy,  until  battered  and  exhausted,  the  fight  ended. 


Mnf  cf. 


I /it  Jsitfrr'J'ipiadrcin  te  draw  into 
<?f3>attk  a.  /v/v*. 


•/'cr  l/ie  H/uff  j\/Uiid>vn  tifabrnto  into 
' 


BRITISH    NAVAL   SIGNALS. 

This  shows  a  page  out  of  an  eighteenth-century  pocket-book,  giving  the  sailing  and 
fighting  instructions  then  used  in  the  Royal  Navy.  This  hand-painted  volume  was  in  the 
possession  of  Admiral  Lord  Xorthesk,  who  was  third  in  command  at  Trafalgar. 
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But  this  failure,  coming  when  it  did,  was  a  boon 
in  disguise,  for  it  emphasised  all  too  clearly  the 
thoroughly  weak  condition  into  which  our  naval 
tactics  had  degenerated.  "  I  believe  you  will,  with 
me,  think  it  something  surprising  that  we,  who  have 
been  so  long  a  famous  maritime  power,  should  not 
yet  have  established  any  regular  rules  for  the  orderly 
and  expeditious  performance  of  the  several  evolutions 
necessary  to  be  made  in  a  fleet.  The  French  have 
long  since  set  us  the  example."  Thus  wrote  Captain 
Kempenfelt  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Navy  on  18th 
January  1780.  "  When  their  (those  of  the  French) 
signals  were  at  any  time  thrown  out  to  make  sail,  they 
were  in  an  instant  under  a  cloud  of  canvas  :  when  they 
returned  to  their  admiral,  or  were  called  to  him,  they 
run  close  up  to  his  stern  with  all  sail  set,  when  in  a 
moment  all  disappeared  but  the  topsails.  .  .  .  This 
appears  to  be  not  only  seamanship,  but  the  brilliancy 
of  it.  ...  In  fine,  if  you  will  neither  give  an  internal 
discipline  for  your  ships,  nor  a  system  of  tactics  for 
the  evolutions  of  your  fleet,  I  don't  know  from  what 
you  are  to  expect  success,  when  you  leave  the  enemy 
in  unrivalled  possession  of  these  advantages." 

That  was  pretty  straightforward  speaking  from  a 
captain  in  the  service  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Navy  : 
yet  it  was  not  beyond  the  truth.  There  was  to  be 
a  still  more  serious  —  one  may  indeed  say  a  most 
decisive — battle  which  was  destined  to  be  fought  out 
two  years  later,  and  Rodney  utilised  part  of  this  time 
to  make  his  men  become  expert  in  fleet  manoeuvres  and 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  bungling  as  previously 
noted. 

For  the  time  came  when  England  was  at  one  of  the 

R 
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greatest  crises  which  she  was  ever  called  upon  to 
pass  through.  She  stood  like  a  rock  in  the  centre 
of  the  sea,  isolated  and  the  target  of  the  whole  world. 
In  1780  war  had  been  declared  against  Holland,  for 
her  machinations  were  not  quite  clear,  and  it  was 
better  to  know  her  definitely  as  an  enemy  and  treat 
her  as  such  than  to  let  her  pose  as  a  treacherous 
friend.  So,  therefore,  we  found  ourselves  at  war 
with  Holland,  with  France,  with  Spain,  with  our 
American  colonies,  and  with  a  big  job  to  finish  in 
the  West  Indies.  Added  to  this,  Gibraltar  was 
again  starving,  as  it  had  received  no  supplies  since 
Rodney  had  called  there  on  the  journey  outward- 
bound.  Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs,  one  third 
of  which  might  have  entirely  altered  the  future  career 
and  development  of  the  world.  But  for  the  present, 
Gibraltar  must  have  first  attention,  for  the  inhabitants 
were  in  terrible  straits.  England  could  ill  spare  any 
ships,  but  what  she  had  in  Europe  she  would  use  to 
her  best  ability.  A  small  fleet  was  fitted  out  and 
some  supply  -  ships.  These,  being  sent  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Derby  on  13th  March  1781, 
succeeded  in  eluding  the  French  fleet  off  Brest 
and  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Cadiz,  which  were  still  at 
anchor ;  and  so,  after  a  prosperous  voyage,  Derby  was 
able  to  throw  supplies  into  the  starving  inhabitants 
of  the  Rock  on  12th  April.  The  same  year  the 
Dutch  were  settled,  for  the  present  at  any  rate, 
since  Admiral  Hyde  Parker  gave  them  a  defeat  off 
the  Dogger  Bank  in  the  North  Sea. 

It  was  after  this  that  Rodney,  having  returned  to 
the  West  Indies,  seized  the  Dutch  island  of  St  Eustatius, 
which  is  one  of  the  small  group  to  the  north-west  of 
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Guadeloupe.  Then,  inasmuch  as  Comte  de  Grasse 
had  started  on  his  way  from  Brest,  bound  also  for 
the  West  Indies,  Rodney  detached  Hood  with  eighteen 
ships-of-the-line  to  deal  with  him.  When  the  French 
arrived,  Hood  found  himself  inferior  in  strength  : 
nevertheless  he  drew  up  his  fleet  off  Fort  Royal, 
Martinique,  and  de  Grasse  insisted  on  fighting  from 
a  distance  instead  of  getting  to  close  range.  But 
this  French  custom  was  well  known  to  every  English 
officer.  As  recently  as  the  previous  year,  Lord  Hawke, 
writing  to  Admiral  Geary,  had  exhorted  him,  "  if  you 
should  be  so  lucky  as  to  get  sight  of  the  enemy,  get 
as  close  to  them  as  possible.  Do  not  let  them  shuffle 
with  you  by  engaging  at  a  distance,  but  get  within 
musket-shot  if  you  can  :  that  will  be  the  way  to 
gain  great  honour,  and  will  be  the  means  to  make  the 
action  decisive."  In  the  present  engagement,  Hood 
tried  with  his  best  endeavours  and  the  exercise  of 
all  his  skill  to  close  with  the  Frenchman  :  but  it  was 
of  no  avail.  In  standing  out  from  the  shore  to  get 
at  the  enemy  Hood  naturally  left  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour  no  longer  blockaded,  so  that  the  ships 
which  had  been  penned  up  inside  were  allowed 
to  escape  and  join  hands  with  de  Grasse.  Finally, 
after  manoeuvres  and  counter  manoeuvres,  de  Grasse 
could  not  gain  a  victory,  but  was  compelled  to  retire 
inside  the  harbour  also.  This  was  in  April  1781. 

Hood  now  sailed  north  to  Sandy  Hook,  but  he  was 
followed  at  a  later  date  by  de  Grasse,  and  a  battle 
was  fought  off  the  Chesapeake  against  him,  the 
opposing  English  admirals  being  Hood  and  Graves, 
the  result  causing  the  French  again  to  retire. 

But  a  new  phase,  and  an  historical  one,  was  to  come 
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over  the  cause  of  the  English  American  colonists. 
Yorktown  at  last  surrendered,  and  with  this  the  final 
victory  and  independence  of  the  United  States  were 
settled.  The  immediate  effect  on  the  naval  war 
was  to  inspire  both  France  and  Spain  to  renewed 
efforts.  What  had  become  England's  unspeakable 
loss  was  the  allies'  great  gain.  Another  step  and 
the  tyrannical  mistress  of  the  seas  would  be  brought 
low.  So  they  centred  their  efforts  forthwith  to  deal 
such  a  blow  as  would  annihilate  British  power  in  the 
West  Indies.  It  is  usually  the  happy  result  of  a 
great  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  nations  or  individual 
men  that  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  utmost  endeavours  and  the  finest  achieve- 
ments. It  has  been  well  said  that  difficulties  are 
invented  for  man  to  overcome  them  :  and  it  is  not 
always  that  human  nature  is  able  to  show  its  fullest 
capacities  until  the  hour  of  trial  arrives.  The  powers 
for  activity  are  existent  all  the  time,  yet  they  have 
been  lying  dormant.  Only  the  demand  is  needed 
and  the  answer  readily  comes,  for  the  need  summons 
and  brings  forth  unhesitating  the  right  man  at  the 
right  time  for  the  right  place.  In  this  critical  hour, 
then,  behold  England  pivoted  on  a  base  which  might 
give  way  at  any  moment.  If  France  and  Spain 
should  be  able  to  crush  her  in  the  West  Indies  and 
follow  up  the  harm  which  England  had  received  from 
the  American  colonists,  the  end  was  not  far  off  :  nay, 
it  was  ready  at  hand. 

Such  was  the  opportunity,  such  the  summons. 
But  the  man  whom  the  crisis  produced  to  save  Eng- 
land was  Rodney,  of  whom  we  have  already  seen 
something.  In  personal  character  he  was  no  better 
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Served  under  Hawke  ;  relieved  Gibraltar,  1780,  and  gained  in  1782  the  brilliant 
victory  over  de  Grasse  in  the  West  Indies. 
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and  but  little  worse  than  his  contemporaries  of  the 
late  eighteenth  century.  Never  lacking  courage  to- 
wards the  enemy,  he  had  been  compelled  to  fly  from 
a  bailiff's  warrant  to  France.  A  skilful  strategist, 
he  was  unable  to  manage  his  private  affairs.  Cautious 
as  a  tactician  rather  than  dashing,  he  was  reckless 
in  his  expenditure.  A  disciplinarian  afloat,  he  was 
irregular  in  his  habits  ashore.  Lacking  the  Nelsonian 
eagerness  in  taking  great  risks  in  battle,  he  was 
impulsively  extravagant  in  peace.  The  tale  is  told 
that  after  he  had  to  exile  himself  in  France  from  the 
attentions  of  his  creditors,  he  was  enabled,  through 
the  assistance  of  a  French  nobleman,  to  obtain  a 
loan  and  settle  with  those  to  whom  he  was  in  debt. 
The  sum  was  only  a  thousand  louis,  yet  it  meant 
the  restoring  to  England  of  the  man  who  was  to  be 
her  deliverer  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

As  a  tactician,  Rodney  stands  as  the  exponent 
who  broke  away  from  the  trammels  of  formality, 
set  his  mind  against  the  ship-to-ship  duelling  which 
contemporary  naval  warfare  had  in  effect  reverted 
to,  by  which,  it  will  be  seen,  the  lessons  of  Cromwellian 
times,  of  Monck  and  Blake,  had  been  thrown  aside 
and  a  return  to  mediaeval  practice  been  made.  Both 
immediately  and  in  the  future  this  influence  of  Rodney 
was  paramount  and  cannot  be  emphasised  too 
strongly.  As  a  seaman,  Rodney  may  well  be  entitled 
to  the  position  which  modern  historians  have  ascribed 
to  him,  as  the  greatest  of  all  between  the  tunes  of 
Nelson  and  Blake,  although  Hawke  was  barely  his 
inferior. 

Before  this  great  Battle  of  the  Saints,  that  we  shall 
now  witness,  Rodney  had  no  depressing  fears  such 
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as  had  worried  Byng.  A  week  previous  to  the 
encounter,  he  wrote  to  a  brother  officer  regarding  his 
enemy.  "  Their  fate,"  he  said,  "  is  only  delayed  a 
short  time,  for  have  it  they  must  and  shall."  They 
did  have  it,  and  we  shall  see  how.  First  of  all,  then, 
picture  Rodney  and  Hood  with  their  ships-of-the-line, 
their  great  wooden  walls  and  a  towering  cliff  of  canvas 
surmounting  them  at  sea  in  the  sunny  waters  of  the 
West  Indies.  The  two  admirals  had  joined  at 
Barbadoes  and  discussed  the  plan.  Thence  they 
proceed  but  a  little  distance  to  the  north-west  where 
Santa  Lucia  lies.  De  Grasse  was  already  lying  off 
Fort  Royal,  the  Spaniards  were  at  San  Domingo. 
On  8th  April,  in  the  year  of  grace  1782,  d© 
Grasse  puts  to  sea,  and  Rodney  quickly  pursues 
him,  but  not  for  some  days  was  a  battle  found  to  be 
possible.  The  French  numbered  thirty-four,  and 
Rodney's  force  was  about  the  equivalent.  But  after 
four  days  of  manoeuvring,  Rodney  gained  the  weather- 
gauge.  At  half  past  five  in  the  morning  of  12th  April, 
being  now  daybreak,  the  English  were  on  the  star- 
board tack,  distant  15  miles  from  the  group  of 
islets  called  the  Saints,  which  bore  north-north-east, 
the  wind  being  light  from  the  east-south-east,  but 
variable  and  flukey. 

The  actual  battle  was  to  take  place  in  the  channel, 
23  miles  in  width,  which  separates  Guadeloupe 
and  Dominica.  The  French  fleet  were  10  miles 
to  the  north-east  and  greatly  scattered  over  an 
area  of  8  miles,  heading  south  on  the  port  tack. 
The  English  were,  as  stated,  on  the  starboard  tack 
and  heading  east  -  north  -  east,  the  French  having 
a  truer  wind  in  their  position,  for  the  breeze  had  a 
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little  more  east  in  it.  But  presently  it  veered  to 
east-south-east  and  enabled  the  French  to  get  to 
windward.  Both  fleets  were  now  in  line-ahead 
formation  and  converging,  the  English  heading  about 
north-east,  the  French  heading  a  little  to  the  east  of 
south.  Imagine  these  two  converging  lines  of  sailing 
ships  gradually  reaching  that  point  where  they  would 
meet,  and  the  English,  to  leeward,  would  crash  into 
the  French  line  between  the  sixth  and  tenth  of  their 
ships.  Firing  had  already  fc»egun,  and  the  ninth  French 
ship  blazed  away  at  the  English  "  Maryborough." 
This  was  at  7.40  A.M.,  the  sea  being  calm  and  the 
wind  having  backed  to  the  eastward.  Now  came 
the  crux  of  the  whole  manoeuvre.  Should  Rodney 
show  himself  obedient  to  the  iron-bound  tactics  of 
his  period,  and  keeping  his  line  intact,  go  on  sailing 
parallel  with  the  enemy,  belching  forth  from  his 
guns  at  the  ships  abreast  of  him,  or  should  he  display 
a  bolder  initiative  and  display  a  reasonable  originality  ? 
He  preferred  the  latter.  His  ship,  the  "  Formidable," 
was  hi  the  centre  of  the  English  line,  and,  seeing  his 
opportunity,  he  suddenly  swung  round  to  starboard 
at  right  angles  to  his  course,  followed  by  his  five 
next  astern,  and  broke  the  enemy's  line  at  the  eigh- 
teenth French  ship ;  for  suddenly  the  light,  flukey  air 
had  veered  to  the  south.  Ahead  of  him  the  British  van 
of  eighteen  line-of-battle  ships  bombarded  the  French 
line  as  they  sailed  on  parallel  to  each  other.  By  luffing 
at  the  right  moment  and  pouring  a  hot  cannonade 
from  each  of  her  broadsides  into  the  enemy's  ships 
on  either  side,  backed  up  by  his  own  ships  which 
followed  him  through  the  gap,  the  French  line  was 
broken  in  one  place.  But  farther  down  towards  the 
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Frenchman's  van  the  enemy's  line  had  also  been 
broken  at  the  twelfth  ship,  and  the  whole  of  Hood's 
division  with  a  dozen  English  ships  made  their  way 
through  this  new  gap,  with  the  result  that  the  great 
French  fleet  was  no  longer  a  compact  whole,  but  split 
into  fragments.  It  was  9  A.M.  when  the  breeze  had 
gone  to  the  south,  and  those  six  ships,  including 
Rodney's  flagship,  had  instantly  availed  themselves 
of  the  sudden  shift  of  wind  and  taken  the  opportunity 
while  it  lasted ;  for  almost  immediately  the  flukey 
wind  died  down  again,  and  the  great  three-deckers 
lay  motionless  under  the  hot  tropical  sun.  The 
French  were  never  able  to  re-form  their  line,  though 
the  wind  came  and  went  in  occasional  wisps.  In 
vain  did  de  Grasse  fling  out  his  signals  from  his  "  Ville 
de  Paris  "  :  in  vain  did  the  French  fight  strenuously 
on  against  their  foes,  and  shortly  after  six  of  the 
evening  this  immense  "  Ville  de  Paris  "  struck  her 
colours  to  Hood's  "  Barfleur."  Such  a  prize  was 
no  ordinary  capture,  for  she  had  been  a  present  to 
Louis  Quinze  from  the  City  of  Paris  and  was  the 
pride  of  the  French  Navy.  She  carried  no  fewer 
than  1300  men  and  106  guns,  and  her  capitulation 
was  as  real  a  gain  to  England  as  it  was  a  grievous 
loss  to  the  French  nation.  The  face  of  the  clock 
which  used  to  hang  on  her  poop  is  still  in  existence, 
and  may  be  seen  in  the  Royal  United  Service  Museum. 
For  twelve  hours  the  fight  had  been  carried  on,  but 
the  enemy  had  been  utterly  defeated,  six  of  her  ships 
had  become  English  prizes,  and  the  decks  of  many 
of  them  were  terrible  shambles  with  dead  and  dying, 
trunks  and  bleeding  limbs,  while  in  the  still  warm 
water  of  the  sea  sharks  hovered  around  ready  for 
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their  gruesome  gluttony.  A  thousand  English  sailor- 
men  perished  in  that  fight,  and  three  times  this  made 
up  the  enemy's  loss.  But  Rodney  and  Hood  had 
saved  the  West  Indies,  saved  England,  brought  her 
back  to  the  more  assured  position  of  mistress  of  the 
seas  and  the  first  nation  of  the  world.  No  conspicuous 
man  ever  does  anything  worth  doing  without  having 
to  undergo  criticism,  so  it  was  only  to  be  expected 
that  Rodney  has  been  blamed  by  some  for  not  pursu- 
ing the  scattered  French  fleet  with  keener  vigour. 
But  he  was  no  longer  a  young  man ;  he  had  been 
fighting  since  early  morning  and  night  was  not  far 
off.  And  he  had  done  more  than  that :  he  had  set 
the  new  order  of  tactics  on  a  sound  basis,  which  made 
it  possible  for  Nelson  to  act  as  he  did  at  Trafalgar. 

The  day  following  the  fight,  Hood,  in  writing  his 
account  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Navy,  did  not  hesitate 
to  criticise  his  chief.  He  expressed  himself  as  "  ex- 
ceedingly disappointed  in  and  mortified  at  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief/'  because  he  had  omitted  to  give  the 
signal  for  a  general  chase,  and  in  having  brought  up 
as  soon  as  the  "  Ville  de  Paris  "  had  struck,  for  twenty 
of  the  enemy's  ships  should  have  been  taken ;  yet 
when,  the  same  morning  as  the  date  of  his  letter, 
he  dared  to  suggest  this  to  the  gouty  old  admiral, 
Rodney  contented  himself  with  the  reply :  "  We  have 
done  very  handsomely/'  Hood,  however,  was  very 
sore  about  the  matter,  and  we  can  almost  see  the 
similarity  between  himself  and  Nelson  who  made 
his  famous  comment,  when  in  the  Mediterranean, 
beseeching  Hotham  to  follow  up  the  advantage  and 
pursue  the  enemy.  "  We  must  be  contented," 
answered  Hotham,  as  briefly  as  Rodney.  "  Now 
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had  we  taken  ten  sail,"  replied  Nelson,  "  and  allowed 
the  eleventh  to  escape,  when  it  had  been  possible  to 
have  got  at  her,  I  could  never  have  called  it  well  done." 

For  their  gallant  achievement  Rodney  and  Hood 
were  both  raised  to  the  peerage.  In  this  same  year 
Gibraltar  was  again  starving,  for  the  French  and 
Spanish  had  continued  to  invest  the  Rock,  so  England 
had  again  to  fit  out  an  expedition  of  relief,  which  was 
eventually  successful.  But  it  was  while  this  fleet  was 
being  prepared,  and  the  "  Royal  George  "  was  being 
careened  to  have  a  pipe  below  her  water  line  attended 
to,  that  she  was  unfortunately  heeled  too  far.  It 
was  a  fine  summer's  day  at  the  end  of  August,  and 
besides  most  of  her  own  complement  there  were  on 
board  numbers  of  visitors  from  the  shore.  But 
she  filled  and  sank,  so  that  nine  hundred  men, 
women  and  children  found  their  grave  beneath  the 
waters  of  Spithead,  among  the  drowned  being  Rear- 
Admiral  Kempenfelt. 

But  at  last  the  war  was  ended,  Gibraltar  was  re- 
lieved, and  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  signed  in 
1783,  by  which  the  possessions  remained  much  as 
before,  although  England  had  to  give  back  Minorca 
to  Spain. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

FROM  THE  WAR  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  TO 
THE  DEATH  OF  NELSON 

IN  the  history  of  the  world  few  dates  are  regarded 
with  such  a  universal  shudder  as  the  year  1789 ; 
for  from  this  begin  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  which,  as  long  as  time  shall  last, 
will  ever  remain  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  episodes 
in  the  progress  of  liberty. 

Theoretically  the  French  Revolution  posed  as  the 
revolt  against  feudalism :  actually  it  represented 
a  mad  rebellion  against  rule  and  the  rulers  of  the 
earth.  It  aimed  at  impossible  universal  freedom  by 
the  fiercest  enmity  towards  sovereignty.  It  had  no 
thought  for  that  service  which  is  perfect  freedom 
and  consists  in  pursuing  peace  by  obeying  such  well 
appointed  laws  as  make  for  the  common  good  of 
humanity.  Power  in  high  places  was  the  object  of 
its  attack,  and  all  governments,  irrespective  of 
France,  were  the  target  of  its  venomous  arrows. 
The  first  step  consisted  in  executing  their  own 
Louis  XVI. 

The  subject  concerned  England  only  objectively  as 
a  spectator  looks  on  at  a  combat  between  two  persons 
who  are  in  no  wise  connected  with  himself.  But 
when  it  was  suddenly  realised  that  the  matter  was 
no  longer  confined  to  domestic  importance,  and  that 
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it  was  war  against  the  principal  powers,  England 
rubbed  her  eyes  in  amazement,  and  then  woke  up. 
The  Revolutionists  attacked  Holland,  and  on  1st 
February  1793,  war  was  declared  against  England, 
for  as  an  organised  Government  it  was  the  supposed 
enemy  to  France.  Any  impartial  adviser  capable 
of  viewing  matters  in  a  cool,  calm  spirit  could  have 
foretold  the  result  that  would  follow.  The  decision 
was  the  highest  folly  that  ever  emanated  from  a 
hot-headed  rabble  to  whom  licence  was  a  god  and 
freedom  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word  was  not  under- 
stood. 

For,  as  regards  ourselves,  at  least,  our  Navy  had  not 
been  allowed  to  suffer  from  long  years  of  neglect. 
The  last  hundred  years,  and  especially  the  last  three 
or  four  decades,  had  given  our  ships  and  men  sufficient 
fighting  to  acquire  more  than  a  smattering  of  naval 
warfare.  Added  to  which  England's  expected 
rupture  with  Spain  in  1790,  with  Russia  in  1791,  had 
caused  an  unexampled  activity  in  the  English  dock- 
yards, so  that  by  the  year  1793,  notwithstanding 
that  this  sudden  development  of  French  politics  had 
come  as  a  surprise,  the  English  Navy  one  month  before 
the  declaration  of  war  had  as  many  as  sixty  of  her 
eighty-seven  line-of -battle  ships  in  first-class  condition, 
while  there  was  an  abundance  of  stores  and  the  maga- 
zines were  well  filled  with  powder.  In  a  word,  then,  it 
would  not,  after  all,  take  very  long  to  fit  out  a  service- 
able fleet  for  striking  at  any  enemy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French,  if  we  reckon  on  ships 
alone,  had  never  possessed  so  powerful  a  Navy,  for  its 
gross  total  amounted  to  two  hundred,  of  which  eighty- 
two  were  ships-of-the-lme,as  compared  with  our  eighty- 
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seven.  So  also  more  than  half  of  these  French  battle- 
ships were  ready  for  service,  and  as  a  precaution,  so  soon 
as  war  was  declared,  the  French  authorities  at  once  laid 
down  keels  for  seventy-one  more.  The  best  contem- 
porary history  of  this  time  for  our  present  purpose  is 
William  James's  "  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain  from 
the  Declaration  of  War  with  France  ...  to  1820," 
published  in  the  year  1822.  James,  with  absolute 
truth,  suggests  that  the  strength  of  any  navy  consists 
in  its  Une-of -battle  ships  rather  than  in  its  detached 
or  frigate  force,  and  in  this  respect  the  English  were 
the  superior.  First  of  all,  among  the  French  fighting 
ships  came  the  three  powerful  120-gun  ships  named 
respectively  the  "  C6te  d'Or,"  "  Commerce  de  Mar- 
seilles," and  the  "  Sans  Culotte."  Besides  these 
monsters  there  were  also  five  110-gun  ships,  ten  of 
80  guns,  and  sixty-four  of  74  guns,  making  up  the 
eighty -two  ships-of-the-line.  In  addition  to  these 
the  French  had  115  frigates,  corvettes,  brigs  and  small 
craft. 

But  ships  alone  do  not  compose  a  navy,  neither 
do  ships  and  guns.  When  all  is  said  and  done  it  is 
the  men  behind  those  guns  and  the  seamen  who 
handle  their  ships  that  really  count,  and  in  this  respect 
France  was  most  certainly  at  a  disadvantage.  They 
had  been  summoned  together  by  high-flown  and 
inaccurate  addresses  appealing  to  their  patriotism. 
The  unfortunate  Byng  had  been  held  up  as  the  average 
type  of  British  admiral,  the  most  violent  invectives 
had  been  hurled  against  our  country,  and  the  hatred 
that  had  been  fought  out  in  past  years  was  dragged 
up  again  to  incite  them  to  deeds  of  glory.  And 
if  Holland  and  England  were  their  enemies,  so 
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nominally  was  Spain,  but  it  needed  an  effort  to 
imagine  so  old  an  ally,  who  had  been  so  closely  con- 
nected with  French  history  of  recent  years,  now 
become  a  new  enemy. 

The  English  preparations  having  been  finally 
completed,  Howe  was  sent  from  Spithead  with  a 
powerful  fleet,  though  it  was  some  time  before  any 
tangible  result  occurred.  Hood,  also,  was  sent  to 
co-operate  with  a  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  to  occupy  Toulon,  which  contained  a  strong 
nucleus  of  Royalists.  Its  forts  were  to  be  seized 
against  the  Revolutionaries,  and  the  fleet  that  lay 
in  its  harbour  as  well.  But  there  were  not  enough 
loyal  inhabitants  in  the  town  to  make  a  success  of  the 
undertaking,  and  when  at  length  twenty-five  thousand 
Revolutionists  surrounded  Toulon  it  was  deemed  time 
to  abandon  the  place  to  the  Republicans  after  first 
destroying  both  forts  and  ships.  This  was  carried 
out  with  much  difficulty  on  19th  December  1793, 
but  even  then  fifteen  French  ships  had  to  be  left 
behind. 

And  now  for  a  moment  let  us  turn  our  minds  away 
from  all  thought  of  the  French  Revolution  and  look 
back  to  the  year  1758,  when  England  was  still  engaged 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  We  cast  our  imagination 
in  the  direction  of  a  country  parsonage  in  Norfolk, 
where,  on  29th  September,  a  boy  is  born  whose 
name  no  history  of  the  time  will  ever  dare  to  omit, 
whose  character  will  continue  to  go  down  through 
the  ages  of  time  as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  heroes, 
one  of  the  most  lovable  of  men  and  the  finest  naval 
tactician  that  ever  stepped  the  quarter-deck  of  a 
sailing  ship. 
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Horatio,  the  third  son  of  Edmund  and  Catherine 
Nelson,  was  born  with  an  uncle  already  a  distinguished 
captain  in  the  service.  The  man  who  was  to  become 
the  hero  of  all  sea-heroes,  the  terror  to  France  and 
Spain,  the  most  adored  man  whether  by  officers  or 
bluejackets,  was  at  twelve  years  old  weak  and  ailing. 
But  physical  strength  is  not  always  synonymous 
with  nobleness  of  mind  or  resoluteness  of  heart. 
These  two  latter  Nelson  possessed  even  if  the  first 
endowment  was  denied  him.  To  cut  a  long  story 
short,  the  boy  persuaded  his  uncle,  Captain  Suckling, 
to  take  him  to  sea  with  him  when  the  latter  had  been 
given  the  command  of  the  "  Raisonable  "  in  1770, 
as  midshipman.  Three  years  later  this  boy  sailed 
on  board  the  "  Carcass  "  in  the  expedition  towards 
the  North  Pole.  Later  on  he  went  to  the  East  Indies, 
became  lieutenant  of  the  "  Lowestoffe "  in  1777, 
commander  of  the  brig  "  Badger  "  the  following  year, 
promoted  to  post-captain  in  1779,  invalided  home 
from  the  San  Juan  expedition  a  year  after,  saw 
further  service  on  the  American  station,  the  West 
Indies,  the  North  Sea,  the  Leeward  Isles,  and  in  July 
of  1787  was  at  home  on  half -pay. 

But  it  is  from  the  year  1793  that  his  great  fighting 
career  begins,  for  at  the  end  of  January  he  was 
appointed  to  the  "  Agamemnon,"  a  vessel  of  sixty- 
four  guns,  and  accompanied  Lord  Hood  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. Before  the  British  fleet  had  entered 
Toulon,  Nelson  had  been  sent  with  despatches  to 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  our  ambassador  at  the  Court 
of  Naples.  The  King  of  Naples  and  the  King  of 
Spain  were  brothers  and  anxious  for  an  alliance 
with  the  new  French  Republic,  whilst  the  Queen  of 
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Naples  was  anxious  for  an  alliance  with  Austria  and 
England.  Lady  Hamilton  exerted  herself  to  support 
the  Queen's  desires,  and  it  was  she  who,  in  1796, 
imparted  to  Nelson  the  important  information  that 
Spain  had  joined  France  two  months  before  the 
treaty  was  made  public,  thus  enabling  Nelson  to  seize 
any  Spanish  man-of-war  he  might  meet. 

But  before  we  come  to  that  we  must  join  up  our 
story  where  we  left  it.  In  1794  Hood  and  Nelson 
were  still  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  former  decided 
that  Corsica  must  be  attacked.  It  was  no  easy 
undertaking,  but  Nelson  had  won  such  confidence 
that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  operating 
against  the  supposedly  impregnable  fortified  Corsican 
ports  of  Bastia  and  Calvi.  Into  the  detailed  opera- 
tions of  these  we  cannot  enter  when  our  space  is  so 
limited,  beyond  stating  that,  after  dragging  up  guns 
to  heights  which  had  seemed  insurmountable  and 
after  showing  the  greatest  skill  and  patience,  he  was 
rewarded  by  the  capitulation  of  Bastia  on  20th  May, 
and  shortly  after  Calvi  also  fell ;  but  though  the 
loss  from  the  enemy  was  not  great,  a  shot  struck 
the  ground  near  to  him  "  and,"  to  quote  Southey, 
"  drove  the  sand  and  small  gravel  into  one  of  his 
eyes.  He  spoke  lightly  of  it  at  the  time  .  .  .  but 
the  sight  was  lost."  That  was  his  right  eye. 

Lord  Hood  returned  to  England  and  was  succeeded 
by  that  Admiral  Hotham  of  whom  we  spoke  by 
anticipation  just  now  in  comparison  with  Rodney's 
colleague.  The  affairs  in  the  Mediterranean  were 
in  a  gloomy  condition.  Corsica  was  in  danger  now 
that  it  had  been  annexed  to  the  English  crown,  and 
the  French  were  anxious  to  have  it  back.  Their 
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fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  was  superior  to  ours  and 
it  was  sent  out  with  express  orders,  says  Southey, 
to  engage  the  English.  "  Accordingly  the  Toulon 
fleet,  consisting  of  seventeen  ships-of-the-line,  and 
five  smaller  vessels,  put  to  sea.  Admiral  Hotham 
received  this  information  at  Leghorn  and  sailed 
immediately  in  search  of  them,"  having  with  him 
fourteen  sail-of-the-line  and  one  Neapolitan  74 ; 
but  his  ships  were  only  half  manned,  containing  but 
7650  men  to  the  enemy's  16,900.  Having  come  in 
sight  of  the  French  the  Revolutionaries  declined 
combat  and  suffered  themselves  to  be  chased.  But 
let  the  following  extract  from  the  log  of  the  "  Aga- 
memnon "  speak  for  itself  : — 

"  March  13th,  at  daylight. — Enemy's  fleet  in  the 
S.W.,  about  three  or  four  leagues  with  fresh 
breezes.  Signal  for  a  general  chase.  At  eight  a.m., 
a  French  ship  of  the  line  carried  away  her  main  and 
foretopmasts.  (Collision  of  '  Ca  Ira '  with  '  La 
Victoire.')  At  a  quarter-past  nine  the  '  Inconstant ' 
frigate  (Capt.  Fremantle)  fired  at  the  disabled  ship, 
but,  receiving  many  shot,  was  obliged  to  leave  her. 
At  ten  a.m.,  tacked  towards  the  disabled  ship,  and 
two  other  of  the  line.  The  disabled  ship  proved  to 
be  the  '  Ca  Ira  '  of  84  guns  and  1,300  men,  and  the 
two  other  the  '  Sans  Culotte  '  120  guns,  and  the 
'  Jean  Barras  '  74  guns.  We  could  have  reached 
the  '  Sans  Culotte '  by  passing  the  '  Ca  Ira '  to 
windward,  but  on  looking  round  I  saw  no  ship  of  the 
line  within  several  miles  to  support  me  ;  the  *  Captain  ' 
was  the  nearest  on  our  lee  quarter.  I  then  deter- 
mined to  direct  my  attention  to  '  Ca  Ira,'  who  at 
a  quarter-past  ten  was  taken  in  tow  by  a  frigate  ; 
s 
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the  '  Sans  Culotte '  and  '  Jean  Barras '  keeping 
about  gunshot  distance  on  her  weather-bow.  At 
twenty  minutes  past  ten  the  '  Ca  Ira  '  began  firing 
her  stern  chasers.  At  half-past  ten  the  '  Inconstant ' 
passed  us  to  leeward,  standing  for  the  fleet.  As  we 
drew  up  with  the  enemy,  so  true  did  she  fire  her 
stern-guns,  that  not  a  shot  missed  some  part  of  our 
ship,  and  latterly  the  masts  were  struck  every  shot, 
which  obliged  me  to  fire  for  a  few  minutes  sooner 
than  I  intended,  for  it  was  my  intention  to  have 
touched  her  stern  before  a  shot  was  fired.  But 
seeing  plainly,  from  the  situation  of  the  two  fleets, 
the  impossibility  of  being  supported,  and  in  case  of 
any  accident  happening  to  our  masts  the  certainty 
of  being  severely  cut  up,  I  resolved  to  fire  as  soon  as 
I  thought  we  had  a  certainty  of  hitting.  At  a  quarter- 
past  eleven  a.m.,  being  within  one  hundred  yards 
of  the  '  Ca  Ira's  '  stern,  I  ordered  the  helm  to  be 
put  a-starboard,  and  the  driver  and  after-sails  to  be 
braced  up  and  shivered,  and  as  the  ship  fell  off,  gave 
her  our  whole  broadside,  each  gun  double  shotted. 
Scarcely  a  shot  appeared  to  miss.  The  instant  all 
were  fired,  braced  up  our  after-yards,  but  the  helm 
a-port,  and  stood  after  her  again.  This  manoeuvre 
we  practised  till  one  p.m.,  never  allowing  '  Ca  Ira ' 
to  get  a  single  gun  from  either  side  to  fire  on  us." 

But  by  this  time  the  "  Ca  Ira  "  had  become  a  wreck, 
and  soon  afterwards,  to  Nelson's  keen  disappoint- 
ment, his  admiral  hoisted  the  signal  for  the  van 
ships  to  join  the  flagship,  so  Nelson  bore  away,  and 
the  enemy  saved  the  "  Ca  Ira,"  but  the  following  day 
this  ship  was  at  last  captured  as  well  as  the  "  Censeur." 
It  was  then  that  Nelson  suggested  to  Admiral  Hotham 
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that  the  two  prizes  should  be  left  with  the  "  Illustrious," 
"  Courageux,"  and  four  frigates,  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  fleet  should  pursue  the  enemy.  But  Hotham 
simply  answered  :  "  We  must  be  contented  :  we  have 
done  very  well." 

On  13th  July  Hotham  was  off  Hyeres,  when  he 
again  chased  the  enemy  and  brought  him  to  action  ; 
but  again  Hotham  was  "  contented,"  so  failed  to 
press  the  enemy  as  he  should.  But  for  all  his  resent- 
ment at  this,  disappointment  resulting  from  the 
keenest  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  the  service,  Nelson 
was  rapidly  building  up  a  great  reputation,  and  was 
waiting  only  the  opportunity  for  the  full  outlet  of  his 
ambitions  and  abilities.  We  shall  return  to  follow 
his  career  again  presently,  but  we  must  now  come 
back  to  the  English  Channel  and  witness  the  activities 
which  had  been  going  on  in  the  meanwhile.  We  have 
no  space  to  discuss  the  inner  life  of  the  Navy  at  this 
time,  interesting  as  the  theme  would  be.  There  is 
so  much^f  actual  warfare,  the  fighting  is  so  historic, 
the  results  that  followed  were  of  such  immense  im- 
portance that  we  must  now  confine  ourselves  strictly 
to  them  and  the  men  in  whose  hands  these  events 
were  moulded.  But  those  readers  who  would  wish 
to  take  a  glimpse  into  the  conditions  of  life  on  board 
the  ships  of  the  British  Navy  during  this  time  will 
find  much  to  interest  them  in  Colonel  Spencer  Guilders' 
entertaining  volume,  entitled,  "  A  Mariner  of  England  : 
an  Account  of  the  Career  of  William  Richardson," 
who  rose  from  cabin  boy  in  the  merchant  service 
to  the  rank  of  warrant  officer  between  the  years 
1780  and  1819. 

We  find  ourselves,  then,  in  the  English  Channel  and 
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about  to  witness  the  great  naval  campaign  which 
was  just  beginning.  While  Nelson  was  bombarding 
Bastia,  Howe  was  being  entrusted  with  a  series  of 
difficult  operations.  A  number  of  English  ships  had 
to  be  convoyed  clear  of  the  Channel  and  out  into  the 
open  sea,  bound,  some  for  the  West  Indies,  and  some 
for  the  East  Indies.  At  the  same  time  it  was  known 
that  a  large  fleet  of  provision  ships,  numbering  350, 
were  bound  across  the  Atlantic  to  France  ;  for  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  the  allied  armies  on  the  French  frontiers, 
together  with  the  bad  harvest  of  1793,  and  the 
difficulty  of  gathering  the  crops  in  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  country,  France  was  in  danger  of  the  approach 
of  a  famine.  Therefore  she  sought  help  from  the 
United  States  with  that  assurance  which  is  based  on  the 
recollection  of  aid  previously  bestowed  on  erstwhile 
rebellious  colonists  ;  so  the  Americans  had  responded 
willingly,  accumulating  large  supplies  and  putting 
them  on  board  the  many  ships.  But  in  order  to  pro- 
tect these  craft  and  to  escort  them  safely  into  a  French 
port  it  was  resolved  to  send  out  from  Brest  and 
Rochefort  a  fleet  of  warships.  Howe's  duties,  then, 
consisted  not  merely  in  seeing  his  own  merchant  fleet 
safely  out  of  the  English  Channel,  but  in  looking  out 
for  and  intercepting  the  350  American  ships  as  well 
as  locating  and  demolishing  the  French  war  fleet.  So 
complicated  and  varied  a  proposition  was  no  light 
task,  but  the  following  will  show  how  he  went  about  it. 
He  detaches  Admiral  Montague  with  eight  ships, 
consisting  of  six  seventy-fours  and  two  frigates,  to 
convoy  the  outward-bound  English  ships.  Off  the 
Lizard  they  part  company.  Howe  proceeds  to  Brest 
but  finds  that  the  French  warships  have  already 
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sailed.  This  Republican  fleet  was,  quite  independ- 
ently of  that  squadron  which  had  been  partially 
destroyed  at  Toulon,  of  considerable  strength,  number- 
ing twenty-five  ships-of-the-line  and  seventeen  frigates. 
Its  admiral  was  de  Villaret  Joyeuse,  who,  as  long  as 
France  possessed  a  king,  was  a  mere  post-captain. 
But  after  the  Revolutionaries  had  picked  off  the 
flower  of  the  French  aristocracy  and  nobility 
and  sent  them  to  the  guillotine,  they  had  incidentally 
removed  most  of  the  best  officers  of  their  Navy. 
Promotion,  therefore,  was  instant  for  the  few  officers 
that  remained  to  them,  and  so  he,  who  but  a  year 
ago  had  been  a  captain,  now  found  himself  to  be  an 
admiral.  But  so  sudden  a  change  of  rank  does  not 
by  any  means  connote  a  proportionate  improvement 
either  in  skill  or  experience.  Likewise,  also,  his 
crews  were  of  too  licentious  a  type  to  make  good 
seamen.  Discipline,  which  is  at  all  times  the  back 
bone  of  the  navy  of  any  nation,  is  always  a  difficult 
matter  where  everyone  is  equal,  everyone  free,  and 
everyone  a  fanatic  against  authority.  The  French 
admiral,  therefore,  in  spite  of  his  ships  and  his  guns 
still  lacked  something  to  make  his  fleet  efficient. 

Howe,  seeing  Brest  empty,  proceeded  to  sweep 
the  Atlantic  hi  order  to  find  de  Villaret  Joyeuse, 
and  not  till  the  former  had  got  to  350  miles  west  of 
Ushant,  did  he  sight  the  Brest  fleet.  This  was  in 
the  year  1794,  at  6.30  in  the  morning  of  28th  May, 
the  French  fleet  being  to  the  south-south-east,  a 
long  way  to  windward  and  bearing  down,  with 
t'gallants  set,  towards  the  British.  There  is  a  slight 
variance  in  the  exact  number  of  the  ships  on  each 
side,  but  Howe  himself  gives  it  as  being  twenty-six 
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ships-of-the-line  on  the  French  side  and  twenty-five 
on  the  British.  At  ten  in  the  morning  the  French 
formed  their  ships  in  line-ahead,  though  somewhat 
irregularly,  as  we  can  expect,  judging  by  the  kind  of 
inexperienced  officers  and  unsuitable  material  shipped 
as  seamen.  They  were  now  ten  miles  off  and  on 
the  port  tack,  the  wind  blowing  fresh  from  the  south- 
south-west,  says  James,  and  there  was  a  rough  sea. 
At  10.35.  A.M.  the  British  wore  round  and  came  on 
the  same  tack  as  the  French,  and  passed  them  to 
windward  in  two  columns.  After  having  manoeuvred 
for  some  time,  Howe  gave  chase  and  a  partial  en- 
gagement followed  owing  to  the  French  rear  being 
attacked.  At  10  P.M.  the  "  Revolutionnaire,"  one 
of  the  French  110-gun  ships,  having  carried  away 
her  mizzen  mast,  her  fore  and  main  yards  and  her 
main  topsail  yard,  got  athwart  the  British  "  Auda- 
cious," but  sheered  off  and  drifted  to  leeward.  The 
"  Audacious  "  fought  her  enemy  hardly,  but  being 
herself  crippled  was  eventually  compelled  to  return 
to  Plymouth,  and  the  "  Revolutionnaire  "  was  towed 
into  Rochefort. 

The  following  day — 29th  May — the  fighting  was 
resumed,  but  the  day  after  that,  a  fog  settled  down 
and  enveloped  the  fleets,  so  fighting  was  suspended  ; 
while  the  fog-bells  on  board  the  respective  ships 
sent  a  weird  moaning  across  the  water.  But  during 
the  night  of  31st  May — 1st  June  the  British  stood 
to  the  westward  with  a  moderate  breeze  from  about 
south  by  west,  the  sea  being  smooth.  In  the  morning 
the  French  were  descried  on  the  lee  bow  distant 
five  leagues  to  starboard,  for  their  superior  sailing 
qualities — which  had  sprung  from  years  of  superior 
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naval  architecture — had  enabled  them  to  get  away. 
But  notwithstanding  that  to  the  Englishmen's  know- 
ledge the  French  ships  had  been  damaged,  and  that 
at  least  one  had  been  sent  back  to  port,  they  were 
surprised  when  they  counted  the  enemy  this  morning 
and  found  that  his  number  was  still  twenty-six. 
The  explanation  was  that  during  the  fog  the  French 
admiral,  Nielly,  had  found  de  Villaret  Joyeuse  and 
had  joined  his  three  ships-of-the-line  and  one  seventy- 
four,  whilst  besides  the  "  Revolutionnaire "  three 
other  lame  ducks  had  been  sent  home  under  cover 
of  the  fog  and  night. 

At  7.15.  A.M.,  Howe,  having  gained  the  weather- 
gauge,  made  the  signal  to  attack  the  centre  of  the 
enemy,  and  at  7.30,  that  he  should  pass  through  the 
enemy's  line  and  engage  the  French  to  leeward, 
Howe's  flagship  being  the  "  Queen  Charlotte,"  and 
the  fleets  at  this  time  being  about  four  miles  apart. 
But  officers  and  men  had  been  on  duty  for  three  days 
and  nights  keeping  watch  and  watch,  being  on  the 
qui  vive  for  any  possible  action,  so  the  whole  ships  ' 
companies  were  suffering  from  fatigue.  Howe,  there- 
fore, wisely  hove- to,  and  allowed  his  men  to  go  to 
breakfast;  but  at  8.15  his  ships  were  allowed  to  fill, 
all  sail  was  made,  and  then  he  signalled  that  each 
ship  was  "to  steer  for,  and  independently  engage, 
the  ship  opposite  to  her  in  the  enemy's  line."  At 
nine  o'clock,  then,  behold  the  British  fleet  steering 
in  line-abreast  toward  the  enemy,  which  was  in  line- 
ahead,  extending  from  east  to  west.  "  All  the  French 
ships,"  says  James,  "  were  under  topsails  :  some 
lying  to,  others  backing  and  filling  to  preserve  their 
stations."  At  9.15  the  French  van  opened  fire, 
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and  presently  the  signal  for  close  action  was  given 
by  Howe,  and  the  ships  engaged  pell-mell. 

Howe,  on  the  "  Queen  Charlotte,"  engaged  the 
French  admiral's  flagship,  "  Montagne,"  of  120  guns. 
"  In  less  than  an  hour  after  the  close  action  com- 
menced in  the  centre  " — I  am  quoting  now  from 
Howe's  despatch  to  the  Admiralty — "  the  French 
admiral,  engaged  by  the  "  Queen  Charlotte,"  crowded 
off,  and  was  followed  by  most  of  the  ships  of  his  van 
in  condition  to  carry  sail  after  him,  leaving  with  us 
about  ten  or  twelve  of  his  crippled  or  totally  disabled, 
exclusive  of  one  sunk  in  the  engagement."  But 
the  grandest  duel  of  the  whole  battle  was  that  fought 
between  the  English  "  Brunswick  "  and  the  French 
"  Vengeur."  Both  were  well  matched  for  both  were 
seventy-fours.  It  began  by  the  two  ships  getting 
foul  of  one  another,  so  that  their  great  heavy  anchors, 
which  then,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  till  late  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  were  stowed  on  the  bows  outside 
the  hull,  caught  in  one  another's  channels  and  rigging 
so  neither  ship  could  break  free.  With  a  series 
of  sickening  crashes  the  thick  wooden  walls  pounded 
each  other  as  the  waves  raised  and  dropped  them 
against  each  other.  So  close,  indeed,  were  they  side 
by  side,  that  the  French  could  not  open  the  ports  of 
their  lower  deck,  nor  could  they  use  the  long  handled 
rammers  and  sponges  for  their  guns,  and  thus  most 
of  the  artillery  on  that  deck  was  useless.  The  crew 
of  the  "  Brunswick  "  actually  fired  their  lower  guns 
and  blew  out  the  lids  of  their  ports,  and  they  could 
still  employ  their  artillery,  for  instead  of  the  long 
handles  they  employed  sponges  and  rammers  fitted 
to  flexible  rope.  As  regards  the  lower  deck  the 
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British  certainly  scored  heavily,  although  at  the  bows, 
where  the  distance  between  ship  and  ship  was  greater, 
the  French  were  able  to  use  a  few  of  their  lower-guns, 
and  likewise  at  the  stern  where  the  line  of  the  hull 
curves  inwards. 

But  above  matters  were  different,  for  the  "  Ven- 
geur's "  heavy  carronade,  and  her  superior  musket 
shot,  poured  death  on  to  the  British  crew  sweating 
at  their  guns. 

"  Spars  were  splinter'd,  decks  were  shatter'd, 
Bullets  fell  like  rain : 
Over  mast  and  deck  were  scatter'd 
Blood  and  brains  of  men. 

"  Spars  were  splinter'd  :  decks  were  broken : 
Every  mother's  son — 
Down  they  dropt — no  word  was  spoken — 
Each  beside  his  gun." 

Thus  the  battered  "  Brunswick's  "  guns  were 
almost  silenced :  her  captain,  Harvey,  received  a 
wound  from  which  he  died,  and  many  others  were 
wounded  or  killed  outright.  To  assist  the  "  Vengeur  " 
the  "  Achille  "  approached,  a  ship  also  of  seventy-four 
guns,  intending,  by  laying  herself  alongside  the 
"  Brunswick "  opposite  to  where  the  "  Vengeur  " 
lay,  to  put  the  finishing  death-blows.  But  at  this 
time  the  British  "  Ramillies,"  which  was  commanded 
by  Captain  Hajvey's  brother,  also  came  up,  blazed 
away  at  the  "  Venguer  "  and  carried  away  the  latter's 
entire  masts  with  the  exception  of  the  mizzen.  The 
following  brief  and  somewhat  bald  extract,  which  I 
take  from  the  "  Brunswick's  "  log,  lacks  the  verve  of 
an  imaginative  writer,  but  sailors  are  not  poseurs, 
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and  those  who  have  been  right  into  the  mouth  of 
death  do  not  usually  adorn  their  yarns  with  the 
fripparies  of  verbage  : — 

"  In  breaking  the  enemy's  line  got  on  board  the 
'  Vengeur  '  and  engaged  side  by  side,  our  anchors 
having  hooked  .  .  .  J  past  2,  the  '  Vengeur  '  hauled 
her  colours  down,  and  displayed  a  Union  Jack  over 
her  quarter,  and  hailed  for  quarter  having  struck, 
her  masts  going  soon  after  and  a-sinking." 

After  this  dramatic  struggle,  which  was  witnessed 
by  the  whole  fleet,  the  action  ended.  Six  other 
prizes  had  been  taken  by  the  British,  and  the  French 
admiral  made  off.  Most  of  our  own  ships  were  in 
a  sorry  plight,  and  the  crews  that  still  survived  were 
worn  out  with  exhaustion  of  that  and  the  previous 
nights  and  days.  With  sore  eyes  and  tired,  over- 
wrought bodies  they  were  not  sorry  for  the  respite  ; 
both  the  French  and  the  English  claiming  the  fight 
as  a  victory. 

Howe  has  been  much  criticised  for  allowing  some 
of  the  French  dismasted  ships  to  get  away,  and  it  has 
been  urged  against  him  that  he  should  have  renewed 
the  attack.  But  it  has  been  pointed  out  in  his  defence 
that  he  was  already  physically  worn  out,  that  he  was 
no  longer  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  only  two  years 
short  of  the  allotted  span  said  to  be  man's  limit : 
and  at  the  same  time,  even  if  he  were  twenty-eight 
instead  of  sixty-eight,  five  days  of  hard  sailing  and 
fighting  were  enough  to  tax  the  resources  of  any 
human  frame  and  nerves.  As  to  the  tactics  which 
he  employed,  it  is  certainly  curious  to  notice  that 
although  he  formed  his  fleet  in  line-abreast  and 
succeeded  in  disabling  the  enemy's  rear,  forcing 
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their  van  and  centre  to  bear  away  to  support  their 
rear,  yet  this  ship-to-ship  attack  was  certainly  sug- 
gestive of  earlier  days,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  it  was  resolved  on  because  Howe  knew  perfectly 
well  that  with  such  crews  as  the  French  had  on 
board  their  ships,  each  individual  French  man-of-war, 
in  respect  of  gunnery  and  competency,  was  inferior 
to  each  single  British  ship.  It  is  also  asserted  that 
several  of  Howe's  captains  had,  either  through  lack 
of  judgment  or  lack  of  nerve,  behaved  indifferently 
in  carrying  out  his  orders.  And  it  is  fitting  here  to 
point  out  that  the  type  of  fighting  instructions  that 
we  mentioned  as  having  been  issued  by  Russel  in 
1691,  and  continued  till  after  the  Battle  of  the  Saints 
in  1782,  were  superseded  very  shortly  after  the  latter 
date.  It  was  Lord  Howe — by  the  way  he  was  made 
a  marquis  after  the  battle  of  the  Glorious  First  of 
June  that  we  have  just  watched — it  was  Lord  Howe 
who  caused  the  change  and  completely  revolutionised 
the  method,  so  that  now  the  basis  of  the  new  tactical 
code  was  no  longer  the  Fighting  Instructions  but 
the  Signal  Book.  In  fact,  instead  of  the  signals  being 
secondary  to  the  instructions,  the  instructions  be- 
came secondary  to  the  signal  book.  In  1790  these 
fighting  instructions  took  a  second  form,  in  the  shape 
of  a  new  code  of  signals,  and  upon  this  tactical  system 
were  based  all  the  great  actions  of  the  Nelson  period. 
This  code  continued,  indeed,  until  the  year  1816, 
when  an  entirely  new  signal  book  appeared,  which  was 
based  on  Sir  Home  Popham's  code,  the  latter  having 
been  in  use  already  for  a  number  of  years  for  "  tele- 
graphing." It  is  worth  remembering  that  the  Popham 
code  was  employed  for  making  Nelson's  historic 
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signal  at  Trafalgar.  In  this  connection  there  is  an 
interesting  reference  in  a  letter  written  by  one  of 
Nelson's  officers,  a  Captain  Blackwood,  to  the  latter's 
wife,  two  days  before  Trafalgar,  where  he  says,  "  At 
this  moment  we  are  within  four  miles  of  the  Enemy, 
and  talking  to  Lord  Nelson  by  means  of  Sir  H. 
Popham's  signals,  though  so  distant,  but  repeated 
along  by  the  rest  of  the  Frigates  of  this  Squadron." 
But  Howe's  tactics  at  the  Glorious  First  of  June  are 
illustrative  of  the  prevailing  ideal  in  the  British 
admirals  of  this  time.  Although  they  appreciated 
the  more  modern  development  and  showed  it  by 
sailing  in  line-abreast,  yet  their  science  ended  just 
at  that  point.  From  there  the  rest  of  the  battle,  as 
Mr  Corbett  has  pointed  out,  became  confused  and 
haphazard,  because  having  employed  formality  for 
getting  at  the  enemy,  the  British  admirals  then 
resorted  to  their  own  initiative  for  actual  fighting. 

We  may  pass  but  lightly  over  the  next  few  naval 
events.  In  the  same  year  as  the  Glorious  First  of 
June,  the  English  captured  Martinique ;  a  year  later 
the  Dutch  declared  war  again ;  and  in  1795,  also, 
Lord  Bridport,  off  the  port  of  Lorient,  with  fourteen 
ships-of-the-line,  beat  twelve  of  the  French,  but  after 
chasing  them  for  four  days,  only  three  of  the  enemy 
were  taken  as  prizes,  for  Bridport,  like  Byng  and 
others,  found  responsibility  a  burden  too  grievous  to 
be  borne.  And  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  that 
though  we  lost  Santa  Lucia  we  gained  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  from  the  Dutch. 

It  was  in  1796  that  Hotham  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
John  Jervis,  and  in  him  Nelson  found  a  chief  much 
nearer  to  his  own  ideal  than  in  the  first  mentioned. 


JOHN   JEKVIS,    KAKI,   OK   ST.  VINCKNT.      HORN,    1734  ;     D1KU,    1823. 

Nelson's  famous  chief  at  the  Battle  of  St.  Vincent,  17^7,  when  the  Mediterranean 
Fleet  vanquished  the  Spaniards.  For  this  service  Jervis  received  an  earldom.  The 
illustration  is  from  a  mezzotint  by  J.  Raphael  Smith. 
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We  have  little  enough  room  to  attempt  a  character 
sketch  of  one  of  England's  very  greatest  admirals.  If 
the  reader  will  think  of  Jervis  as  possessing,  like  Nelson, 
a  positive  mania  for  duty,  as  an  exceedingly  stern 
disciplinarian,  who  was  more  respected  than  loved, 
who  struck  terror  as  much  into  his  own  men  as  the 
enemy,  a  disciplinarian  and  a  martinet  of  the  severest 
type,  bluff,  unfeeling,  where  Nelson  would  have  been 
considerate,  contemptuous  of  the  incompetent,  yet 
for  all  that  not  blinded  towards  merit  in  others — it 
will  be  possible  to  gauge  fairly  accurately  the  kind  of 
commander-in-chief  that  Nelson  was  now  to  serve 
under. 

The  French  and  Spanish  were  now  allied  again ; 
Corsica  and  Elba  had  been  taken  away  from  us,  and 
matters  had  become  so  unbearable  for  the  English 
that  Jervis  was  compelled  to  withdraw  altogether 
from  the  Mediterranean  and  abide  by  Gibraltar. 
This  was  at  the  end  of  1796.  The  year  following, 
the  French  were  again  contemplating  an  invasion  of 
Ireland.  The  fleets  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland 
were  to  join  hands  off  Brest,  and  then  together  sweep 
the  English  from  the  Channel.  In  the  south,  "  Nelson's 
mind/'  says  Southey,  "  had  long  been  irritated  and 
depressed  by  the  fear  that  a  general  action  would 
take  place  before  he  could  join  Jervis."  Returning 
from  Porto  Ferrajo  with  a  convoy  for  Gibraltar,  he 
then  proceeded  west  to  look  for  his  admiral.  He  had 
looked  into  Cartagena,  but  the  Spanish  fleet  had 
gone,  yet  off  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
he  sailed  at  night  through  the  midst  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  and  hurried  on  with  all  sail  to  warn  Jervis.  He 
found  him  off  Cape  St  Vincent — Drake's  old  waiting 
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place — on  13th  February  1797,  and  gave  him  the 
news  in  time  to  prepare  for  action,  so  that,  when 
the  fight  began  on  St  Valentine's  Day,  the  British 
admiral  was  ready  for  them,  and  the  famous  Battle 
of  St  Vincent  was  to  become  another  of  those  events 
heavy  with  history.  Jervis  now  ordered  Nelson  to 
shift  his  broad  pendant  on  board  the  "  Captain," 
a  '74,  and  having  prepared  for  action,  the  fleet 
were  ordered  during  the  night  to  keep  in  close 
order.  At  daybreak,  the  enemy  were  sighted  in  two 
divisions  heading  for  Cadiz. 

The  British  force  comprised  two  ships  of  100  guns, 
two  of  90,  two  of  98,  eight  of  74,  and  one  of  64.  That 
was  the  total  of  her  ships-of-the-line.  In  addition 
there  were  four  frigates,  a  sloop  and  a  cutter.  The 
Spaniards  had  one  four-decker  of  136  guns,  six 
three-deckers  of  112,  two  84's,  eighteen  74's,  in 
all  twenty-seven  ships-of-the-line  with  ten  frigates 
and  a  brig.  Reckoning  up  the  number  of  Spanish 
guns  they  had  actually  1054  more  than  us,  so  in 
no  way  could  they  be  regarded  as  an  inferior  foe. 
Their  biggest  ship  was  the  "  Santissima  Trinidad," 
which  had  over  30  more  guns  than  the  British 
"  Victory."  The  Spanish  admiral,  Don  Joseph  de 
Cordova,  had  learned  from  an  American  nine  days 
before  that  the  English  had  only  nine  ships,  which 
was  true  at  that  time,  for  a  reinforcement  had  sub- 
sequently been  made.  But  acting  upon  the  informa- 
tion received  the  Spanish  commander  waxed  confident 
and  foolishly  allowed  his  fleet  to  be  scattered,  so  that 
when  it  was  sighted  it  was  in  two  divisions  some 
distance  apart.  Before  the  Spaniards  were  observed 
their  advent  was  foretold,  for  a  fog  hung  over  the  sea, 
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and  the  Spaniards  were  firing  signal  guns.  But  Jervis, 
as  soon  as  it  cleared  and  he  perceived  their  formation, 
instantly  resolved  to  pass  between  the  two  divisions 
in  single  line-ahead,  separate  them  thoroughly  and 
then  concentrate  on  the  one  division  which  was  much 
larger  than  the  other. 

As  to  the  character  and  abilities  of  the  British 
officers  we  have  already  a  working  knowledge.  As  to 
the  Spanish  officers  let  Southey  speak.  He  says 
that  their  general  incapacity  was  "  so  well  known 
that  in  a  pasquinade,  which  about  this  time  appeared 
in  Madrid,  wherein  the  different  orders  of  the  State 
were  advertised  for  sale,  the  greater  part  of  the  sea- 
officers,  with  all  their  equipment,  were  offered  as  a 
gift :  and  it  was  added  that  any  person  who  would 
please  to  take  them,  should  receive  a  handsome 
gratuity."  But  we  need  not  separate  the  reader 
long  from  the  actual  fighting.  After  Jervis,  by  carry- 
ing a  press  of  sail,  had  come  up  with  the  enemy,  and 
had  passed  through  their  fleet,  he  tacked  and  cut  off 
nine  of  their  ships  from  the  main  body.  This  done, 
he  directed  his  attack  towards  the  main  body,  and 
made  the  signal  to  his  line-of-battle  to  "  tack  in 
succession,"  that  is  to  say,  each  ship  had  to  reach 
that  point  where  the  "  Culloden  "  had  tacked  and 
then  go  about.  Nelson's  ship  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
British  line,  and  with  his  readiness  to  take  in  a  situa- 
tion at  a  glance,  he  saw  that  Jervis  had  made  a  tactical 
mistake  :  the  future  hero  of  Trafalgar  showed  that  he 
was  emphatically  one  of  those  great  men  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  take  upon  himself  responsibility, 
as  we  shall  see.  For,  realising  that  the  Spaniards  were 
now  bearing  up  before  the  wind  with  the  intention 
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of  forming  their  line,  he  had  the  genius  and  the  pluck — 
totally  unauthorised  and  disobeying  orders — to  wear 
his  ship  out  of  line,  and  little  though  she  was,  to  shove 
her  up  hi  the  very  path  of  the  oncoming  Spaniards. 
Instantly  the  mighty  "  Santissima  Trinidad  "  with 
her  hundred  and  thirty  guns,  the  "  San  Joseph  "  with 
her  hundred  and  twelve,  the  "  Salvador  del  Mundo  " 
with  the  same  number,  and  four  other  ships,  began  to 
pour  flaming  horror  into  the  "  Captain."  But  Nelson 
kept  on  —  fought  bravely,  doggedly,  a  single  ship 
against  wicked  odds,  until  Troubridge  in  the 
"Culloden,"  and  CoUingwood  in  the  "  ExceUent " 
came  to  assist  him.  For  that  incident  alone  Nelson 
made  himself  worthy  to  go  down  to  posterity 
as  a  hero.  It  showed  the  mark  of  a  keen 
tactician  as  well  as  revealing  the  character  of  a 
courageous  and  enterprising  officer.  From  then  the 
fight  raged  furiously.  Whilst  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
were  blazing  away  at  each  other  and  the  sea  was 
covered  with  a  shroud  of  smoke,  a  Spanish  ship  luffed 
up,  and  seeing  that  the  "  Captain  "  was  now  an  utter 
wreck,  with  her  foretopmast  gone,  her  wheel  shot  away, 
and  "  not  a  sail,  shroud,  or  rope  "  left,  came  alongside 
her.  But  Nelson  gallantly  ordered  his  men  to  board 
the  enemy,  himself  accompanying  them.  The  Spanish 
officers — like  gallant  gentlemen  ! — had  locked  them- 
selves in  their  cabins,  firing  pistols  out  of  the  windows, 
but  the  doors  were  soon  forced,  the  poop  was  quickly 
captured  ;  at  the  break  of  the  forecastle  Nelson  received 
the  swords  of  several  Spanish  officers,  presently  the 
entire  ship  had  surrendered,  and  before  long  the 
enemy  had  decided  that  it  was  useless  to  continue 
the  action.  As  soon  as  this  was  observed  Nelson  went 
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on  board  the  British  admiral's  flagship,  where  the  un- 
emotional Jervis,  the  harsh  disciplinarian,  the  man 
without  fine  feelings,  received  him  on  the  quarter-deck, 
took  him  in  his  arms  and  said  he  could  not  adequately 
thank  him.  It  was  the  conduct  which  we  should 
have  expected  to  have  been  shown  by  one  great  man 
towards  another  not  less  illustrious. 

So  much  for  the  bright  side  of  the  Navy  in  this  year. 
But  not  many  weeks  after — 15th  April — the  first  of  a 
series  of  mutinies  broke  out.  They  never  occurred 
on  any  ship  of  Nelson's,  for,  to  quote  his  own  phrase, 
they  were  ever  "  a  band  of  brothers  "  on  shipboard. 
The  first  mutiny  was  at  Spithead,  as  Bridport  was 
about  to  take  his  fleet  to  sea.  What  the  causes  were 
are  readily  seen  from  a  letter  written  two  days  after 
the  event  by  a  Lieutenant  Philip  Beaver  on  board  the 
"  Monarch/'  Portsmouth.  The  latter  states  that  the 
men  were  "  not  dissatisfied  with  their  officers  or  the 
service,  but  are  determined  to  have  an  increase  of  pay, 
because  it  has  not  been  increased  since  the  time  of 
Charles  the  First,  and  that  everything  since  that 
period  has  risen  50  per  cent.,  that  no  attention  had 
been  paid  to  their  petitions,  and  that,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Lord  Howe,  they  were  forced  to  pursue  the 
present  measures."  Eventually  the  statements  were 
seen  to  be  well  founded,  and  the  men  were  pardoned. 
A  similar  occurrence  took  place  on  7th  May,  and  they 
too  were  pardoned.  Six  days  later  another  mutiny 
broke  out  at  the  Nore,  and  the  same  month  among 
Admiral  Duncan's  fleet  off  the  Texel,  and  even  in 
Jervis 's  fleet  off  Cadiz,  in  the  squadron  at  the  Cape 
and  the  West  Indies.  We  have  no  room  to  describe 
the  drastic  measures  which  such  a  man  as  Jervis  took 
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to  quell  his  own  affair,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
last  symptom  of  this  disease  was  eradicated.  To-day 
the  lot  of  the  sailor  in  His  Majesty's  service  is  not 
cursed  by  the  grievances  which  undoubtedly  did 
obtain  at  the  time  of  this  outbreak. 

Nelson  was  now  appointed  to  the  "  Theseus,"  lately 
arrived  from  England  with  a  crew  who  had  been 
mutineers.  Nelson  had  not  been  aboard  long  before 
he  found  a  piece  of  paper  on  the  quarter-deck,  signed  in 
the  name  of  the  ship's  company,  beginning,  "  Success 
attend  Admiral  Nelson,"  in  which  they  expressed 
themselves  as  happy  and  comfortable,  ready  to  shed 
every  drop  of  blood  in  their  veins  to  support  Nelson 
and  his  captain.  After  being  engaged  in  the  bom- 
bardment of  Cadiz,  Nelson  was  sent  to  Teneriffe 
where  the  rich  Spanish  treasure-ships  still  continued 
to  call,  and  it  was  whilst  landing  that  he  received  a 
shot  through  his  right  elbow,  which  subsequently  had 
to  be  amputated.  As  to  the  attack  on  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  treasure-ships  it  proved  a  failure. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  Admiral  Duncan,  whose 
name  we  mentioned  just  now,  beat  the  Dutch  admiral, 
de  Winter,  and  destroyed  the  Dutch  fleet,  which  for 
years  had  been  a  serious  menace  to  England.  Duncan 
had  spent  some  time  watching  off  the  Texel,  but  as 
usual  the  wily  Dutchman  declined  to  come  out. 
At  last  history  repeated  itself  again  on  this  coast : 
for  Duncan  had  to  come  home  temporarily  for  a  refit, 
so  de  Winter  stole  out  bound  for  the  meeting-place 
already  mentioned  at  Brest.  Unhappily  for  him  he 
was  sighted  by  a  British  frigate,  which  hurried  into 
Yarmouth  and  brought  Duncan  out  speedily.  The 
latter  encountered  his  foe  off  Camperdown,  on  the  Dutch 
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coast.  In  vain  did  de  Winter  try  to  lead  him  among 
the  dangerous  shoals,  as  the  Frenchman  years  before 
had  tried  the  same  game  with  Hawke  in  Quiberon  Bay. 
At  last  Duncan,  in  his  "  Venerable,"  made  for  the  Dutch 
flagship  "  Vryheid,"  and  one  of  the  old-fashioned  fights 
at  close  quarters  ensued.  Several  times  the  "  Vener- 
able 's "  flag  was  shot  away,  but  each  time  it  was 
nailed  again  to  the  masthead.  Finally,  the  "  Vryheid," 
utterly  damaged  beyond  repair,  struck  her  flag,  and 
upon  this  the  rest  of  the  enemy  followed  suit. 

Nelson  had  recovered  from  his  wound  by  now,  and 
early  hi  1798  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  "  Vanguard," 
being  ordered  to  join  Jervis,  since  created  Earl  St 
Vincent.  The  French  were  known  to  be  unusually 
active  at  Toulon,  and  it  was  necessary  to  know  what 
they  were  contemplating.  St  Vincent  accordingly 
detached  him  with  a  small  squadron  to  discover  what 
plans  Buonaparte  was  maturing.  He  found  forty- 
four  ships  of  war  as  well  as  two  hundred  transports 
were  being  got  ready  in  the  French  port  for  embark- 
ing 36,000  men,  so  he  sent  a  sloop  to  warn  St  Vincent, 
and  himself  waited  in  the  Gulf,  of  Lyons  where  his  fleet 
was  caught  in  a  very  severe  gale — how  severe  may 
be  read  from  the  letters  sent  home  afterwards  by 
Nelson  and  certain  other  officers.  The  "  Vanguard  " 
herself  was  dismasted  and  almost  wrecked  on  Sardinia, 
but  she  was  refitted  and  returned  to  Toulon,  when, 
of  course,  it  was  found  that  the  French  fleet  had 
departed.  Somehow  he  guessed  that  their  destina- 
tion was  Egypt.  But  the  delay  had  enabled  him  to 
take  water  aboard  and  to  be  reinforced  by  the  best 
of  St  Vincent's  ships. 

Nelson  now  learnt  that  the  French  had  taken  Malta, 
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and  afterwards  that  they  had  gone  to  the  eastward. 
That  must  be  to  Egypt,  he  reasoned,  so  thither  he  also 
proceeded  under  all  sail.  But  arrived  at  Alexandria 
he  found  they  were  not  there,  so  he  coasted  along  by 
Syria,  and  then  northward  to  Caramania,  and  finally 
made  for  Syracuse,  Sicily.  He  had  been  completely 
baffled,  and  he  said,  "  I  cannot  to  this  moment  learn, 
beyond  vague  conjecture,  where  the  French  fleet  are 
gone  to."  He  was  becoming  very  irritated  by  all  this 
fruitless  chase,  and  started  off  again.  Off  the  Gulf 
of  Coron,  Troubridge  came  up  and  informed  him  that 
the  French  had  been  seen  four  weeks  since  steering  to 
the  south-east  for  Candia,  so  Nelson  determined  to  sail 
straight  again  for  Alexandria. 

On  1st  August  he  came  in  sight  of  the  port, 
crowded  with  ships  and  the  tricolour  flying  upon  the 
walls.  He  found  the  French  fleet  drawn  up  in  Aboukir 
Bay  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  one  end  of  which  was 
in  close  proximity  to  a  promontory  that  formed  one 
end  of  the  bay.  The  headmost  French  vessel  was  as 
close  as  possible  to  a  shoal  on  the  north-west,  the  rest 
of  the  fleet  forming  a  curve  along  the  line  of  deep 
water,  so  as  not  to  be  turned  by  any  means  in  the 
south-west.  The  position  here  was,  in  fact,  just  as 
strong  as  possible,  the  neighbourhood  by  reason  of 
the  presence  of  shoals  requiring  very  cautious  pilotage 
when  ships  of  the  size  of  the  English  and  French  drew 
so  much  water.  As  to  the  strength  of  the  opposing 
fleets,  the  French  had  thirteen  ships-of-the-line  and 
four  frigates  ;  the  English  had  the  same  number 
of  ships-of-the-line  and  one  50-gun  ship.  Other- 
wise all  the  English  ships  were  74's,  whilst  the 
French  had  three  80-gun  ships,  and  one  three- 
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decker  of  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Reckoning  up 
the  number  of  guns  which  opposed  each  other,  the 
French  could  fire  1196  against  the  English  1012.  The 
advantage  therefore  was  clearly  on  the  French  side. 

We  spoke  of  Nelson  and  his  officers  being  a  band  of 
brothers.  This  relationship  was  no  empty  sentiment : 
it  was  essentially  practical,  and  during  the  whole 
of  this  pursuit  he  had,  whenever  possible,  summoned 
his  captains  on  board  the  "  Vanguard  "  and  explained 
to  them  his  ideas.  As  afterwards,  before  Trafalgar, 
so  here  on  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  he  gave  his 
colleagues  a  general  idea  of  the  plan  he  was  to  put 
into  action.  As  he  came  up  to  the  enemy  he  took 
the  situation  in  at  once,  as  he  had  displayed  his  in- 
tuitive genius  at  St  Vincent.  There  the  French  line 
was  riding  to  its  anchors,  with  shoals  too  close  to  make 
the  work  of  Nelson's  ships  either  easy  or  free  from  grave 
anxiety.  But  he  reasoned  that  where  the  French 
had  allowed  themselves  room  to  swing,  so  there  was 
water  enough  for  the  English  ships  to  anchor.  His 
plan,  then,  was  to  anchor  outside  the  French  line,  and 
station  his  ships  as  far  as  he  was  able,  one  on  the 
seaward  bow  and  one  on  the  seaward  quarter  of 
each  of  the  enemy's  vessels. 

As  the  English  advanced,  the  enemy  opened  fire  from 
the  batteries  on  the  island,  as  well  as  from  the  star- 
board side  of  the  whole  line  of  French  ships.  Thus, 
the  ships  in  Nelson's  van  received  a  hot  welcome,  what 
time  the  men  aloft  were  busy  on  the  yards  stowing 
canvas,  and  the  men  below  making  ready  to  let  go 
anchor,  so  there  was  no  immediate  response  from  the 
English  guns.  The  enemy  also  endeavoured,  by  means 
of  a  brig,  to  tempt  Nelson  towards  a  dangerous  shoal 
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by  the  island  of  Bekier,  but  the  admiral  was  up  to  all 
such  tricks  as  those.  To  seaward,  then,  were  the 
English  men-of-war,  next  came  the  French,  then  a 
space  of  sea,  and  then  the  shore.  Captain  Foley,  in  the 
"  Goliath,"  was  allowed  to  lead  the  way  with  a  few 
ships,  so  as  to  get  in  between  the  shore  and  the  French, 
so  that  the  latter  were  now  between  two  fires  after 
Nelson's  seaward  line  had  brought  up.  Hood  followed 
Foley  in  the  "  Zealous,"  and  in  twelve  minutes  dis- 
abled the  French  "  Guerrier."  The  English  captains 
had  skilfully  worked  their  ships  round  between  the 
enemy's  van  and  the  edge  of  the  shoal.  There  was  no 
time  to  waste  as  Nelson  had  realised,  for  with  the 
enemy  already  drawn  up  in  a  strong  position,  and  the 
daylight  fast  running  out,  it  was  not  a  pleasant 
prospect  for  these  heavy  ships  threading  their  way 
among  the  shoals  and  sounding  with  their  lead  all  the 
time,  smelling  their  way,  so  so  speak,  into  deep  water. 
However,  the  vessels  that  accompanied  Foley  got  round 
to  the  landward  side  in  safety,  whilst  Nelson's 
"Vanguard,"  the  "Minotaur,"  "  Bellerophon," 
"  Defence,"  and  "  Majestic "  on  the  seaward  side 
were  soon  ready  to  let  their  anchors  go  splashing  into 
the  water  and  allow  their  cables  to  run  out.  Having 
veered  out  half  a  cable  the  "  Vanguard  "  opened  a 
tremendous  fire,  but  in  a  few  minutes  every  man 
stationed  at  the  first  six  of  her  guns  in  the  forward  end 
of  the  deck  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  The  fight 
commenced  at  6.30  P.M.  Half  an  hour  later  darkness 
had  floated  down  over  the  Egyptian  sea,  and  only  the 
crude  lights  that  flashed  from  the  contending  guns  lit 
up  the  night  and  made  the  darkness  seem  darker  still. 
Meanwhile  Troubridge's  "  Culloden,"  in  spite  of  his 
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careful  use  of  the  sounding  lead,  had  run  ashore  as  the 
light  failed.  Although  the  last  cast  of  the  lead  gave 
him  eleven  fathoms  the  water  shoaled  so  suddenly  that 
he  was  soon  hard  aground  and  had  to  remain,  but  he 
was  able  to  warn  his  two  next  astern  from  following 
into  the  danger. 

The  fight  was  now  raging.  Within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  from  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  first  two 
ships  of  the  French  line  had  been  dismasted,  and  at 
8.30  P.M.  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  were  taken  pos- 
session of,  so  already  victory  was  assured.  But  mean- 
while Nelson  himself  had  been  badly  wounded  in  the 
head,  and  some  expected  that  he  was  dead.  Declining 
to  have  his  wounds  attended  to  before  the  surgeon  had 
seen  to  his  men  already  injured,  Nelson,  with  his  usual 
nobleness  of  mind  and  unselfishness  for  the  sufferings 
of  others ;  in  spite  of  excruciating  pain,  after  being 
carried  below,  actually  returned  to  the  deck  unassisted 
and  unnoticed,  when  he  heard  that  the  enemy's 
"  Orient  "  was  on  fire,  and  promptly  sent  boats  away  to 
rescue  her  survivors.  If  it  is  the  mark  of  a  gentleman 
that  he  never  fails  to  consider  the  feelings  of  others, 
how  highly  shall  we  regard  so  gallant  an  admiral,  badly 
wounded,  but  obsessed  with  the  one  intention  of 
relieving  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow  men,  friends  and 
foes  alike  ? 

The  "  Orient  "  blazed  on,  throwing  sparks  up  into 
the  dark  sky,  lighting  up  the  sea,  and  throwing  a 
weird,  yellow  gleam  over  the  two  fleets.  But  about 
ten  o'clock  she  suddenly  blew  up,  with  such  a  shock 
that  was  felt  in  every  one  of  the  fighting  ships.  And  on 
the  battle  raged  during  the  night,  so  that  at  daybreak 
there  were  only  two  French  ships,  the  "  Guillaume 
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Tell  "  and  the  "  Genereux,"  whose  colours  were  still 
flying.  These  were  in  the  rear  of  the  French  line,  so, 
cutting  their  cables,  they  escaped,  but  later  they  were 
captured.  Finally,  it  was  reckoned  that  out  of  thirteen 
sail-of-the-line,  nine  had  been  taken,  two  were  burned, 
and  one  of  the  four  frigates  had  been  sunk,  whilst 
yet  another  had  been  burned  by  her  own  captain, 
who,  preferring  life  to  a  glorious  death,  had  hauled 
down  her  colours  and  escaped  to  the  shore  with  most  of 
his  crew  in  one  of  the  ship's  boats.  Such  was  the 
magnificent  victory  of  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  glorious 
and  complete,  decisive  and  annihilating.  And  then, 
after  all  that  long  time  of  the  bellowing  of  loud  guns,  of 
the  crashing  of  masts  and  yards  tumbling  down  into  the 
sea;  of  the  wild,  hoarse  cheers  of  the  deep- throated 
seamen  as  they  had  welcomed  the  series  of  victories, 
there  came  over  the  whole  scene,  as  the  smoke  curled 
to  leeward,  a  silence  and  deep  universal  stillness  with 
dramatic  contrast  to  the  last  few  hours,  yet  as  eloquent 
in  its  peacefulness  as  all  the  clashing  and  booming 
which  had  preceded  it.  For  as  soon  as  the  conquest 
was  completed,  that  same  little  one-eyed,  one-armed, 
wounded  man  had  sent  his  orders  through  the  fleet 
that  every  ship  was  to  return  thanksgiving  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  blessing  on  His  Majesty's  arms.  Men  who 
had  spent  the  whole  night  risking  death  and  fighting 
for  their  lives,  dishevelled  and  dirty  with  sweat  and 
grime,  stood  bareheaded  side  by  side  with  their  officers 
and  the  French  prisoners  as  well.  And  while  the  people 
ashore  marvelled  at  this  sudden  stillness,  those  who 
were  now  hi  the  hands  of  the  English  and  had  barely 
come  out  of  hell's  mouth  knew  and  understood.  It 
was  no  wonder  they  observed,  writes  Southey,  that 
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such  order  was  preserved  in  the  British  Navy,  when 
the  minds  of  our  men  could  be  impressed  with  such 
sentiments  after  so  great  a  victory  and  at  a  moment 
of  such  confusion. 

Nelson  well  deserved  the  peerage  and  the  pension 
for  life  which  were  granted  him  ;  for  the  Battle  of  the 
Nile  was  not  so  much  the  defeat  of  a  certain  French 
fleet.  It  meant  the  thwarting  of  Napoleon  from  Egypt 
and  the  preservation  of  India  from  the  hands  of  this 
ambitious  modern  Alexander.  Nelson  knew,  or 
guessed,  that  Bombay  was  the  real  objective  of  the 
French,  and  immediately  after  the  victory  sent  one  of 
his  officers  overland  with  letters  to  the  Governor  of 
Bombay.  When,  after  the  fight,  Collingwood,  Nelson's 
old  friend,  wrote  to  offer  him  his  congratulations,  he 
was  not  far  wrong  when  he  referred  to  this  battle  as 
"  the  most  decisive,  and  in  its  consequences  perhaps  the 
most  important  to  Europe  that  was  ever  won  "  ;  for,  if 
ever  a  man  made  history  whilst  remaining  on  board 
ship,  that  was  the  Nelson  whom  we  Britons  love.  "  It 
may  justly  be  said,"  wrote  Admiral  Lord  Hood,  who, 
if  anyone,  was  capable  of  forming  a  just  estimate, 
"  that  your  Lordship  has  preserved  from  anarchy, 
distress,  and  misery,  the  greatest  part  of  Europe." 
"  I  had  the  happiness  to  command  a  Band  of  Brothers  : 
therefore  night  was  to  my  advantage.  Each  knew  his 
duty,  and  I  was  sure  that  each  would  feel  for  a  French 
ship,"  was  Nelson's  modest  way  of  explaining  how  the 
victory  was  obtained. 

The  Battle  of  the  Nile  had  been  fought  on  the  1st 
and  2nd  of  August  1798.  Two  years  later  Nelson 
returned  to  England,  but  on  1st  January  1801,  he 
was  appointed  Vice- Admiral  of  the  Blue.  The  sue- 
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cess  of  England,  and  the  position  which  she  now 
occupied,  by  right  of  conquest,  as  mistress  of  the  seas, 
aroused  the  hot  jealousy  of  other  continental  powers. 
For  this  reason  a  kind  of  union  was  formed  under  the 
name  of  an  armed  neutrality  by  Russia,  Sweden, 
Prussia  and  Denmark.  But  there  is  always  something 
suspicious  in  such  an  organisation  as  this,  and  it  was 
believed  in  England  that  this  was  but  the  preliminary 
to  an  alliance  with  France,  so  a  fleet  was  to  be  sent  to 
Denmark.  Lord  St  Vincent  was  now  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  he  sent  Nelson  as  second  in 
command  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker  to  the  Baltic.  When 
Nelson  joined  his  fleet  at  Yarmouth,  he  soon  saw  what 
kind  of  a  chief  he  would  have  to  serve  under.  He  found 
the  admiral  "  a  little  nervous  about  dark  nights  and 
fields  of  ice,"  mentions  Nelson's  biographer.  On 
12th  March  the  fleet  got  under  weigh  and  proceeded 
north.  But  Nelson  was  not  happy  on  this  expedition. 
"  I  experienced  in  the  Sound  the  misery  of  having  the 
honour  of  our  country  entrusted  to  a  set  of  pilots  who 
have  no  other  thought  than  to  keep  the  ships  clear  of 
danger,  and  their  own  silly  heads  clear  of  shot/'  An 
attack  was  formed  against  Copenhagen,  where  the 
water  was  very  shallow,  but  after  a  daring  fight, 
causing  heavy  loss  on  both  sides,  every  ship  that  was 
opposed  to  Nelson  was  destroyed,  including  six  ships- 
of-the-line,  for  the  matter  had  been  entrusted  by  Hyde 
Parker  to  the  hero  of  the  Nile.  The  nett  result  of  this 
battle  of  Copenhagen  was  that  the  victory  caused  the 
entire  dissolution  of  the  so-called  armed  neutrality,  and 
in  1802,  France,  being  wearied  of  war,  signed  with 
England  the  Peace  of  Amiens. 

In  effect  this  treaty  became  little  more  than  an 
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armistice,  and  war  was  soon  seen  again  to  be  inevit- 
able. In  1 804  war  was  declared  against  both  France  and 
Spain.  In  1 803  Nelson,  now  Commander-in-Chief  in  the 
Mediterranean,  had  been  engaged  in  blockading  the 
French  at  Toulon,  and  in  the  spring  of  1805,  after  the 
French  fleet  had  escaped,  he  had  chased  them  every- 
where, but  at  last  deemed  it  time  to  return  to  the  English 
Channel.  For  Villeneuve  had  made  for  Cadiz,  and  then 
for  the  West  Indies.  Napoleon  was  contemplating 
his  invasion  of  England,  and  for  this  purpose  had  allied 
himself  with  Spain,  his  plan  being  as  follows.  He 
thought  by  sending  his  fleet  to  the  West  Indies  he 
would  be  able  to  entice  Nelson  thither.  If  the  French 
fleet  were  successful,  it  was  then  to  return  to  Europe, 
unite  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  next  proceed  to  the 
English  Channel.  At  Boulogne  Napoleon  had  got 
together  a  huge  army,  and  with  Nelson  away  and 
crushed,  as  he  hoped,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Spanish-French  fleet,  he  expected  to  transport  this 
mighty  army  to  the  shores  of  Albion. 

But  what  happened  may  be  summed  up  thus. 
Villeneuve  certainly  did  escape  from  Toulon,  as  just 
mentioned,  and  reached  the  West  Indies,  but  the  Brest 
fleet  which  should  have  joined  him  there  had  been 
unable  to  break  through  the  English  blockade.  There- 
fore Villeneuve  returned  to  Ferrol  as  fast  as  he  could, 
though  even  then  he  had  to  encounter  Sir  Robert 
Calder's  English  squadron,  and  lost  two  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  that  had  joined  him.  From  Ferrol  Villeneuve 
escaped  to  Cadiz,  whilst  meanwhile  the  greater  part 
of  the  English  fleet  was  hovering  about  off  Brest. 
Thus  Napoleon's  schemes  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, and  his  camp  at  Boulogne  was  broken  up.  On 
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29th  September  of  that  ever  memorable  year  of  1805, 
Nelson  joined  his  fleet  off  Cadiz  and  began  again  to 
look  for  Villeneuve.  He  found  him  at  last  off  Cape 
Trafalgar  ;  and  what  followed  is  within  the  knowledge 
of  every  English  speaking  child  the  world  over. 

Nelson,  nobody  more  than  he,  fully  realised  the  deep 
seriousness  of  the  task  before  him,  and  before  leaving 
England  he  had  bestowed  meticulous  care  on  the 
necessary  preparations.  Writing  to  a  friend  but  a 
fortnight  before  the  engagement,  whilst  still  cruising 
west  of  Cadiz,  he  wrote  :  "I  verily  believe  the  country 
will  soon  be  put  to  some  expense  for  my  account,  either 
a  monument,  or  a  new  pension  and  honours  :  for  I 
have  not  the  very  smallest  doubt  but  that  in  a  very 
few  days,  almost  hours,  will  put  us  in  a  battle.  ...  I 
am  very,  very,  very  anxious  for  its  arrival,  for  the  thing 
will  be  done  if  a  few  more  days  elapse  :  and  I  want  for 
the  sake  of  our  country  that  it  should  be  done  so 
effectually  as  to  have  nothing  to  wish  for  :  and  what 
will  signify  the  force  the  day  after  the  battle  ?  it  is  as 
Mr  Pitt  knows,  annihilation  that  the  country  wants, 
and  not  merely  a  splendid  victory." 

He  formulated  his  plans,  placed  them  before  his 
captains,  who  cordially  agreed  that  they  were  perfect. 
On  9th  October  he  committed  these  to  paper  and 
sent  his  "  Nelson  touch  "  to  his  faithful  friend  Colling- 
wood.  "  My  dear  Coll.,"  he  wrote,  "  I  send  you  my 
plan  of  attack,  as  far  as  a  man  dare  venture  to  guess 
at  the  very  uncertain  position  the  enemy  may  be  found 
in."  And  the  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original 
memorandum  written  by  Nelson  showing  his  intended 
plan  of  attack.  A  transcript  of  this  was  communicated 
to  every  captain  in  the  fleet,  but  the  original,  after  being 
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in  private  hands  for  many  years,  was  as  recently  as 
April  1910  secured  for  the  nation  and  passed  into  the 
keeping  of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  ;  and 
it  is  through  the  courtesy  of  the  latter  that  I  am  now 
enabled  to  reproduce  it : — 

NELSON'S  ORIGINAL  MEMORANDUM 

"  '  VICTORY/  off  Cadiz, 
"  9th  of  October,  1805. 

"  Thinking  it  almost  impossible  to  bring  a  Fleet  of 
forty  Sail  of  the  Line  into  a  Line  of  Battle  in  variable 
winds,  thick  weather,  and  other  circumstances  which 
must  occur,  without  such  a  loss  of  time  that  the 
opportunity  would  probably  be  lost  of  bringing  the 
Enemy  to  Battle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
business  decisive  ;  I  have  therefore  made  up  my  mind 
to  keep  the  Fleet  in  that  position  of  sailing  (with  the 
exception  of  the  First  and  Second  in  Command) 
that  the  Order  of  Sailing  is  to  be  the  Order  of  Battle : 
placing  the  Fleet  in  two  Lines  of  sixteen  ships  each 
with  an  Advanced  Squadron  of  eight  of  the  fastest 
sailing  two-decked  ships  ;  which  will  always  make, 
if  wanted,  a  Line  of  twenty-four  Sail,  on  whichever 
Line  the  Commander-in-Chief  may  direct. 

"  The  Second  in  Command  will,  after  my  intentions 
are  made  known  to  him,  have  the  entire  direction  of 
his  Line  ;  to  make  the  attack  upon  the  enemy,  and 
to  follow  up  the  blow  until  they  are  captured  or 
destroyed. 

"  If  the  Enemy's  Fleet  should  be  seen  to  windward 
in  Line  of  Battle,  and  that  the  two  Lines  and  Advanced 
Squadron  can  fetch  them,  they  will  probably  be  so 
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extended  that  their  Van  could  not  succour  their  rear : 
I  should  therefore  probably  make  the  Second  in 
Command's  signal  to  lead  through  about  their  twelfth 
ship  from  their  rear  (or  wherever  he  could  fetch,  if 
not  able  to  get  so  far  advanced).  My  Line  would 
lead  through  about  their  centre  :  and  the  Advanced 
Squadron  to  cut  two  or  three  or  four  ships  ahead 
of  their  centre,  so  as  to  ensure  getting  at  their 
Commander-in-Chief  on  whom  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  capture. 

"  The  whole  impression  of  the  British  Fleet  must  be, 
to  overpower  from  two  or  three  ships  ahead  of  their 
Commander-in-Chief,  supposed  to  be  in  the  centre, 
to  the  rear  of  their  Fleet. 

"  I  will  suppose  twenty  Sail  of  the  Enemy's  Line  to  be 
untouched  :  it  must  be  some  time  before  they  could 
perform  a  manoeuvre  to  bring  their  force  compact  to 
attack  any  part  of  the  British  Fleet  engaged,  or  to 
succour  their  own  ships  ;  which  indeed  would  be  im- 
possible, without  mixing  with  the  ships  engaged.  The 
Enemy's  Fleet  is  supposed  to  consist  of  forty-six  Sail  of 
the  Line  ;  British  fleet  of  forty,  if  either  is  less,  only  a 
proportionate  number  of  Enemy's  ships  are  to  be  cut 
off  ;  British  to  be  one  fourth  superior  to  the  Enemy 
cut  off. 

"  Something  must  be  left  to  chance,  nothing  is  sure 
in  a  sea  fight,  beyond  all  others  ;  shot  will  carry  away 
the  masts  and  yards  of  friends  as  well  as  foes  ;  but  I 
look  with  confidence  to  a  victory  before  the  van  of 
the  Enemy  could  succour  their  rear  ;  and  then  that 
the  British  Fleet  would  most  of  them  be  ready  to 
receive  their  twenty  sail  of  the  Line,  or  to  pursue  them 
should  they  endeavour  to  make  off. 
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"  If  the  Van  of  the  Enemy  tack,  the  captured  ships 
must  run  to  leeward  of  the  British  Fleet :  if  the  Enemy 
wears,  the  British  must  place  themselves  between  the 
Enemy  and  the  captured,  and  disabled  British  Ships  : 
and  should  the  Enemy  close,  I  have  no  fear  as  to  the 
result. 

"  The  Second  in  Command  will,  in  all  possible  things, 
direct  the  movements  of  his  Line,  by  keeping  them  as 
compact  as  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  will  admit. 
Captains  are  to  look  to  their  particular  Line  as  their 
rallying  point ;  but  in  case  signals  can  neither  be  seen 
or  perfectly  understood,  no  Captain  can  do  very  wrong 
if  he  places  his  ship  alongside  that  of  an  Enemy. 

"  Of  the  intended  attack  from  to  windward,  the 
enemy  in  Line  of  Battle  ready  to  receive  an  attack  : 


B. 


E. 


The  divisions  of  the  British  Fleet  will  be  brought 
nearly  within  gunshot  of  the  Enemy's  centre.  The 
signal  will  most  probably  then  be  made  for  the  Lee 
Line  to  bear  up  together  ;  to  set  all  their  sails,  even 
steering  sails,1  in  order  to  get  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  the  Enemy's  Line  ;  and  to  cut  through,  beginning 
from  the  twelfth  ship  from  the  Enemy's  rear.  Some 
ships  may  not  get  through  their  exact  place,  but  they 
will  always  be  at  hand  to  assist  their  friends,  and  if 

1  Vide  instructions  for  signal  Yellow  or  the  Blue,  fly  page  17  eighth 
flag  Signal  Book,  with  reference  to  appendix. 
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any  are  thrown  round  the  rear  of  the  Enemy,  they  will 
effectually  complete  the  business  of  twelve  Sail  of  the 
Enemy. 

**  Should  the  Enemy  wear  together,  or  bear  up  and 
sail  large,  still  the  twelve  ships  composing  in  the  first 
position  the  Enemy's  rear,  are  to  be  the  object  of 
attack  of  the  Lee  Line,  unless  otherwise  directed  from 
the  Commander-in-Chief  :  which  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected ;  as  the  entire  management  of  the  Lee  Line, 
after  the  intentions  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  are 
signified,  is  intended  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Admiral  commanding  that  Line. 

"  The  remainder  of  the  Enemy's  Fleet,  thirty  four 
Sail,  are  to  be  left  to  the  management  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief ;  who  will  endeavour  to  take  care  that 
the  movements  of  the  Second  in  Command  are  as  little 
interrupted  as  is  possible." 

The  story  of  Trafalgar  has  been  told  a  thousand 
times,  and  before  we  go  on  to  consider  the  attack  hi 
the  light  of  modern  knowledge  we  cannot  do  better 
than  append  the  official  despatch,  written  by  Lord 
Collingwood,  Vice-Admiral  at  Trafalgar,  written  on 
board  the  "  Euryalus  "  the  day  following  the  engage- 
ment, for  the  plain,  simple  and  restrained  statement 
needs  no  embroidering  in  its  narrative  : — 

"  EUBYALUS,  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  Oct.  22,  1805. 

"  SIB,  —  The  ever-to-be-lamented  death  of  Vice- 
Admiral,  Lord  Viscount  NELSON,  who  in  the  late 
conflict  with  the  enemy  fell  in  the  hour  of  victory, 
leaves  to  me  the  duty  of  informing  my  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty  that  on  the  19th  instant 
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it  was  communicated  to  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
from  the  ships  watching  the  motions  of  the  enemy  in 
Cadiz,  that  the  combined  fleet  had  put  to  sea  ;  as  they 
sailed  with  light  winds  Westerly,  his  Lordship  con- 
cluded their  destination  was  the  Mediterranean,  and 
immediately  made  all  sail  for  the  Streights  entrance 
with  the  British  Squadron,  consisting  of  twenty  seven 
ships,  three  of  them  sixty-fours,  where  his  Lordship 
was  informed  by  Captain  Blackwood  (whose  vigilance 
in  watching  and  giving  notice  of  the  enemy's  move- 
ments has  been  highly  meritorious)  that  they  had  not 
yet  passed  the  Streights. 

"  On  Monday,  the  21st  instant  at  daylight,  when 
Cape  Trafalgar  bore  E.  by  S.  about  seven  leagues, 
the  enemy  was  discovered  six  or  seven  miles  Eastward, 
the  wind  about  West,  and  very  light.  The  Commander 
in  Chief  immediately  made  the  signal  for  the  fleet  to 
bear  up  in  two  columns  as  they  are  formed  in  order  of 
sailing ;  a  mode  of  attack  his  Lordship  had  previously 
directed  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  and  delay  in 
forming  a  line  of  battle  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
enemy's  line  consisted  of  thirty  three  ships  (of  which 
eighteen  were  French  and  fifteen  Spanish),  commanded 
in  chief  by  Admiral  Villeneuve  :  the  Spaniards  under 
the  direction  of  Gravina,  were  with  their  heads  North- 
ward, and  formed  their  line  of  battle  with  great 
closeness  and  correctness  ;  but  as  the  mode  of  attack 
was  unusual,  so  the  structure  of  their  line  was  new ; 
it  formed  a  crescent,  con  vexing  the  leeward,  so  that  hi 
leading  down  to  the  centre  I  had  both  their  van  and 
rear  abaft  the  beam  ;  before  the  fire  opened,  every 
alternate  ship  was  about  a  cable's  length  to  windward 
of  her  second  ahead  and  astern,  forming  a  kind  of 
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double  line,  and  appeared  when  on  their  beam  to  leave 
a  very  little  interval  between  them  ;  and  this  without 
crowding  their  ships.  Admiral  Villeneuve  was  in  the 
Bucentaure  hi  the  centre,  and  the  Prince  of  Asturias 
bore  Gravina's  flag  in  the  rear  ;  but  the  French  and 
Spanish  Ships  were  mixed  without  any  apparent  regard 
to  order  of  national  squadron. 

"  As  the  mode  of  our  attack  had  been  previously 
determined  on  and  communicated  to  the  Flag  Officers 
and  Captains,  few  signals  were  necessary,  and  none 
were  made  except  to  direct  close  order  as  the  lines  bore 
down. 

"  The  Commander  in  Chief,  in  the  Victory,  led 
the  weather  column,  and  the  Royal  Sovereign,  which 
bore  my  flag,  the  lee. 

"  The  action  began  at  twelve  o'clock  by  the  leading 
ships  of  the  column  breaking  through  the  enemy's 
line,  the  Commander  in  Chief  about  the  tenth  ship 
from  the  van,  the  Second  in  Command  about  the 
twelfth  from  the  rear,  leaving  the  van  of  the  enemy 
unoccupied :  the  succeeding  ships  breaking  through 
in  all  parts,  astern  of  their  leaders,  and  engaging  the 
enemy  at  the  muzzles  of  their  guns.  The  conflict  was 
severe  :  the  enemy's  ships  were  fought  with  a  gallantry 
highly  honourable  to  their  Officers  ;  but  the  attack  on 
them  was  irresistible,  and  it  pleased  the  Almighty 
Disposer  of  all  events  to  grant  his  Majesty's  arms  a 
complete  and  glorious  victory.  About  three  P.M., 
many  of  the  enemy's  ships  having  struck  their  colours, 
their  line  gave  way  ;  Admiral  Gravina  with  ten  ships 
joining  their  frigates  to  leeward,  stood  towards  Cadiz. 
The  five  headmost  ships  in  their  van  tacked,  and 
standing  to  the  Southward,  to  windward  of  the  British 
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line,  were  engaged,  and  the  sternmost  of  them  taken  ; 
the  others  went  off,  leaving  to  his  Majesty's  squadron 
nineteen  ships  of  the  line  (of  which  three  are  first-rates 
— the  Santissima,  Trinidad,  and  the  Santa  Anna), 
with  three  Flag  Officers,  viz.,  Admiral  Villineuve,  the 
Commander  in  Chief  ;  Don  Ignatis  Maria  D'Aliva, 
Vice  Admiral ;  and  the  Spanish  Rear  Admiral,  Don 
Bathagar  Hidalgo  Cisueros. 

"  After  such  a  victory  it  may  appear  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  encomiums  on  the  particular  parts  taken 
by  the  several  Commanders ;  the  conclusion  says 
more  on  the  subject  than  I  have  language  to  express  ; 
the  spirit  which  animated  all  was  the  same  ;  when  all 
exert  themselves  zealously  in  their  country's  service, 
all  deserve  that  their  high  merits  should  stand  re- 
corded ;  and  never  was  high  merit  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  battle  I  have  described. 

"  The  Achille  (a  French  74),  after  having  surrendered, 
by  some  mismanagement  of  the  Frenchman  took  fire 
and  blew  up  ;  two  hundred  of  her  men  were  saved  by 
the  Tenders. 

"  A  circumstance  occurred  during  the  action  which  so 
strongly  marks  the  invincible  spirit  of  British  seamen, 
when  engaging  the  enemies  of  their  country,  that  I 
cannot  resist  the  pleasure  I  have  in  making  it  known 
to  their  Lordships.  The  Temeraire  was  boarded  by 
accident  or  design  by  a  French  ship  on  one  side  and  a 
Spaniard  on  the  other ;  the  contest  was  vigorous,  but 
in  the  end  the  Combined  Ensigns  were  torn  from  the 
poop  and  the  British  hoisted  in  their  places.  Such  a 
battle  could  not  be  fought  without  sustaining  a  great 
loss  of  men.  I  have  not  only  to  lament  in  common  with 
the  British  Navy  and  the  British  Nation  in  the  fall  of 


the  Commander  in  Chief,  the  loss  of  a  hero  whose  name 
will  be  immortal  and  his  memory  ever  dear  to  his 
country  ;  but  my  heart  is  rent  with  the  most  poignant 
grief  for  the  death  of  a  friend  to  whom  by  many  years 
intimacy  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  his 
mind,  which  inspired  ideas  superior  to  the  common 
race  of  men,  I  was  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of 
affection  ;  a  grief  to  which  the  glorious  occasion  in 
which  he  fell  does  not  bring  the  consolation  which 
perhaps  it  ought.  His  Lordship  received  a  musket  ball 
in  hisj,ej:t  breast  about  the  middle  of  the  action,  and 
sent  an  Officer  to  me  immediately  with  his  last  farewell, 
and  soon  after  expired. 

"  I  have  also  to  lament  the  loss  of  those  excellent 
Officers  Captains  Duff,  of  the  Mars,  and  Cooke,  of  the 
Bellerophon  :  I  have  yet  heard  of  none  others.  I  fear 
the  numbers  that  have  fallen  will  be  found  very  great, 
when  the  returns  come  to  me  ;  but  it  having  blown  a 
gale  of  wind  ever  since  the  action,  I  have  not  yet  had 
it  in  my  power  to  collect  any  reports  from  the  ships. 

"  The  Royal  Sovereign  having  lost  her  masts, 
except  the  tottering  foremast,  I  called  the  Euryalus 
to  me  while  the  action  continued,  which  ship  lying 
within  hail,  made  my  signals — a  service  Captain 
Blackwood  performed  with  great  attention  ;  after  the 
action  I  shifted  my  flag  to  her,  that  I  might  more 
easily  communicate  any  orders  to,  and  collect  the  ships, 
and  towed  the  Royal  Sovereign  out  to  seaward. 
The  whole  fleet  were  now  in  a  very  perilous  position, 
many  dismasted,  all  shattered,  in  thirteen  fathom 
water  off  the  shoals  of  Trafalgar  ;  and  when  I  made 
the  signal  to  prepare  to  anchor  few  of  the  ships  had  an 
anchor  to  let  go,  their  cables  being  shot ;  but  the  same 
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good  Providence  which  aided  us  through  the  day 
preserved  us  through  the  night,  by  the  wind  shifting 
a  few  points,  and  drifting  the  ships  off  the  land,  except 
four  of  the  captured  dismasted  ships,  which  are  now  at 
anchor  off  Trafalgar,  and  I  hope  will  ride  safe  until 
those  gales  are  over. 

"  Having  thus  detailed  the  proceedings  of  the  fleet 
on  this  occasion,  I  beg  to  congratulate  their  Lordships 
on  a  victory  which  I  hope  will  add  a  ray  to  the  glory  of 
his  Majesty's  erown,  and  be  attended  with  public 
benefit  to  our  country.  I  am,  etc., 

"  (Signed)        C.    COLLINGWOOD. 
"  William  Marsden,  Esq. 

"JThe  order  in  which  the  ships  of  the  British 
Squadron  attacked  the  combined  Fleets  on  the  21st 
of  October  1805. 

VAN.  REAR 

Victory  Royal  Sovereign 

Temeraire  Mars 

Neptune  Belleisle 

Conqueror  Tennant 

Leviathan  Bellerophon 

Ajax  Cerassus 

Orion  Achille 

Agamemnon  Polyphemus 

Minotaur  Revenge 

Spartiate  Swiftsure 

Britannia  Defence 

Africa  Thunderer 

Euryalus  Defiance 
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VAN  REAR 

Sirius  Prince 

Phoebe  Dreadnaught 

Natal 

Pickle  Schooner 
Entrepenance  Cutter 

"  (Signed)  C.  COLLINGWOOD." 

In  a  word,  then,  Nelson  employed  the  same  plan  to 
attack  the  enemy  as  Rodney  had  made  use  of  against 
De  Grasse.  He  formed  his  fleet  in  two  columns  at 
right  angles  to  the  enemy's  line,  and  sailing  down  on 
to  them  broke  their  line  in  two  places,  with  the  result 
that  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleet  was  thrown 
into  confusion.  No  one  has  done  more  to  clear  up  the 
misunderstanding  in  people's  minds  relative  to  the 
Battle  of  Trafalgar  than  Mr  Julian  S.  Corbett.  His  big 
volume  on  "  The  Campaign  of  Trafalgar,"  published 
as  recently  as  the  year  1910,  is  already  a  classic  on  the 
subject  and  the  only  exhaustive  study  of  the  policy 
and  operations  which  were  employed  on  this  memorable 
occasion,  and  is  a  fitting  appendix  to  his  earlier  work 
on  "  Fighting  Instructions  "  up  to  the  date  of  this 
battle.  The  "  Nelson  touch "  Mr  Corbett  explains 
as  "  an  attack  in  two  divisions,  with  a  squadron  of 
observation."  Notwithstanding  the  glorious  victory 
which  followed,  this  plan  was  a  "  mad,  perpendicular 
attack  in  which  every  recognised  tactical  card  was  in 
the  enemy's  hand.  But  Nelson's  judgment  was  right," 
because  he  knew  that  he  could  confuse  the  combined 
fleet,  mystify  them  because  they  would  wonder  what 
kind  of  a  game  he  was  playing  on  them,  and  profit 
accordingly  by  their  lack  of  decision.  Yet  for  all  that 
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England's  greatest  naval  hero  served  in  the  Polar  Expedition  of  1773,  and  from  that 
date  until  he  gave  up  his  life  at  Trafalgar  his  career  is  one  succession  of  brilliant  naval 
episodes. 
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Nelson  spoiled  his  attack  by  his  unnecessary  haste, 
whereas  had  he  been  content  to  be  less  precipitous  the 
victory  might  have  been  more  decisive  with  less  loss. 

As  to  the  very  much  disputed  point,  whether  the 
attack  was  or  was  not  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
memorandum  already  given  above,  he  answers  in  the 
affirmative.  "  In  major  tactics  it  was  :  in  its  minor 
tactics  it  was  not."  The  main  idea  underlying  the 
memorandum  was  carried  out,  yet  in  detail  there  was  a 
difference  ;  but  "  the  risk  he  took  of  having  the  heads 
of  two  columns  isolated  by  a  loss  of  wind  or  crushed 
prematurely  by  the  concentration  to  which  he  exposed 
them  naked,  almost  passed  the  limits  of  sober  leading. 
Its  justification  was  its  success,"  for  he  relied  on  the 
excellence  of  his  own  ships  and  men,  and  the  lack  of 
training  and  sea-experience  of  the  enemy. 

Historically  the  importance  of  Nelson's  tactics  is 
considerable  ;  for  this  memorandum  denounced  the 
long-established  fallacy  of  the  old  order  of  battle  in 
single  line  ahead,  and  it  established  anew  that  system 
of  mutually  supporting  squadrons  in  line  ahead,  which 
we  saw  hi  a  previous  chapter  was  existent  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Furthermore,  this  was  the  principle 
of  throwing  one  squadron  in  superior  force  upon  one 
end  of  the  enemy's  formation  and  using  the  other 
squadrons  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  attack. 
In  short,  Nelson's  tactics  were  a  reversion  to  the 
Elizabethan  and  early  seventeenth  century  ideas  in 
place  of  the  single  line  ahead,  which  had  become  so 
stereotyped  a  formation.  This  revolution  was,  in 
fact,  a  tendency  "  to  bring  the  long-drawn  curve  of 
tactical  development  round  to  the  point  at  which  the 
Elizabethans  had  started."  In  that  wonderful  burst  of 
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sea  enthusiasm  which  occurred  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Elizabethan  seamen  came  very 
near  to  reaching  what  was  only  attained  by  Nelson — 
the  very  high-water  mark  of  tactics  as  performed  by 
sailing  ships ;  for  Nelson  remains  the  greatest  naval 
tactician  of  all  time,  although  between  Nelson  and 
Drake  at  their  best  there  is  not  the  difference  of  a 
hand-spike. 

In  his  success  of  the  "  annihilation  that  the  country 
wants  "  Nelson  succeeded  without  any  question  of 
doubt.  He  saved  England,  he  broke  France,  and  in 
so  doing,  incidentally  he  saved  Europe  from  the  un- 
bridled ambitions  and  the  majestic  machinations  of 
Napoleon.  "  Other  men,"  concludes  Admiral  Mahan 
in  his  "  Life  of  Nelson,"  "  have  died  in  the  hour  of 
victory,  but  for  no  other  has  victory  so  singular  and 
so  signal  graced  the  fulfilment  and  ending  of  a  great 
life's  work."  We  who  to-day  are  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  peace  that  has  lasted  so  long  on  sea  and  land  owe 
it  to  that  entire  self-dedication  to  duty  of  the  greatest 
and  certainly  the  most  lovable  seaman  of  our  race. 


CHAPTER  IX 

FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  TRAFALGAR  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 
CRIMEAN  WAR 

IT  has  been  pointed  out  that,  after  all,  the  Battle  of 
Trafalgar  was  an  unnecessary  sacrifice,  for  that 
Napoleon  had  already  abandoned  his  invasion  of 
England  so  soon  as  he  had  heard  of  Villeneuve's  retreat 
to  Ferrol  and  Cadiz.  But  had  not  this  final  and 
decisive  meeting  taken  place  there  would  have  con- 
tinued a  further  existence  of  that  long-drawn  out  series 
of  battles  and  hostilities  which  had  for  many,  many 
years  seemed  interminable.  It  was  not  only  the  in- 
vasion of  England  that  had  to  be  thrust  beyond  all 
possibility  of  achievement ;  it  was  essential  that  the 
powerful  coalition  between  France  and  Spain  should  be 
severed  with  a  heavy  and  well-directed  blow. 

Nevertheless,  the  Brest  fleet  still  had  to  be  broken 
up.  Owing  to  bad  weather  the  English  blockade  had 
been  relaxed,  so  Vice-Admiral  Leissegues  with  five 
ships,  and  Rear- Admiral  Willaumez  with  another  half- 
dozen  vessels  escaped  on  13th  December.  But  the 
former  was  defeated  the  following  6th  February  (1806), 
off  San  Domingo,  by  Sir  John  Duckworth,  and 
Willaumez  had  his  fleet  broken  up  by  a  gale.  During 
the  year  that  followed  Trafalgar,  then,  the  French  had 
been  given  their  quietus. 

So  at  least  it  seemed  ;   but  Napoleon  was  hi  reality 
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still  active.  Pressure  had  been  brought  upon  him  by 
the  Sultan  to  close  the  Dardanelles  against  our  then 
ally  Russia,  so  Duckworth  was  sent  to  the  Dardanelles. 
True  he  succeeded  in  forcing  a  passage  through  in 
February  of  1807,  but  although  his  exploits  were  well 
received  in  England  he  had  been  compelled  to  withdraw 
from  the  position  he  had  taken  up.  The  same  year 
Russia  turned  from  being  our  ally  to  become  our  foe, 
while  the  French  were  bent  on  making  use  of  the  Danish 
fleet,  and  Russia  had  become  now  an  ally  of  the  French. 
Therefore  England  decided  to  send  a  fleet  of  seventeen 
ships  of  the  line  under  Admiral  Gambier  to  Copenhagen 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet.  Not 
merely  were  their  ships  and  frigates  carried  off  by  the 
English,  but  Copenhagen  itself  was  bombarded  and  the 
island  of  Heligoland  also  taken. 

In  1808,  the  French  Admiral  Gantheaume  sailed 
from  Toulon  with  ten  ships  of  the  line  and  landed  in 
Corfu.  Colling  wood  was  sent  so  pursue  him,  but 
was  unable  to  bring  him  to  action,  and  the  same  year, 
owing  to  the  strained  relations  which  now  existed 
between  Spain  and  Napoleon,  the  former  actually  in- 
voked our  assistance  against  the  French.  So  strangely 
does  history  twist  and  turn  itself  about  as  it  meanders 
down  the  stream  of  time.  The  request  was  readily 
acceded  to,  and  it  was  not  long  before  five  French 
ships  then  lying  in  Cadiz  were  taken,  as  well  as  a 
squadron  of  nine  Russian  ships  that  were  lying  in  the 
Tagus,  for  by  this  time  Portugal  had  joined  Spain. 
With  the  land  operations  of  the  Peninsula  War  of  1808 
to  1814  we  have  no  concern  in  the  present  volume. 
But  the  following  year  the  French  West  Indian  "pos- 
session, Martinique,  being  hard  pressed  solicited  help 
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from  their  motherland,  and  Admiral  Willaumez,  whom 
we  mentioned  above,  succeeded  in  escaping  from  Brest 
in  bad  weather  on  21st  Febuary  1809.  But  at  Lorient 
he  found  that  the  only  ships  which  could  be  at  his 
disposal  there  to  join  him  consisted  of  frigates,  and 
before  very  long  these  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  and  were  destroyed.  However,  he  arrived 
off  Rochefort  and  let  go  anchor  near  the  He  d'Aix, 
where  he  was  shortly  replaced  in  command  by  Admiral 
Allemand. 

Lord  Gambier  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  watch- 
ing him  there,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  means  of  putting  the  enemy  to  destruction  was 
to  send  home  for  some  fireships,  which  he  promptly 
did.  But  about  this  time  there  arrived  back  in  England 
Lord  Cochrane,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dundonald,  fresh 
from  having  gathered  fame  and  caused  his  name  to  be 
respected,  and  held  in  awe  along  the  Mediterranean. 
Here  was  the  very  man  to  send  out  to  work  with 
Gambier,  for  Cochrane  was  immensely  popular  with  all 
grades  of  British  seamen,  and,  what  was  more  important 
still,  he  knew  the  Road  of  Aix  perfectly.  It  was  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Admiralty  offered  him 
the  task,  which  he  declined,  objecting  naturally  that 
his  selection  would  be  treated  by  his  brother  officers 
off  Aix  as  a  slight  on  their  competency.  However, 
after  further  pressure,  he  acceded  to  the  request,  and 
on  3rd  April  joined  Gambier  in  the  "  Imperieuse,"  a 
frigate,  followed  a  week  later  by  the  fireships  for  which 
Gambier  had  asked.  Cochrane  was  clearly  the  right 
man  in  the  right  spot,  but  Gambier  belonged  to  that 
school  of  seamen  of  whom  already  we  have  given  more 
than  one  instance,  who  preferred  caution  to  dash, 
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hesitation  to  bold  initiative.  Cochrane  was  eager  to 
deal  the  required  blow  at  the  enemy,  and  finally,  on 
llth  April,  soon  after  night  had  arrived,  he  left  the 
"  Imperieuse  "  with  a  flotilla  of  vessels  filled  full  of 
explosives  and  his  fireships.  It  was  a  dirty  night,  with 
a  high  wind  and  sea.  On  he  crept  towards  where  the 
enemy  were  lying,  but  the  first  of  Cochrane's  vessels 
was  impelled  against  an  unsuspected  boom,  forthwith 
exploded,  and  nearly  wrecked  the  whole  exploit.  With 
difficulty  he  and  his  men  were  able  to  get  off  in  the  boat 
that  was  towing  astern ;  but  the  boom  had  been  broken, 
panic  seized  the  French  captains,  so  in  spite  of  the  cruel 
night  they  slipped  their  cables  with  the  result  that  they 
drifted  on  to  the  shore,  and  the  next  morning  when  the 
English  looked  out  they  had  the  f  elicity  of  seeing  nearly 
all  the  French  ships  lying  aground  at  low  tide  and  help- 
less. 

Cochrane  was  for  finishing  them  off  then  and  there 
before  the  tide  rose  ;  but  again  Gambier  declined  to 
give  his  permission  and  hesitated  to  attack.  Every 
half  hour  was  precious  for  the  tide  was  coming  up,  so 
Cochrane  resolved  to  go  for  them  on  his  own  account. 
Heaving  up  his  anchor  he  approached  as  near  as  he 
could  in  his  frigate,  although  now  Gambier  in  a  half- 
hearted way  responded  by  sending  seven  of  his  ships 
to  help,  and  so  the  incident  ended.  But  the  reader  is 
well  aware  of  the  unfortunate  amount  of  animus  which 
at  this  time  existed  in  political  matters,  and  when 
Cochrane  as  a  member  of  Parliament  got  up  in  the 
House  and  opposed  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Gambier,  the 
latter  demanded  a  court  martial,  and  this  followed. 
Gambier  was  a  man  with  powerful  friends,  and  so  the 
result  was  given  in  favour  of  himself.  Cochrane  was 
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dismissed  the  service  on  an  ill-founded  charge,  but 
happily  was  reinstated  later. 

We  come  now  to  another  unfortunate  war  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  had  originated  out 
of  the  irritation  caused  by  the  Orders  hi  Council. 
Notwithstanding  that  these  had  been  now  revoked  the 
war  was  declared  on  18th  June  1812,  for  in  those 
days  the  rate  at  which  news  crossed  the  Atlantic  was 
anything  but  rapid.  "  The  two  principal  immediate 
causes  of  the  war  of  1812,"  says  Admiral  Mahan  in  his 
monograph  "  Sea  Power  in  its  Relations  to  the  War 
of  1812,"  "  were  the  impressment  of  seamen  from 
American  merchant  ships  upon  the  high  seas  to  serve 
in  the  British  Navy,  and  the  interference  with  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  United  States  by  the  naval  power 
of  Great  Britain/'  Before  we  can  grasp  the  difference 
in  conditions  between  the  contending  parties  it  is 
essential  to  remind  ourselves  that,  owing  to  the  long 
years  during  which  England  had  been  carrying  on 
those  French  and  Spanish  wars,  her  navy  reached 
enormous  figures.  By  the  middle  of  this  American 
war,  the  year  1813,  England's  Navy  comprised  the 
remarkable  figure  of  644  ships.  Although  numerals 
are  frequently  deceptive,  and  do  not  necessarily  imply 
the  strength  which  they  suggest,  it  is  worth  noting,  by 
way  of  comparison,  that  the  English  Navy  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1909,  including  certain  warships  not  then 
completed,  only  amounted  to  517  of  all  kinds. 

Writing  in  the  year  1882,  Mr  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the 
late  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  valuable 
volume,  "  The  Naval  War  of  1812,"  remarked  that 
"  during  the  early  years  of  this  [the  nineteenth]  century 
England's  naval  power  stood  at  a  height  never  reached 
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before  or  since  by  that  of  any  other  nation.  On 
every  sea  her  Navies  rode  not  only  triumphant,  but 
with  none  to  dispute  her  sway."  "  Since  the  year  1792 
each  European  nation  had  learned  to  feel  bitter 
dread  of  the  weight  of  England's  hand."  Such,  then, 
was  the  condition  of  naval  strength  when  the  United 
States  declared  war  upon  us.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
American  Navy  included  at  best  but  half  a  dozen 
frigates,  as  well  as  six  or  eight  sloops  and  brigs,  for  the 
United  States  Navy  was  but  yet  in  its  infancy,  though 
its  seamen  were  capable  and  experienced. 

In  October  following  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  United 
States  frigate  "  United  States,"  manned  chiefly  by 
deserters  from  British  naval  ships,  some  of  whom  had 
actually  fought  with  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  captured  the 
"  Macedonia,"  a  forty-eight  gun  ship,  and  also  the 
"  Guerriere,"  a  forty-eight,  as  well  as  the  "  Java," 
forty-six.  The  fact  was,  as  the  late  Sir  W.  Laird 
Clowes  was  careful  to  insist,  that  when  the  great 
French  wars  had  ceased,  and  there  was  a  semblance 
at  least  of  peace,  our  Navy  was  actually  over-manned  : 
there  was  not  enough  demand  either  for  officers  or 
seamen,  and  the  caricaturists  of  the  time  have  left  us 
amusing  skits  on  unemployed  service  men.  Forced 
to  seek  employment  elsewhere,  it  is  very  largely  owing 
to  these  that  the  sudden  rise  of  the  various  navies 
belonging  to  the  nations  in  South  America  occurred. 
It  was,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  there  should 
also  in  North  America  be  found  numbers  of  British 
sailormen  who  had  fought  loyally  and  energetically 
for  their  country  in  the  time  of  her  peril,  whose  services, 
however,  were  now  no  longer  required. 

This  American  war  was  fought  for  the  most  part  on 
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the  sea,  but  inasmuch  as  both  England  and  the  United 
States  had  small  squadrons  of  little  ships  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  both  nations  fought  several  engagements  on 
inland  waters,  in  which  we  frequently  had  the  dis- 
advantage. But  on  sea  the  most  exciting  and 
picturesque  encounter  was  that  between  the  American 
"  Chesapeake  "  and  the  English  "  Shannon."  Most 
readers  will  recollect  the  story  of  the  contest  between 
these  two  evenly  matched  frigates,  one  of  the  most 
inspiriting  duels,  which  were  ever  fought.  Captain 
Philip  Broke  was  lying  off  Boston  harbour  in  the 
"  Shannon."  He  had  sent  in  a  letter  to  Captain 
Lawrence  of  the  "  Chesapeake  "  inviting  him  to  come 
out  and  engage  his  ship,  though  the  letter  is  believed 
not  to  have  reached  him.  However,  the  American 
was  presently  observed  coming  forth,  so  the 
"  Shannon  "  sailed  to  meet  her,  and  when  distant  but 
fifty  yards  opened  fire.  The  American  ship  was 
handled  none  too  well,  thus  both  ships  fell  foul  of  each 
other,  and  a  fierce  battle  on  quite  mediaeval  lines 
followed,  side  by  side.  The  chest  of  gunpowder  on 
board  the  American  presently  exploded  on  her  quarter 
deck,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  ship  bursting  forth 
into  flames.  Broke  now,  followed  by  his  men,  boarded 
the  enemy,  and  a  hand  to  hand  encounter  ensued,  so 
that  the  Americans  were  driven  below.  J3ut  in  her 
maintop  were  stationed  a  number  of  sharpshooters  as 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  these  men  had  to  be  dislodged 
somehow.  A  gallant  midshipman,  rejoicing  in  the 
name  of  William  Smith,  now  performed  an  exceedingly 
plucky  act.  For  running  along  the  "  Shannon's " 
foreyard,  and  thence  hopping  across  to  the  "  Chesa- 
peake 's  "  mainyard  he  thus  gained  the  top  and 
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settled  with  the  men  therein,  whilst  another  midship- 
man emulated  his  bravery  in  clearing  the  mizen  top  by 
firing  repeatedly  and  continuously  from  a  succession  of 
muskets  which  were  loaded  and  handed  up  to  him. 
Finally,  after  a  keen  struggle,  the  "  Chesapeake  " 
capitulated.  Captain  Lawrence  lay  dying,  and  Captain 
Broke  was  wounded  in  the  head  ;  but  it  had  been  a 
brave  encounter.  Eventually  this  unhappy  and  re- 
grettable war  was  brought  to  a  close  in  the  year  1814 
by  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 

One  curious  influence  on  our  own  Navy  resulted 
from  these  hostilities.  Owing  to  the  success  of  the 
American  frigates  and  their  superiority  in  a  type  of  ship 
to  which  the  Americans  had  been  especially  devoting 
themselves,  a  strong  craze  seized  the  English  naval 
authorities  in  favour  of  this  type.  So  far  was  this 
fanaticism  carried  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
that  much  larger  ships  in  the  British  shipbuilding 
yards  were  actually  cut  down  and  converted  into 
frigate-shape.  Incidentally,  we  might  mention  that 
it  was  the  American  encouragement  of  the  frigate 
that  paved  the  way  for  the  coming  of  those  fine 
merchant  sailing  clippers  which  were  so  important 
a  feature  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  James,  in 
his  naval  history,  defines  a  frigate  as  properly  a  ship 
that  mounts  twenty-four  guns  at  least,  and  on  a 
single  deck  ;  but  besides  these  guns  other  guns  are 
placed  on  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle.  Moore, 
in  his  "  Midshipman's  Vocabulary,"  published  in 
1805,  defines  a  frigate  as  "  a  light  nimble  ship  built 
for  the  purpose  of  sailing  swiftly.  These  vessels 
mount  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  guns  and  make 
excellent  cruizers."  He  further  defines  "  frigate- 
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built  as  "  the  disposition  of  the  decks  of  such 
merchant  ships  as  have  a  descent  of  four  or  five  steps 
from  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle  into  the  waist, 
in  contradistinction  to  those  whose  decks  are  on  a 
continued  line  for  the  whole  length  of  the  ship,  which 
are  called  galley-built." 

Happily  from  now,  after  the  long  years  of  fighting, 
England  was  to  be  free  from  any  more  European 
wars  for  some  time  to  come,  but  as  Mistress  of  the 
Seas  it  followed  that,  as  in  Plantagenet  times,  she 
had  the  duties  of  her  office  to  fulfil  for  the  benefit, 
not  only  of  herself,  but  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Accordingly  we  find  her  compelled  to  exterminate 
Algiers,  which  was  even  still  a  blot  on  the  civilisation 
of  Europe.  Algiers  was  an  exceedingly  strong  pro- 
position to  tackle.  The  Dey  of  Algiers  had  five 
hundred  guns  there  mounted,  and  the  Algerine  pirates 
had  still  their  able  frigates  and  corvettes.  But  as 
England  had  in  the  days  of  Cromwell  sent  Blake  to 
undertake  the  work  of  cleansing  this  cess-pool,  so  now 
Admiral  Lord  Exmouth  was  despatched  on  a  similar 
mission.  Algiers  had  imprisoned  the  British  consul 
and  some  British  naval  officers  as  well.  A  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  the  flagship  "  Queen  Charlotte,"  100  guns,  five 
line-of-battle  ships,  five  gunboats,  four  Dutch  frigates 
and  two  corvettes,  made  a  determined  onslaught 
on  27th  August  1816.  So  furious  was  the  fighting 
that  the  "  Impregnable  "  lost  a  hundred  and  fifty 
men  in  three  hours.  But  at  last,  after  one  of  the 
enemy's  frigates  had  been  boarded  and  set  on  fire, 
the  batteries  by  midnight  were  silenced,  yet  not 
without  serious  loss  of  officers  and  men  to  the  English 
and  Dutch  allies,  and  the  following  morning  the  Dey 
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surrendered,  and  twelve  hundred  Christians  were 
released  from  their  slavery  and  cruelty. 

So  the  policing  of  the  seas  continued.  We  cannot 
give  in  detail  all  those  expeditions  which  had  to  be 
made  on  the  corsairs  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean, 
the  Malay  pirates  of  Borneo,  the  pirate  junks  of  the 
Chinese  coast,  the  pirates  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  slave 
dhows  of  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa,  nor  of  the  West 
Coast.  These,  while  not  without  importance  in  the 
promotion  of  the  good  of  the  world  and  the  spread 
of  civilisation,  cannot  find  room  here  for  detailed 
treatment. 

From  1824  to  1826  a  small  naval  force  was  employed 
in  the  Burmese  War,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that 
steam  war  vessels  were  for  the  first  time  employed, 
for  a  small  paddle-wheel  craftr  the  "  Diana,"  was  in 
this  war  able  to  render  a  good  account  of  herself. 
But  in  1827,  owing  to  the  great  skill  of  Canning,  a 
joint  action  was  arranged  between  England,  France 
and  Russia  for  the  pacification  of  Greece  :  for  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  was  a  boiling 
cauldron  of  dissatisfaction.  Greece  was  anxious  to 
shake  herself  free  from  the  control  of  Turkey.  Sir 
Edward  Codrington,  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the 
Mediterranean,  was  sent  with  the  French  admiral, 
Derigny,  together  with  a  Russian  contingent,  to  see 
to  matters.  In  October  of  1827  entrance  was  made 
to  the  harbour  of  Navarino,  and  a  battle  there  resulted, 
in  which  the  Turks  were  completely  defeated,  and  the 
intention — of  preventing  the  exit  of  the  Turkish 
ships  and  uniting  with  an  Egyptian  contingent  for  an 
attack  on  the  Ionian  Islands — was  thus  carried  out. 

Again,  in  the  year  1840,  England  joined  with  Russia 
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and  Austria,  this  time  to  aid  Turkey  against  Mahomed 
Ali,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt.  The  English  Mediterranean 
fleet  attacked  Acre,  and  finally,  after  one  of  the  four 
steamships  had  sent  a  shell  into  the  fortifications 
of  Acre,  on  the  Syrian  coast,  exploding  the  enemy's 
powder  magazine  and  demolishing  most  of  the  town, 
the  place  was  taken  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan,  and 
afterwards  the  Government  of  Egypt  was  made 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  Mahomed  Ali. 

We  come  now  to  the  First  Chinese  War,  which  began 
in  1839.  Trade  with  China  had  been  made  impossible 
owing  to  the  suspicion  with  which  foreigners  were 
regarded,  and  this  was  rendered  the  more  unbearable 
since  the  East  India  Company's  Charter  had  been 
recently  renewed,  and  trade  with  India  and  China  it 
was  hoped  would  be  developed  on  a  large  scale.  The 
crisis  came  when  Lord  Napier,  who  had  been  sent  from 
England  to  Canton  on  a  special  mission  for  trade, 
was  insulted,  and  two  British  frigates  were  fired  upon. 
For  a  time  CJiina  became  peaceful  after  a  due  retalia- 
tion had  been  made,  but  in  1839  a  flotilla  of  Chinese 
war  junks  attacked  two  small  British  ships  in  the 
Canton  River.  The  Chinese  still  needed  a  severe 
lesson,  and  this  was  administered  to  them  by  Sir  Gordon 
Bremer,  when  the  island  of  Chusan  was  reduced. 
Later  on,  in  1841,  an  attack  had  to  be  made  on  the 
islands  in  the  Canton  River,  and  in  the  same  year 
Hong  Kong  was  ceded  to  England.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  another  outbreak  occurred,  soldiers 
and  marines  were  landed  and  defences  were  stormed, 
yet  Canton  was  decided  to  be  left  alone  on  the  Chinese 
promising  to  open  trade,  but  even  then  another 
expedition  had  to  be  made  up  the  Canton  River, 
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when  the  Chinese  had  to  pay  a  sum  of  six  million 
dollars  as  ransom  for  the  city  of  Canton.  Further 
operations  in  Northern  China  subsequently  resulted 
in  Shanghai,  and  two  other  ports  as  well  as  Canton, 
being  thrown  open  to  foreign  trade,  another  large 
indemnity  being  imposed. 

In  1845  Monte  Video,  which  had  been  invested  by 
the  discredited  president  of  Uruguay,  was  relieved  by 
by  English  and  French  men-of-war,  and  the  mighty 
river  Parana  was  opened  to  European  commerce. 
Thus,  following  the  precedent  of  the  Elizabethan  sea- 
men, England  was  still  finding  new  markets  for  her 
goods  and  new  opportunities  for  gathering  imports. 
In  the  New  Zealand  War  of  1845-6,  the  Kaffir  War  of 
1851-2,  and  the  Burmese  War  of  1852-3,  the  British 
Navy  rendered  valuable  assistance  by  landing  naval 
brigades. 

We  come  now  to  the  Russian  War  of  1854-6.  The 
real  cause  of  this  hostility,  which  is  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  living  men,  was  the  fear  of  Russian  intrigue 
against  the  Turkish  Empire,  for  the  Czar  demanded 
the  right  of  protecting  the  Christian  subjects  in  that 
territory.  England  and  France  both  agreed  that 
Russian  interest  in  the  Near  East  was  too  much 
influenced  by  ambitions  of  national  aggrandisement. 
War  was  declared  on  the  1st  of  November  when  a 
Turkish  squadron  was  entirely  annihilated  whilst 
lying  at  Sinope.  With  the  land  operations  we  cannot 
concern  ourselves.  Both  the  British  and  French  fleets, 
in  January  1854,  passed  the  Bosphorus,  and  Russia 
withdrew  her  Black  Sea  fleet.  Odessa  was  bombarded 
and  her  forts  silenced,  so  that  the  Black  Sea  was  left 
to  the  allies.  There  was  a  fleet  of  Russian  battleships 
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and  frigates  in  Sebastopol,  but  after  the  Battle  of  Alma 
Russia  caused  them  to  be  sunk  lest  they  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  It  was  in  the  bombard- 
ment of  Sebastopol  that  our  ships  had  to  stand  a 
heavy  fire,  the  "  A^~^r<jmnon  "  especially  suffering. 

But  just  as  in  the  wars  with  France  there  were  two 
centres  to  be  dealt  with — Toulon  hi  the  south  and 
Brest  in  the  north,  so  in  this  Russian  war  there  was 
not  merely  the  Black  Sea,  but  the  Baltic.     It  was  in 
the  latter  that -Russia  possessed  her  strongest  forts, 
arsenals  and  a  powerful  fleet.     Sir  Charles  Napier  was 
sent  with  nineteen  ships,  most  of  which  were  now 
screw  steamers,  in  March    1854,  being   presently  re- 
inforced by  a  French  screw  steamer  of  ninety  guns 
as  well  as  eight  ships-of-the-line,  some  frigates  and 
small   craft.      The  Russian  fleet  of  eighteen  sail-of- 
the-line  and  small  craft  were  sheltered  by  a  thousand 
guns  arming   the   fortress   of   Kronstadt  opposite  St 
Petersburg,  but  Napier  found  Kronstadt  too  strongly 
fortified  to  be  able  to  do  much.     Short  of  men  and 
short  of  everything  that  he  needed,  he  gave  up  the 
blockading  in  December  and  returned  home,  where  he 
was  severely  criticised  for  his  lack  of  success.     In  the 
same  year  Captain  Ommanney  distinguished  himself 
by  cutting  up  the  Russian  trade  in  the  White  Sea. 
In  1855  operations  in  the  Baltic  were  again  under- 
taken.    A  larger  fleet  under  Rear- Admiral  the  Hon. 
R.  Dundas  was  reinforced  by  a    French    squadron, 
but  again  Kronstadt  was  found  too  strong,  though 
Sveaborg  was  destroyed  this  time.     Peace  followed 
the  following  year  and  brought  an  end  of  hostilities. 

But    the    same    year — 1856 — there    was    renewed 
trouble    hi   China,  which   resulted   in    Rear- Admiral 
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Sir  Michael  Seymour  entering  Canton.  In  June 
of  the  next  year  an  exceptionally  difficult  expedition 
was  undertaken  under  his  leadership  when,  with  a 
dozen  gunboats  plus  some  small  craft,  after  various 
pilotage  difficulties  in  running  aground,  a  fleet  of 
Chinese  war  junks  were  put  to  flight.  But  before  the 
Chinese  War  had  ended  came  the  terrible  Indian 
Mutiny,  and  so  Sir  Michael  Seymour  had  to  proceed 
to  India  with  a  squadron  of  three  ships,  and  rendered 
excellent  service  on  the  River  Hooghly,  yet  when 
the  Mutiny  showed  signs  of  dying  down  the  Chinese 
operations  were  resumed,  and  now  we  had  the  assist- 
ance of  France.  Canton  was  again  taken  and  its 
forts  destroyed,  but  even  then  there  was  but  a  mild 
cessation  from  fighting,  for  on  20th  May  Admiral 
Seymour  with  the  French  admiral  proceeded  on 
board  the  "  Slaney,"  gunboat,  and  the  Taku  forts 
were  captured,  finally  resulting  in  the  Treaty  of 
Tientsin  being  signed  on  26th  June,  which 
secured  to  all  British  subjects  the  right  to  travel 
through  the  Chinese  Empire. 

Thus  we  have  followed  the  military  history  of  the 
British  Navy  up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  necessary  now  to  regard  its  civil  aspect 
and  to  see  how  the  ships  themselves  had  been  develop- 
ing during  all  this  time.  Generally  speaking,  the 
ships  that  fought  for  us  at  Trafalgar  were  not  much 
different  from  those  which  fought  in  later  Stuart  times, 
with  the  exception  of  those  characteristics  that  already 
we  have  noted.  But  a  more  improved  hull  had  come 
into  use  as  knowledge  in  naval  architecture  had  pro- 
gressed. The  old-fashioned  bluff  bows  were  being 
given  a  rounder  entrance,  and  the  old-fashioned  stern 
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was  also  being  improved  and  made  less  like  a  box. 
Between  the  years  1832  and  1847  Sir  William  Symonds, 
who  was  then  Surveyor  to  the  Royal  Navy,  brought 
about  some  important  modifications.  The  hulls  of 
ships  in  the  earlier  days  had  been  painted  a  bright 
yellow  with  the  upper  works  blue,  and  broad  black 
streaks  at  the  water-line,  with  red  inside  to  conceal 
the  blood  shed  in  battle.  Nelson,  besides  his  innova- 
tion in  tactics,  caused  another  precedent  when  he  had 
his  ships  painted  black  with  a  yellow  streak  running 
along  each  tier  of  ports. 

The  use  of  iron  was  being  gradually  introduced  for 
minor  supports  in  connection  with  the  architecture 
of  the  men-of-war,  but  not  till  1829  did  iron  shipbuild- 
ing really  begin.  The  old  hempen  cables,  to  which 
warships  still  rode,  were  not  abolished  until  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Stun'sls  continued 
for  a  long  time,  and  Nelson's  "  Victory  "  went  into 
battle  at  Trafalgar  with  these  set.  It  was  with  no 
hurried  movement  that  at  last  the  Admiralty  allowed 
steam  to  be  employed  in  the  service.  With  the 
history  of  the  steamship  I  do  not  propose  now  to  treat, 
as  I  have  attempted  this  evolution  in  another  volume.1 
But  we  may  just  look  briefly  at  the  manner  hi  which 
the  steamship  forced  its  way  into  the  service.  I  use 
the  word  "  forced  "  advisedly,  for  it  was  Lord  Melville 
who  remarked  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Admiralty 
"  to  discourage  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  the 
employment  of  steam  vessels,  as  they  considered  the 
introduction  of  steam  was  calculated  to  strike  .a  fatal 
blow  to  the  naval  supremacy  of  the  Empire."  The 
first  steam  propelled  vessel  in  the  British  Navy  was 

1  "  Steamships  and  their  Story,"  by  E.  Keble  Chatterton,  1910. 
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the  "  Monkey  "  of  210  tons,  built  in  1820  but  pur- 
chased by  the  Admiralty  the  following  year.  She  was 
a  paddle  steamer  yet  of  only  quite  moderate  horse- 
power. But  between  the  years  1823  and  1840  a 
distinct  advance  had  been  made,  for  there  were  added 
to  the  Navy  seventy  steam  vessels,  most  of  them  being 
driven  by  side-lever  engines.  The  first  iron  warship 
was  the  "Nimrod,"  launched  in  1839.  She  was  an 
armed  paddle  steamer,  103  feet  long,  and  originally 
built  to  the  order  of  the  East  India  Company ;  and  hi 
1846  the  ill-fated  "  Birkenhead,"  a  steam  frigate,  was 
completed.  Originally  she  had  been  designed  as  a 
transport.  She  was  a  1400- ton  vessel,  built  of  iron, 
fitted  with  paddle  wheels,  but  she  sank  off  Simon's 
Bay  six  years  later. 

But  as  the  Admiralty  had  been  obstinate  towards 
modern  invention  in  setting  their  minds  against 
the  introduction,  first  of  steam,  and  then  of  iron, 
so  they  acted  with  regard  to  the  screw  propeller  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  the  famous  "  Archimedes  " 
had  convinced  their  lordships  against  their  will  that 
they  decided  to  fit  a  screw  propeller  to  the  sloop 
"  Ardent/'  which  was  then  building  at  Sheerness. 
This  was  in  1843,  three  years  after  the  first  Atlantic 
liner  had  started  running,  and  it  was  two  years  later, 
1845,  that  the  now  memorable  trial  occurred  when 
the  supremacy  of  the  screw  was  obtained  for  the  future 
ships  of  the  Navy.  For  one  calm  day  in  April  of 
that  year,  Her  Majesty's  paddle  sloop  "  Alecto  "  was 
made  fast  to  the  screw  sloop  "  Rattler  "  (formerly 
the  "  Ardent  ")  by  the  stern,  and  their  respective 
engines  set  going  at  full  speed  ahead.  The  screw 
steamer  won  by  towing  her  sister  stern  foremost  at  a 
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good  two  knots,  so  at  last  another  blow  was  struck 
at  conservatism,  and  this  was  followed  in  1852  by 
the  building  of  the  "  Agamemnon,"  the  first  line-of- 
battle  ship  expressly  designed  for  the  screw.  Four 
years  after  this  the  Admiralty  had  built  a  couple 
of  paddle-wheel  gunboats,  the  "  Bann  "  and  "  Brune," 
but  they  were,  of  course,  fitted  also  with  masts  and 
fore-and-aft  sails. 

Before  we  bring  this  chapter  to  a  close  we  must  not 
omit  to  refer  to  the  fighting  instructions  in  vogue  after 
Nelson's  notable  action.  For  some  time,  as  long  as 
the  lack  of  theoretical  training  lasted,  Nelson's  mode 
of  attack  had,  because  of  its  brilliant  success,  been 
regarded  as  beyond  improvement — as  sacro-sanct 
and  not  to  be  questioned.  The  effect  of  this  on  the 
development  of  modern  tactics  was  essentially  bad, 
for  it  was  deemed  that  the  last  word  on  the  subject 
had  been  uttered,  so  that  the  principles  of  Trafalgar 
were  followed  blindly.  Nevertheless,  notwithstanding 
anything  to  the  contrary,  Nelson  did  not  found  any 
school  of  tactics,  and  in  1816  the  new  signal  book 
was  issued,  the  nature  of  which  was  reactionary  and 
based  on  the  old  single-line-ahead  of  battle,  being 
founded  on  that  code  of  Sir  Home  Riggs  Popham  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  The  confidence  which 
English  naval  officers  had  placed  in  Trafalgar's  tactics 
and  the  belief  that  it  had  for  ever  killed  the  line-of- 
battle  was  not  shared  by  other  nations,  so  practically 
a  reversion  was  now  made  to  the  year  1799.  If  the 
British  Navy  in  the  present  year  of  grace  were  to  find 
itself  engaged  in  war,  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  disposition  in  which  a  fleet  would  steam  would  be 
in  single-line-ahead  for  the  battle  squadron,  with  the 
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cruisers  thrown  out  in  a  screen  ahead  on  either  bow, 
and  as  far  apart  as  possible,  keeping  in  touch  with 
each  other  by  means  of  wireless  telegraphy.  As  to 
how  the  fleet  would  go  into  action,  that  would  depend 
a  good  deal  on  three  things  :  the  strength  and  the 
position  of  the  enemy  and  the  particular  circumstances 
which  then  presented  themselves  for  the  employment 
of  tactics,  but  the  main  principle  would  be  the  placing 
of  the  ships  so  as  to  concentrate  the  greatest  amount 
of  gun-power  upon  the  enemy.  After  all  that  we 
have  said  on  the  subject,  and  all  the  battles  fought  by 
sailing  ships  witnessed  in  this  story,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  most  recent  and  the  most  instructive 
battle  of  recent  times  and  under  very  modern  con- 
ditions— the  battle  of  Tsushima  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
war — began  with  the  fleet  in  line-head,  but  afterwards 
developed,  like  many  of  the  sailing-ship  battles  of  old, 
into  a  desultory  encounter  between  ship  and  ship. 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE  CREATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
MODERN  NAVY 

IT  is  with  the  Crimean  War,"  says  Mr  H.  W. 
Wilson  in  his  "  Ironclads  in  Action/'  "  that  the 
age  of  the  ironclad  may  be 'said  to  begin.  Before 
1854  inventors  had  dreamed,  suggestions  had  been 
put  forward,  but  now  these  dreams  and  suggestions 
were  materialised." 

This  revolution  was  indirectly  brought  about  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  Crimean  War,  for  during  its  pro- 
gress it  was  clearly  and  unmistakably  demonstrated 
that  unprotected  wooden  ships  were  utterly  unable 
to  endure  the  effects  of  shell-fire.  The  improvement 
which  had  proceeded  in  the  manufacture  of  guns 
had  exceeded  that  in  the  defensive  power  of  war- 
ships. But  the  direct  innovation  was  due  to  the 
well-known  precedent  of  the  French  wooden  frigate 
"  La  Gloire,"  which  was  afterwards  fitted  with  iron 
armour — iron-clad,  in  fact.  This  finally  roused  the 
British  Admiralty,  who  advanced  the  idea  one  stage 
further,  and  built,  not  a  wooden  ship,  but  an  iron  ship 
with  iron  armour.  This  was  the  "  Warrior,"  which 
may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  stage  of  transition 
in  which  the  Royal  Navy  found  itself.  The  "  Warrior  " 
is  really  the  dividing  line  between  the  old  and  the 
new,  for  it  is  from  her  immediate  successors  that  the 
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modern  Navy  really  dates.  The  success  of  the 
floating  batteries  at  the  Crimea  had  convinced  the 
French  of  the  wisdom  of  building  "  La  Gloire,"  so 
that  when  the  improved  "  Warrior  "  was  launched,  as 
much  interest  was  taken  in  her  as  in  the  appearance 
of  our  modern  "  Dreadnought."  Completed  in  the 
year  1861,  the  "  Warrior "  was  in  result  an  iron 
frigate,  her  main  armament  consisting  of  thirty-eight 
68-pounders,  of  which  eighteen  were  on  either  side  of 
the  main  deck,  but  only  thirteen  aside  were  behind  the 
armour,  and  her  engines  gave  her  a  speed  of  14  knots 
per  hour.  But  she  was  given  a  capable  sail-power, 
and  still  retained  her  lower  courses,  topsails,  t'gallants, 
royals,  and  even  the  old-fashioned  studding  sails,  as 
well  as  the  usual  triangular  headsails,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  at  this  time  the  fullest  development 
of  the  sailing  ship  was  just  being  reached  and  the 
famous  clippers  were  at  the  very  height  of  their  fame. 
In  order  to  render  her  a  better  sailing  ship  when  not 
using  steam  an  aperture  was  made  at  the  stern,  which 
enabled  the  screw  to  be  raised  from  the  water  so  as 
not  to  retard  her  sailing  progress.  The  "  Warrior's  " 
armour  was  of  the  same  thickness  as  that  of  "  La 
Gloire,"  but  the  English  ship  had  hers  backed  by 
18  inches  of  timber  and  an  inner  skin. 

Three  more  ships  of  the  "  Warrior  "  type — the 
"  Agincourt,"  the  "  Minotaur,"  and  the  "  Northumber- 
land " — followed,  so  successful  was  the  "  Warrior  " 
deemed  to  be  ;  and  in  these  the  armour  was  carried 
all  the  way  round  the  entire  hull,  its  thickness  being  in- 
creased to  5|  inches,  but  this  time  with  only  9  inches 
of  wood  at  the  back.  The  armament  was  also 
improved  by  providing  rifled  guns  of  greater  weight 
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than  the  68-pounders,  so  that  a  much  larger  dis- 
placement of  hull  had  to  be  allowed,  and  the 
"  Minotaur  "  and  her  two  sisters  reached  over  10,000 
tons  measurement,  and  the  sail  being  still  relied 
on,  the  strange  sight  was  witnessed  of  a  five-masted 
vessel  with  funnels. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
wooden  ships  no  longer  existed  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
On  the  contrary,  there  were  still  a  good  many  either 
completed  or  building,  and  others  were  converted 
into  ironclads ;  but  the  appearance  of  a  wooden 
three-decker  line-of -battle  ship,  with  yards  and  masts 
very  much  as  in  Nelson's  time,  with  a  funnel  sticking 
up  from  her  deck  looking  strangely  out  of  place,  was 
indeed  a  unique  spectacle.  The  next  tendency  came 
during  the  regime  of  Sir  E.  Reed  as  Chief  Constructor 
of  the  Navy.  His  ideas  favoured  the  building  of 
shorter  iron  ships,  with  complete  armour  belts,  and 
the  concentration  of  the  armament  into  a  smaller 
number  of  heavier  guns  placed  in  a  central  battery 
or  citadel.  For  the  size  of  guns  had  by  now  necessarily 
increased  in  order  to  cope  with  the  improvements 
of  armour.  But  unless  ships  were  built  very  much 
larger  the  number  could  not  be  increased,  therefore 
it  resulted  as  stated.  A  further  step  was  taken 
with  the  launch  of  the  "  Hercules,"  which,  besides 
having  an  armoured  belt  of  9  inches  and  a  prin- 
cipal armament  of  ten  18- ton  guns,  placed  five  on 
either  side  to  form  a  central  battery,  had  the  ends 
of  the  battery  at  the  sides  recessed  so  as  to  add  to 
the  fire  right  ahead  and  astern.  This  enabled  two 
of  the  battery  guns  to  point  ahead  and  two  astern, 
and  with  the  launch  presently  of  the  "  Alexandria," 
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the  last  representative  of  the  old  broadside  battery, 
which  had  come  down  in  principle,  at  least,  from  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  now  to  be  seen. 

But  now  another  revolution  was  to  take  place  which, 
quite  as  much  as  the  adoption  of  steam  and  iron,  was 
to  mark  the  difference  between  the  Stuart  days  and 
the  warships  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  con- 
sisted of  the  idea  of  mounting  a  gun  in  a  revolving 
turret  and  placing  it  hi  a  low  iron-plated  vessel. 
During  the  American  Civil  War  of  1860  the  60-gun 
frigate  "  Merrimac "  was  cut  down  to  her  water- 
line,  and  an  extensive  rectangular  vault  or  case- 
ment showing  only  7  feet  above  the  water-line  was 
erected,  with  two  thicknesses  of  armour  plating 
fastened  to  pine  and  oak,  the  armour  being  pierced 
for  the  guns.  Against  the  "  Merrimac  "  came  the 
"  Monitor,"  and  her  character  is  worth  noting,  as  she 
completely  altered  modern  ideas.  Built  of  iron, 
she  was  of  only  614  tons  measurement  and  protected 
with  iron  armour  4£  inches  thick  ;  but  she  was  pro- 
vided with  a  hull  only  2  feet  above  the  water-line, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  deck  was  built  a  turret  of 
circular  shape  revolving  on  a  spindle,  containing  a 
couple  of  11-inch  smooth-bore  guns,  so  that  she  could 
fire  in  any  direction  without  altering  the  helm  of 
the  ship.  The  result  of  her  success  was  a  vast- 
reaching  influence  on  the  British  Admiralty  ;  but  the 
"  Monitor  "  was  essentially  a  bad  seaboat,  and  ended 
her  days  by  foundering  off  Cape  Hatteras.  At  that 
time  the  subject  of  coast  defence  in  England  was 
keenly  discussed,  so  the  outcome  of  this  American 
idea  was  the  building  of  the  "  Royal  Sovereign," 
our  first  turret  ship.  Though  originally  she  was  an 
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old  three-decker,  she  was  now  cut  down,  plated  with 
armour  and  given  four  turrets,  of  which  the  foremost 
contained  two  9-ton  guns,  while  the  other  turrets 
had  one  each.  The  date  of  the  "  Royal  Sovereign  " 
was  1864,  and  by  being  given  a  6-foot  freeboard 
she  was  a  much  better  sea-craft  than  the  "  Monitor," 
though  anything  but  suitable  for  ocean  cruising.  She 
was  designed  and  built  under  the  supervision  of 
Captain  Cowper  Coles,  R.N.,  who  had  advocated  this 
idea  ever  since  the  Crimean  War.  Still  a  further 
stage  was  reached  by  the  "  Monarch,"  with  the  same 
ideas  improved  and  a  freeboard  now  of  14  feet ; 
but  unhappily  her  sister  ship,  the  "  Captain,"  which 
had  been  given  only  6-feet  of  freeboard,  capsized  in 
a  sudden  squall,  and  foundered. 

But  by  now  the  days  of  spars  and  canvas  and  of 
the  old-fashioned  seamanship  were  fast  disappearing. 
The  "  Royal  Sovereign "  was  not  merely  a  turret 
ship  ;  she  was  singular  also  in  being  devoid  of  either 
yards  or  sails,  although  she  did  carry  three  masts. 
With  the  launch  of  the  "  Thunderer,"  "  Devastation," 
and  "  Dreadnought,"  in  1872,  the  turret  idea  was 
continued,  twin  screws  were  introduced,  "  military 
masts,"  and,  in  the  case  of  the  "  Devastation,"  the  two 
25-ton  guns  were  so  carried  in  her  turrets  that  they 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  any  portion  of  the 
enemy's  ship,  instead  of  the  disadvantage  of  having 
part  of  the  circle  of  her  revolving  turret  "  dead." 

Whilst  all  this  was  going  on,  guns  had  been  con- 
tinually increasing  in  size  as  well  as  in  weight,  and  the 
old-fashioned  smooth  bore  had  given  way  to  the 
rifled  type,  thus  affording  greater  power  of  range 
and  penetration.  So  satisfactory  had  this  turret  idea 
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been  found,  that  by  the  year  1875  the  last  of  the  former 
broadside  type  of  vessel  had  been  built.  But  still 
the  size  of  the  modern  guns  continued  to  increase, 
so  that  what  was  known  as  the  "  citadel  "  type  of 
vessel  was  now  evolved,  of  which  the  "  Inflexible," 
launched  in  1881,  was  the  first  example.  In  her, 
continuous  armour-plating  which  ran  round  the  ship 
was  abolished  and  concentrated  round  a  "  citadel  " 
in  the  central  part  of  the  ship.  Placed  diagonally 
across  the  citadel  were  two  turrets,  each  armed  with 
a  pair  of  80-ton  guns,  which  arrangement  allowed 
of  all  four  guns  being  fired  directly  ahead  or  right 
astern,  whereas  if  placed  on  the  fore-and-aft  line 
only  one  half  the  armament  could  be  used  simultane- 
ously at  the  same  object.  At  first,  too,  the  turrets 
had  been  moved  by  means  of  steam,  but  owing  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  steam  condensing  in  the 
pipes  hydraulic  power  was  substituted  instead. 

A  further  modification  of  the  citadel-turret  principle 
was  seen  in  the  six  ships  belonging  to  the  "  Admiral  " 
class,  in  which  the  guns  were  mounted  not  in  turrets 
but  in  barbettes,  the  barbette  being  a  fixed  circular 
citadel  in  which  the  guns  revolve  on  a  turn-table, 
and  only  the  apparatus  for  manipulating  the  gun  is 
protected,  while  the  gun  itself  is  exposed  throughout 
its  length  to  the  enemy's  fire.  Finally,  by  the  year 
1889,  the  main  principles  which  influenced  the  build- 
ing and  designing  of  the  first-class  battleship  con- 
sisted in  placing  two  heavy  guns  in  a  protected 
station  aft  and  two  forward,  all  four  guns  to  fire  on 
each  broadside  and  to  have  an  arc  of  training  of  about 
100  degrees  of  both  sides  of  the  line  of  keel.  They 
were  to  be  mounted  en  barbette,  as  more  suitable  for 
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sea-going  purposes  than  the  turret  system,  and  to  be 
of  the  13|-inch  pattern,  the  arrangements  for  loading 
being  inside  the  barbette.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  to  be  an  auxiliary  armament  consisting  of  ten 
6-inch  quick-firing  guns  placed  in  a  central  battery 
between  the  heavy  gun  stations,  and  they  were  to 
be  mounted  on  two  decks,  four  being  placed  on  the 
spar-deck  above  the  central  battery. 

Water-tight  compartments,  steel-faced  armour, 
breech  loading  guns  and  the  ram  were  now  char- 
acteristics of  the  contemporary  warships.  And  we 
know  full  well  from  the  lamentable  accident  when 
the  "Camperdown"  on  23rd  June,  1893  sank  the 
"Victoria"  in  the  Mediterranean,  causing  the  loss  of 
over  three  hundred  officers  and  men,  how  terribly  effec- 
tive such  an  addition  to  the  bows  of  a  heavy  ship  can  be. 
But  the  ram  has  now  long  since  had  its  day,  for  though 
it  was  highly  efficacious  in  damaging  the  enemy  and 
usually  sending  him  to  the  bottom,  yet  it  did  very 
nearly  as  much  harm  to  the  rammer  as  the  rammed, 
for  it  is  an  unfair  strain  to  put  upon  a  ship  and 
especially  when  that  is  both  heavy  and  propelled  by 
powerful  engines.  Double  bottoms  and  steam-steering 
gear  were  but  two  more  of  the  principal  innovations 
which  were  rapidly  making  the  man-of-war  to  become 
as  near  perfect  as  human  invention  could  make  her. 
So  great  was  the  progress  since  Trafalgar. 

And  here  we  must  stop  to  watch  the  development  of 
the  cruiser.  Although  the  main  fighting  power  of  a 
fleet  consists  in  its  battleships,  yet  from  very  early  days 
fleets  have  contained  a  number  of  smaller  craft  for 
the  purposes  of  scouting,  conveying  intelligence,  and 
the  protection  of  commerce.  The  reader  is  well  aware 
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that  in  the  days  of  sail  there  were,  besides  the  ships 
of  the  line,  a  number  of  frigates,  corvettes,  sloops  and 
brigs  ;  and  a  frigate  hardly  ever  went  out  of  her  way 
to  attack  a  two-decker  unless  compelled  by  special 
circumstances.  Her  essential  value  lay  in  her  speed 
and  not  in  her  fighting  power.  To-day  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  "  Indomitable  "and  what,  for  lack  of 
a  suitable  expression,  are  called  battleship  cruisers 
there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  battleship 
and  the  cruiser.  For  if  the  virtue  of  armament  is 
recognised  as  paramount  so  also  is  that  of  speed.  It 
is  not  enough  that  a  battleship  should  have  a  terrible 
striking  power,  she  must  nowadays  be  able  to  steam 
her  25  knots  or  she  is  lacking  in  full  usefulness. 
But  this  was  not  always  thought  so. 

We  have  mentioned  on  a  previous  page  the  influence 
of  the  American  frigates  on  our  Navy,  and  that  the 
"  Warrior  "  herself,  though  steam-propelled,  was  in  fact 
a  frigate.  But  the  "  Warrior,"  interesting  as  she  was 
in  herself  and  as  a  transition-ship,  was  too  costly  to 
recognise  as  a  type.  Therefore  such  ships  as  the  fine 
little  "  Volage,"  since  sold  to  Holland  and,  I  believe, 
broken  up,  with  a  tonnage  of  3000  and  a  speed  of  15 
knots,  with  three  masts,  stun'sls  and  of  course  engines 
and  screw  propeller,  were  built. 

A  return  was  shortly  made  to  a  smaller  class  of 
cruisers — corvettes — which,  though  possessed  of  steam 
power,  were  of  small  speed  though  provided  with  full 
sail  power.  For  foreign  service  in  times  of  peace,  where 
cruising  had  to  be  carried  on  over  wide  areas,  of  ocean, 
this  was  an  economical  type,  but  would  have  been 
well  nigh  useless  in  time  of  war.  Steam  sloops — the 
mixture  of  the  old  and  modern  terms  is  highly  incon- 
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gruous — were  also  employed  for  keeping  the  sea  for 
long  periods  without  having  to  make  the  land  to  coal, 
but  for  the  matter  of  speed  an  8-knot  steam  tramp 
could  show  them  a  clean  pair  of  heels. 

But  between  the  years  1870  and  1880  the  "Iris" 
and  "  Mercury,"  with  a  speed  of  18  knots,  were  con- 
structed, and  these  were  the  two  first  ships  of  our 
Navy  that  wei«  built  of  steel.  They  were  given  twin 
screws,  a  light  rig  and  an  armament  of  ten  64-pounders, 
their  classification  being  despatch  vessels.  Thereafter 
sprang  up  a  more  powerful  type  designated  armoured 
cruisers,  of  moderate  dimensions,  well  armed  and  of 
good  coal  endurance.  This  was  also  in  the  eighth 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  an  improved 
type  was  soon  to  come  in  the  "  Imperieuse  "  and 
"  Warspite,"  which  had  a  speed  of  16  knots,  a  more 
powerful  armament  and  a  partial  belt  of  10-inch 
armour,  being  able  to  carry  900  tons  of  coal. 

The  tendency  then  turned  hi  favour  of  giving  up 
external  armour  and  devoting  attention  to  the  pro- 
vision of  a  steel  deck  running  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  ship,  being  3  inches  hi  thickness,  the  idea 
being  that  thus  a  protection  would  be  provided  for  the 
machinery  of  the  engines  and  also  for  the  magazines. 
Thus  in  1890  we  get  the  "  Blake  "  and  "  Blenheim  " 
with  a  speed  of  19  knots,  a  displacement  of  9000  tons,  a 
length  of  400  feet,  and  a  powerful  armament  consisting 
of  a  22-ton  gun  at  bow  and  stern  as  well  as  three  6-inch 
guns  at  each  side  and  a  number  of  machine  guns, 
torpedoes  being  also  discharged  both  under  water  and 
from  above. 

The  succeeding  type  of  cruiser  was  found  in  the 
"  Edgar  "  class,  of  which  seven  ships  were  built.  They 
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were  only  of  7350  tons,  were  sheathed  with  wood  and 
copper  for  foreign  service  where  docks  are  few  and  far 
between,  were  given  the  protective  deck  as  on  the 
"  Blake/'  a  speed  of  18  knots,  and  an  armament  of  a 
six-inch  gun  at  bow  and  stern  as  well  as  eight  4'  7-inch 
guns  on  either  broadside.  In  the  naval  programme  of 
1893-4  were  included  two  first-class  cruisers  of  14,200 
tons  each  and  a  speed  of  22  knots,  which  was  then 
equal  to  the  rate  of  the  fastest  liners.  These  two 
splendid  vessels  are,  of  course,  the  "Powerful"  and 
"  Terrible."  Built  of  steel,  with  the  hull  covered  by  a 
sheathing  for  the  purpose  already  indicated,  the 
"  Powerful "  can  carry  5000  tons  of  coal,  has  a  four-inch 
armoured  deck,  and  is  fitted  with  bilge-keels,  water- 
tight bulkheads  dividing  the  ship  both  horizontally 
and  longitudinally,  so  that  in  the  event  of  the  enemy 
shelling  her  she  would  not  sink  like  a  stone.  The 
"  Terrible  "  is  fitted  with  Belleville  boilers,  which  enable 
high  pressure  of  steam  to  be  obtained  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  the  obvious  advantage  of  which  is  that 
she  is  ready  to  proceed  anywhere  almost  immediately 
she  has  received  orders. 

These  two  fine  able  ships,  then,  were  "  protected  " 
cruisers.  But  the  next  cruiser  development  was  to 
pass  from  "  protected  "  to  "  armoured,"  and  the  first  of 
this  new  class  was  the  "Cressy,"  built  in  1899,  though 
this  type  has  now  been  overshadowed  by  the  ultra- 
modern "  Indomitable  "  innovation  which  is  a  cross  be- 
tween the  first-class  battleship  and  the  most  efficient 
cruiser  with,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  virtues  of  both 
ships  in  one  hull.  As  regards  the  second-class  cruisers 
of  the  "  nineties  "  their  moderate  displacement  of  four 
or  five  thousand  tons,  their  speed  of  20  knots,  and 
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their  freedom  from  heavy  protection  caused  them  to 
be  mobile  and  suitable  for  scouting  purposes,  but  now 
their  days  of  value  have  disappeared.  So  also  the 
torpedo  gunboat  is  relegated  to  such  peaceful  duties  as 
fishery  protection  or  as  "  guide  "  for  torpedo  flotillas, 
for  this  class  of  ship  had  been  found  both  too  slow  and 
too  expensive  for  their  duties,  and  their  work  is  much 
better  carried  on  by  the  faster  vessel  known  as  the 
torpedo  destroyer. 

And  now  for  the  present,  since  we  have  seen  the  lines 
on  which  the  cruiser  has  proceeded  during  the  years 
under  review,  let  us  turn  back  to  watch  the  evolution 
of  the  battleship  during  the  same  period.  Originally 
the  armour  for  the  battleship  had  consisted  of  wrought 
iron,  and  this  was  found  capable  of  resisting  effectively 
cast-iron  projectiles.  But  when  steel  shot  came  to  be 
introduced  a  corresponding  innovation  in  armour  had 
to  be  found.  Mild  steel  was  now  employed,  and  after- 
wards wrought  iron,  protected  by  a  face  of  hard  steel. 
This  was  found  preferable  to  armour  consisting  wholly 
of  hardened  steel,  for  the  latter  cracked  very  badly 
when  hit,  whereas  the  steel-protected  iron  broke  up 
the  shells.  So  also,  side  by  side  with  the  development 
of  armour,  continued  the  progress  in  guns.  One  of  the 
most  important  productions  of  the  "  eighties"  was  the 
110-ton  gun,  which  was  placed  on  the  "  Benbow  " — one 
of  the  "  Admiral  "  class,  built  hi  1888 — on  the  ill-fated 
"  Victoria,"  and  on  the  "  Sanspareil."  But  its  subse- 
quent abolition  was  due  to  the  following  causes.  First, 
the  concentration  of  fire  delivered  end-on  was  found  to 
be  a  defective  tactical  idea ;  secondly,  the  enormous 
weight  was  a  serious  drawback ;  and  thirdly,  it  was 
soon  ascertained  that  after  firing  a  hundred  rounds 
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its  life  was  ended.  So  the  13*  5-inch  gun  came  in, 
which  weighed  about  forty  tons  less,  thus  enabling 
four  of  these  to  be  carried  on  each  battleship.  But 
even  this  type  had  to  be  discarded,  for  it  could  not 
be  fired  quickly  and  likewise  its  career  also  was  soon 
ended  by  wear ;  so  the  12-inch  gun  became  the  standard 
heavy  gun  of  the  Royal  Navy,  though  to-day  a  change 
in  policy  now  welcomes  the  reintroduction  of  an  jiim- 
proved  13' 5-inch. 

The  battleship  development  during  the  "  nineties  " 
was  first  illustrated  by  the  vessels  of  the  "  R " 
class,  such  as  the  "  Royal  Sovereign/'  "  Repulse,"  and 
"Revenge,"  a  characteristic  of  this  class  being  the 
protection  of  the  central  parts  with  a  steel  deck  of 
two  thicknesses  so  as  to  protect  the  machinery  from 
vertical  fire.  The  power  of  the  quick-firing  guns  also 
increased,  and  so  additinal  armour  right  down  to  the 
water-line  had  to  be  applied.  But  all  the  time,  with 
the  addition  of  heavy  guns  and  heavy  armour,  the 
great  problem  of  weight  was  ever  facing  the  designer 
and  builder  ;  and  presently  the  steel  of  the  armour 
was,  by  means  of  a  special  process,  made  less  penetrable 
yet  without  any  increase  of  weight.  The  size  of  these 
vessels  was  between  12,000  and  14,000  tons,  their  speed 
being  about  17  or  18  knots. 

The  naval  programme  of  1893-4  included  the  two 
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battleships  "  Majestic  "  and  "  Magnificent,"  with  a 
speed  of  17  knots  and  a  displacement  of  14,900  tons. 
The  "  Majestic  "  was  given  four  of  the  12-inch  guns, 
twelve  6-inch  and  thirty  small  quick-firing  guns, 
the  6-inch  carrying  a  100-lb.  projectile.  But  additional 
to  all  these  the  "  Majestic  "  has  five  discharges  for 
torpedoes,  and  her  armour  plate  is  only  9  inches  thick  of 
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hard-faced  steel,  yet  far  more  effective  than  the  old- 
fashioned  compound  and  the  still  older  wrought-iron 
armour.  But  the  "  nineties  "  were  marked  also  by 
disasters  as  well  as  successes.  Most  readers  will 
recollect  the  stranding  of  the  "  Howe  "  while  entering 
Ferrol,  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  getting  her 
off  and  bringing  her  home  ;  the  grounding  of  the 
"  Undaunted  "  while  leaving  Alexandria ;  and  still 
more  the  historic  and  terrible  disaster  caused  by  the 
'*  Camperdown  "  ramming  and  sinking  the  "  Victoria  " 
in  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  loss  of  Admiral  Sir 
George  Tryon  and  over  three  hundred  officers  and 
men.  Before  the  nineteenth  century  had  ended 
there  came  also  the  "  Canopus  "  and  the  "  Formidable  " 
classes,  the  first-mentioned  being  very  similar  in 
character  to  the  "  Majesties "  but  rather  smaller 
in  tonnage  and  with  a  speed  one  knot  faster.  The 
"  Formidables "  were  slightly  bigger  than  the 
"  Majesties,"  yet  had  the  same  speed  of  18 
knots  as  those  of  the  "  Canopus  "  class.  But  the 
"  Duncan  "  class  of  1901,  with  a  tonnage  of  14,000 
and  a  speed  of  19  knots,  two  years  later  the  "  King 
Edward  VII."  class  with  the  same  speed  but  a  ton- 
nage of  16,350,  and  later  still — in  1906 — the  "  Lord 
Nelsons,"  which  differed  but  little  in  either  tonnage 
or  speed,  showed  how  revolutionary  had  been  the 
continuous  change  since  the  Crimean  War  had  began 
to  modify  the  ships  of  our  service. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  "  Dreadnought  "  era,  which 
in  the  history  of  the  British  and  of  all  other  navies 
will  ever  be  looked  back  upon  as  marking  yet  another 
of  those  important  developments  in  the  evolution 
of  the  war-ship.  To  put  the  matter  in  the  fewest 
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words,  this  mammoth  man-of-war  summed  up  in  one 
hull  all  the  latest  conquests  of  naval  science,  all  the 
discoveries  of  marine  engineering,  all  the  progress 
in  the  arts  of  war  both  offensive  and  defensive.  The 
"  Dreadnought "  stands  as  a  mighty  unit,  heavily 
armed,  capable  of  a  speed  of  21  knots,  and  the  em- 
bodiment ^  of  a  thousand  ideas  and  principles  based 
on  experience  and  experiment.  Fundamentally  her 
superiority  consisted  in  the  entire  obedience  to  the 
"  all-big-gun "  theory  as  a  logical  sequel  to  that 
development  which  we  have  watched  coming  from 
the  days  when  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  galley- 
fighting  gave  way  to  the  employment  of  artillery. 
The  ceaseless  competition,  which  had  been  going  on 
since  the  introduction  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  manu- 
facture of  warships,  now  produced  a  result  so  important 
in  itself,  so  far-reaching  in  its  effects,  that  it  caused 
to  ba  obsolete  not  merely  many  of  the  ships  in  our 
own,  but  in  the  navies  of  the  great  sea  powers.  For, 
after  all  that  can  be  urged  on  behalf  of  the  ram, 
the  torpedo  and  the  quick-firers,  the  battle  rests  with 
the  big  gun,  its  penetrating  power  and  the  extension  of 
its  range.  Before  the  "  Dreadought  "  the  heaviest 
armament  down  to  the  "  Lord  Nelson  "  of  1906  from 
the  time  of  the  "  Majesties  "  of  1894  had  consisted  of 
four  12-inch  guns.  Now  the  "  Dreadnought  "  showed 
how  much  more  valuable  she  was  as  a  fighting  unit  by 
mounting  not  four  but  ten  of  these  powerful  weapons. 
At  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles  the  projectile  fired  from 
this  floating  fortress  will  penetrate  eight  inches  of 
armour — so  far  have  we  advanced  since  those  old  days 
when  sailing  ships  used  to  wait  till  they  got  within 
musket  shot  before  opening  fire.  Costing  approxi- 
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mately  a  couple  of  million  pounds  sterling,  armed  with 
those  ten  12-inch  guns  and  twenty-seven  small  quick- 
firers  ;  possessing  a  length  of  490  ft.,  a  beam  of  82 
feet,  a  draught  of  26  feet  and  a  speed  of  21  knots  the 
"  Dreadnought  "  became  at  once  not  merely  the  literal 
expression  of  her  own  name,  but  a  terror  to  any  ship 
in  the  world  that  might  be  placed  in  opposition  to  her 
the  moment  hostilities  were  announced.  Her  midship 
section  is  protected  with  Krupp  steel  of  about  11 
inches  thick,  this-  being  equal  to  about  20  niches 
of  the  old  compound  armour  :  and  yet,  so  costly  has 
war  become  that  the  firing  of  each  12-inch  gun  means 
the  expenditure  of  £100,  so  that  supposing  the  "  Dread- 
nought "  were  to  take  part  hi  the  next  naval  battle, 
and  that  she  fired  her  ten  big  guns  only  once  in  five 
minutes  £1000  has  been  poured  out  of  her  in  that  time. 
Multiply  this  by  subsequent  firing  during  the  battle, 
and  then,  in  the  end,  imagine  the  calamitous  possi- 
bility of  her  foundering  altogether  from  torpedo  attack 
or  floating  mines,  and  you  begin  to  realise  all  that 
naval  warfare  nowadays  means  as  an  expense.  That 
is  for  one  ship  alone.  But  one  battleship — and  that 
only  the  first  of  the  newest  type — does  not  make  up 
the  whole  fighting  strength  of  the  British  Navy,  so 
that  the  next  European  war  to  be  fought  on  the  sea 
will  entail  the  loss  not  only  of  valuable  lives,  but,  so 
long  as  each  battle  ship  represents  a  fortune,  and  the 
firing  each  time  of  all  her  guns  involves  a  cost  equiva- 
lent to  the  income  of  many  a  professional  man,  it  will 
cause  such  a  financial  drain  on  the  country's  expenses 
as  has  never  been  known  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world  and  warfare.  It  is  such  considerations  as  these 
that  make  the  appeal  to  a  tribunal  more  tempting  than 
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to  settle  each  international  disagreement  by  means  of 
open  hostility.  And  yet,  without  our  Navy,  without 
our  big-gunned  ships  behind  that  desire  for  a  peaceful 
adjustment  of  our  disagreements,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  expect,  so  long  as  human  nature  continues 
as  it  is,  that  due  regard  would  be  paid  to  our  demands. 
Indeed,  though  the  ideal  both  in  private  and  inter- 
national life  is  to  live  peacefully  with  all  men,  it  is 
conditional  on  the  words  "  as  far  as  that  ideal  is  possible 
and  practicable."  Just  as  there  are  certain  private 
hostilities  which,  though  regrettable  and  unfortunate, 
are  almost  unavoidable,  so  it  is  with  international 
strife.  But  it  is  the  nation  which  keeps  itself  well 
protected  by  land  as  by  sea,  which  makes  war  so 
horrible  to  contemplate,  and  so  disastrous  in  its 
expense,  that,  only  after  arbitration  and  diplomacy 
have  altogether  failed,  is  the  opportunity  allowed  for 
the  admission  of  those  horrors.  The  man  who  makes  a 
fortune  out  of  gunpowder  and  dies  a  millionaire,  leav- 
ing part  of  his  fortune  for  the  promotion  of  future  peace 
is  not  so  illogical  as  the  world  may  think.  All  his  life 
he  has  made  war  to  become  a  condition  not  to  be  entered 
upon  lightly  or  wantonly,  but  to  be  avoided  like  the 
plague,  to  be  eschewed  as  too  dangerous  to  be  brought 
into  contact  with,  if  contact  can  possibly  be  avoided. 

Belonging  to  the  "  Dreadnought  "  class,  but  of  an 
improved  type,  must  be  mentioned  the  "  Bellerophon," 
"  Temeraire,"  and  "  Superb/'  These  three  ships, 
whilst  possessed  of  the  same  length,  beam,  horse  power, 
and  speed  as  their  progenitor  have  a  greater  displace- 
ment as  18,600  tons  are  superior  to  17,900  ;  and  have, 
besides  the  ten  12-inch  guns,  sixteen  anti- torpedo 
4-inch  guns  and  five  torpedo  tubes.  But  there  are 
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This  battleship  has  marked  one  of  the  most  important  developments  in  the  evolution  of 
the  warship,  and  inaugurated  an  entirely  new  and  more  powerful  type.  In  the  above  illustra- 
tion she  is  flying  the  Admiral's  flag.  Notice  also  the  tripod  mast  and  fire-control  station. 
She  cost  over  ^1,800,000,  has  a  speed  of  twenty-two  knots,  is  armed  with  ten  1 2-inch  and 
twenty-seven  small  quick-tiring  guns. 
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three  other  classes  which  represent  still  further  im- 
proved "  Dreadoughts."  These  may  be  summed  up  as 
the  "  St  Vincent/'  the  "  Neptune,"  and  the  "  Orion  " 
types.  To  the  first  mentioned  belong  the  "  Colling- 
wood,"  "  Vanguard,"  and  "  St  Vincent "  :  to  the  second 
belong  the  "  Colossus,"  "  Hercules,"  and  "  Neptune," 
whilst  to  the  third  are  ascribed  the  "  Conqueror," 
"  Monarch,"  "  Thunderer,"  and  "  Orion."  The  last- 
mentioned  class  gives  a  ship  of  22,500  tons,  with  a 
speed  of  21  knots, 'a  coal  endurance  of  2800  tons,  an 
armour  belt  of  12  inches,  and  an  armament  consisting 
of  ten  of  the  new  thirteen  5-inch  guns,  twenty  4-inch 
anti-torpedo  guns,  six  machine  guns,  and  five  torpedo 
tubes.  All  that  turbine  engines,  heavy  guns,  light 
guns,  speed,  armour,  and  coal  endurance  can  provide 
to  make  a  warship  efficient  are  here  summed  up  ;  and 
yet  even  when  everyone  of  these  items  has  been 
appraised  at  the  very  highest  it  is  not  one  of  these 
either  separately  or  together,  that  makes  the  real 
deciding  force  in  the  hour  of  battle,  the  end  for  which 
these  ships  were  designed  and  built.  It  is,  after  all, 
the  human  element  that  counts,  even  in  the  duelling 
of  heavy  guns  against  armour-plated  steel  ships  ;  it 
is  the  officers  determining  the  strategy  and  tactics,  who, 
whether  in  the  fire-control  stations  or  elsewhere  in  the 
ship,  see  to  her  rendering  the  best  account  of  herself  ; 
it  is  the  men  inside  that  great  steel  hull,  the  men  behind 
the  guns  who  in  the  direct  hour  of  peril  make  up  the 
little  that  is  so  much,  turn  the  scale  of  fate  in  favour  of 
victory  over  the  opposing  enemy.  In  the  history  of 
the  British  Navy  success  must  be  ascribed  not  exclu- 
sively to  those  brilliant  designers  or  builders  who  have 
evolved  such  masterpieces  which  their  predecessors 
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would  have  deemed  impossible  to  create  and  impractic- 
able to  handle  effectively.  We  must  recollect  that 
though  an  occasional  mutiny  arising  out  of  local  and 
special  grievances  has  now  and  again  marred  our 
service,  yet  such  incidents  are  so  few  as  to  be  negligible, 
and  only  accentuate  still  more  plainly  the  magnificent 
personnel,  the  discipline,  the  training  and  the  high 
standard  of  efficiency  which  are  represented  in  a 
member  of  his  Majesty's  service.  For  if  you  should 
take  the  finest  "  Dreadnought  "  ever  launched  and 
man  her  with  incompetent  crews,  inadequately  trained 
or  badly  disciplined,  that  ship  becomes  no  longer  a 
source  of  strength,  but  a  highly  dangerous  unit  to  your 
fleet.  It  will  not  be  long  before  she  strikes  her  flag 
and  the  enemy  will  find  in  her  a  useful  means  of  batter- 
ing away  at  your  own  vessels.  So  long  as  regard  is 
paid  to  the  high  traditions  of  which  our  Navy,  more 
than  any  Navy  in  the  world  is  possessed  ;  so  long  as 
the  same  high  ideals  and  the  same  meticulous  careful- 
ness in  selection  and  training  our  officers  and  men  are 
observed  there  is  little  fear  that  given  ships  and  guns, 
as  good  as  those  of  other  rival  powers,  the  great 
history  which  the  Elizabethans  and  their  successors 
wrote  with  their  life's  blood  will  ever  be  blotted  out. 
For  ourselves  it  is  the  high  privilege  to  see  that  these 
noble  ideals  are  backed  up  by  a  commensurate  en- 
thusiasm and  a  powerful  public  opinion  rightly  guided 
and  based  upon  knowledge. 

But  we  have  not  yet  finished  our  story,  though  we 
are  fast  drawing  to  its  close.  We  have  already  traced 
the  evolution  of  the  cruiser  up  to  a  certain  stage  ;  it 
will  be  our  intention  now  briefly  to  see  how  in  recent 
years  this  species  of  war  vessel  has  continued  to 
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develop.  Belonging  to  the  period  of  1899-1901  come 
the  "  Creasy  "  armoured  cruisers,  with  a  displacement 
of  1200  tons  and  a  speed  of  21|  knots,  their  heaviest 
armament  being  two  9' 2-inch  guns.  They  were 
followed  in  1901-3  by  the  "  County  Class,"  with  a 
displacement  of  9800  tons,  and  a  speed  of  23|  knots, 
their  armament  being  fourteen  6-inch  guns  and  thirteen 
small  quick-firers.  The  "  Drake  "  class  had  the  same 
speed  and  a  displacement  of  14,100  tons,  but  they  were 
followed  by  the  -New  County  Class,  including  the 
"  Devonshire  "  and  six  others,  with  the  same  speed  of 
23|  knots,  but  a  displacement  of  only  10,850  tons. 
Some  idea  of  this  type  may  be  gained  from  the 
"  Devonshire  "  herself,  which  cost  £850,000,  and  is 
armed  with  four  7'5-inch,  six  6-inch,  and  twenty- 
seven  small  quick-firers.  Next  in  turn  came  the 
"  Duke  of  Edinburghs  "  with  half  a  knot  less  speed,  but 
a  displacement  of  13,550  tons,  belonging  to  the  years 
1904-5,  and  they  were  followed  during  the  next  two 
years  by  the  "  Defence,"  "  Minotaur,"  and  "  Shannon.' 
These  last  have  a  tonnage  of  14,600  and  a  speed  of  23 
knots. 

After  the  last-mentioned  follows  a  great  step  which 
brought  about  the  "  Invincible  "  and  "  Indomitable," 
with  a  displacement  of  17,250  tons  and  a  speed  of 
25  knots.  The  exact  definition  of  these  ships  is 
summed  up  under  the  classification  "  armoured 
cruiser  "  ;  and  yet  the  "  Invincible  "  with  her  eight 
12-inch  guns  and  her  sixteen  4-inch  weapons  is  in 
reality  a  battleship  of  exceptional  speed,  and  the 
"  Indomitable  "  has  so  far  exceeded  her  designed  rate 
as  to  obtain  a  speed  of  29  knots,  which,  considering 
all  the  heavy  weights  she  is  called  upon  to  carry,  is  a 
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truly  wonderful  performance.  From  the  time  of  the 
old  sailing  frigates  to  these  wonder-ships  the  evolution 
of  the  cruiser  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  and  ex- 
ceptionally interesting  study. 

But  there  are  circumstances  when  the  great  battle- 
ship cruisers  would  find  themselves  not  quite  suitable 
for  certain  operations  that  could  be  undertaken  by 
smaller  craft.  Therefore  a  type  of  small  protected 
second-class  cruisers  was  created,  commonly  known 
as  the  "  Town  "  class,  with  a  designed  speed  of  25 
knots.  The  "  Dartmouth,"  for  instance,  displaces 
5250  tons,  carries  eight  6-inch  guns,  four  3-pounders, 
besides  four  machine  guns  and  two  torpedo  tubes,  and 
has  a  coal  capacity  of  1000  tons.  Another  recent 
type  is  found  in  the  scout  cruisers  known  as  the 
"  Boadicea  "  class,  which  include  the  "  Bellona  "  of 
3350  tons,  having  a  speed  of  25  knots,  though  she 
attained  on  her  trials  a  maximum  speed  of  28' 8  knots. 
These  able  little  ships  are  driven  by  four  sets  of 
turbines,  and  their  armament  consists  of  4-inch 
quick-firing  guns,  in  number  varying  from' six  to  ten. 
Their  coal  capacity  is  450  tons  and  100  tons  of  oil, 
which  is  enough  for  cruising  2000  miles  at  a  moderate 
speed.  The  utility  of  these  ships  in  time  of  war  would 
not  be  small  even  though  their  fighting  virtues  are 
strictly  limited ;  for  their  great  speed  would  enable 
them  to  run  ahead  and  gather  intelligence,  and  whilst 
yet  many  miles  away  flash  back  the  information  by 
means  of  wireless  telegraphy.  Their  guns  are  quite 
light,  yet  adequate  for  repelling  similar  lightly- 
armed  but  fast  craft  that  might  be  sent  in  pursuit  of 
them. 

The   torpedo   destroyers    is   essentially  a  modern 
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creation.     To-day  she  is  practically  a  large  torpedo- 
boat    with    greater    engine-power    and    sea-keeping 
abilities.     The   torpedo-boat   dates   from   about   the 
beginning  of  the  'eighties,  when  France  and  Germany 
had  already  acquired  a  number  of  these  little  ships. 
As  a  reply  came  the  British  Admiralty's  torpedo- 
destroyers,  which  were  to  be  superior  altogether  to 
the  Continental  Powers'   torpedo    craft.      Originally 
the  destroyer  displaced  only  a  couple  of  hundred  tons, 
but  to-day  in  the  "  Swift  "  we  find  a  tonnage  of  1825 
with  the  marvellous  speed  of  41  miles  per  hour,  using 
as  fuel  not  coal  but  oil,  and  propelled  by  turbine 
engines.     The    torpedo-boat,    as    distinct    from    the 
destroyer,  arose  from  the  necessity  of  creating  a  special 
kind  of  ship  suitable  for  firing  the  torpedo.     Russia 
in  1877  had  built  a  hundred  boats  measuring  75  feet 
long  and  10  feet  beam,  of  such  a  kind  that  they  could  be 
transported  by  rail  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  first  of  these  craft  possessed  the  exceptional 
speed  for  that  time  of  18  knots.     But  the  first  British 
torpedo-boat  was  about  15  feet  longer  than  the  Russian 
type,  had  another  extra  knot  in  speed,  and  before 
long  both  Messrs  Thornycrof  t  and  Messrs  Yarrow  were 
building  quite  a  fleet  for  our  Navy,  and  from  that  day 
to  the  coining  of  the  "  Swift  "  the  demand  for  speed 
has   continued.      The    torpedo,    itself,   is   a   familiar 
object  by  now  to  most  people.     It  is  practically  a  small 
cigar-shaped  automobile  boat,  whose  motive  power  is 
derived  from  compressed  air,  and  is  fired  from  a  tube 
on  board  the  torpedo-boat,  though  bigger  ships  dis- 
charge them  through  tubes  below  the  water-line.     It  is 
supplied  with  an  explosive  charge  of  gun  cotton,  and 
as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  enemy's  ship 
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explodes.  The  steering  is  effected  by  means  of 
horizontal  and  vertical  rudders. 

But  still  more  recent  is  the  submarine,  which  in  the 
next  naval  war  will  be  a  considerable  source  of  anxiety 
to  the  big  ships.  This  wonderful  little  creature  is 
essentially  the  product — at  least  as  regards  practical 
utility — of  the  twentieth  century ;  for  notwithstand- 
ing that  in  1900  there  was  not  one  in  our  Navy,  and 
three  years  later  there  was  only  a  bare  dozen,  to-day 
we  have  nearly  a  hundred.  The  first  English  sub- 
marines were  of  only  122  tons  displacement,  and  of 
the  Holland  type,  so  called  after  the  name  of  their 
American  inventor,  but  their  speed  on  the  water  was 
only  9  knots  and  2  knots  slower  below.  Now- 
adays, the  submarine  has  so  far  progressed  that  the 
"  D  "  class  displace  from  604  to  850  tons  and  possess 
a  speed  of  from  15  and  18  knots. 

Looking  at  the  immediate  future  of  the  ship  develop- 
ment in  the  British  Navy  we  may  well  feel  interested, 
even  if  we  hesitate  to  engage  in  prophecy.  The 
"  Dreadnought  "  era  is  passing  away  already,  and  the 
super-"  Dreadnought  "  is  evidence  of  the  marvellous 
strides  which  have  been  effected  even  within  a  few 
years.  The  "  St  Vincent,"  "  Vanguard/'  and 
"  Collingwood  "  are  now  at  sea  and  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  most  valuable  acquisitons.  In  the 
"  Neptune  "  there  is  much  to  show  that  the  lessons  of 
the  proto-"  Dreadnought "  have  not  been  wasted. 
Her  armament  is  disposed  in  five  turrets,  in  such  a 
manner  t^tthe  first  pair  of  guns  (reading  from  for- 
ward to  aft)  fires  ahead.  Then  comes  the  tripod  mast 
and  the  first  funnel,  but  after  that,  placed  on  the  port 
side,  comes  another  turret  with  a  couple  of  guns,  then 
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the  second  funnel  and  then  the  third  turret  and  its 
pair  of  guns,  but  this  time  on  the  starboard  side. 
Abaft  the  second  mast  are  two  more  turrets  each  with 
its  couple  of  guns  placed  along  the  centre  line  ;  but 
one  of  these  turrets  is  placed  higher  than  the  other  and 
so  fires  over  the  one  below.  The  two  midship  turrets 
— one  on  each  beam — are  so  arranged  that  they  can 
be  swung  round  and  their  fire  brought  to  bear  on 
either  side,  an  innovation  that  was  first  started  in  the 
"  Invincible  "  class.  .  These  guns,  therefore,  possess  a 
very  wide  arc  of  fire  across  the  deck  and  thus  the 
mediaeval  idea  for  a  line  of  guns  on  each  broadside  is 
done  away  with.  The  "  Orion "  is  still  more  re- 
volutionary of  the  custom  of  the  Navy,  for  she  will 
be  the  biggest  ship  ever  flying  the  white  ensign  to 
have  only  one  mast.  The  tripod  mast  which  was  in- 
troduced so  that  in  time  of  battle  it  would  stand  three 
chances  instead  of  one  against  its  being  fired  away  was 
already  hi  vogue  on  board  the  "  Lord  Nelson,"  but 
here  will  be  one  mast  only,  and  that  three-legged. 
In  "  The  Navy  League  Annual  "  her  armament  is 
foretold  as  consisting  of  ten  13' 5-inch  guns  with 
twenty  or  twenty-four  quick-firers  and  three  torpedo 
tubes.  The  ten  big  guns  are  disposed  thus  :  two  in 
each  turret  forward,  the  one  turret  being  higher  than 
the  other,  two  more  pairs  placed  aft  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  another  turret  with  its  pair  of  guns 
placed  amidships  so  as  to  be  able  to  fire  on  either 
side. 

The     forthcoming    "  Princess     Royal "    battleship 

cruisers  include  under  this  heading  the  "  Lion  "  and 

the  "  Princess  Royal."     Some   idea  of   the  advance 

that  has  been  made  since  the  "  Indomitable  "  may  be 
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gathered  when  it  is  stated  that  the  latter  is  only  of 
17,250  tons  displacement,  whereas  the  "  Lion  "  is  to 
be  of  20,000  tons.  She  will  carry  eight  13- 5  guns 
instead  of  the  12-inch  weapons,  and  her  speed  will  be 
again  remarkable — between  28  and  30  knots.  These 
guns  will  be  able  to  pierce  22  inches  of  steel  at  a 
distance  of  5000  yards,  and  are  being  mounted  in 
four  centre-line  barbettes  and  so  disposed  that  four 
of  them  can  be  trained  ahead,  two  astern  and  all 
eight  on  either  beam.  Her  secondary  battery  will 
consist  of  about  twenty  4-inch  guns.  But  instead 
of  abolishing  the  second  mast  a  light  pole-mast 
is  being  retained  for  signalling  purposes.  In  the 
"  Indefatigable  "  class  the  eight  guns  are  arranged  in 
four  turrets,  one  forward,  one  aft,  and  one  on  either 
beam. 

The  creation  of  our  Colonial  navies  is  as  yet  too 
recent  for  us  to  say  much  ;  yet  in  the  next  few  years 
it  will  be  agreed  that  such  a  step  was  both  wise  and 
fore-sighted.  Before  very  long  we  shall  see  the 
dominion  of  steam  to  give  way  before  the  coming  of  the 
motor  engine.  The  value  of  the  motor-driven  torpedo- 
boat  has  already  been  demonstrated  as  well  on  paper 
as  on  sea,  a  speed  of  23|  knots  having  been  obtained. 
And  not  merely  engineers  but  so  high  an  authority 
as  Lord  Fisher  have  stated  that  the  battleship  of  the 
future  will  certainly  be  propelled  by  motor  engines,  and 
will  be  both  bigger  and  more  powerful.  As  to  the 
development  of  the  submarine  an  interesting  series  of 
experiments  recently  carried  on  between  the  cruiser 
"  Bonaventure  "  and  the  submarine  "  D  1  "  in  Torbay 
are  worthy  of  note.  Both  having  been  fitted  with 
wireless  telegraphy  it  was  found  possible  to  carry  on  a 
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conversation  between  the  two  different  types  of  craft 
even  when  the  submarine  was  runnng  below  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  presently,  no  doubt,  we  shall  have 
aeroplanes  as  part  of  a  battleship's  equipment.  These 
will  be  able  to  observe  from  a  height  the  presence  of 
the  deadly  submarine,  and,  since  it  has  now  been  found 
possible  to  communicate  with  the  aeroplane  through 
the  wireless  telegraphy,  this  means  will  doubtless  be 
employed  for  sending  news  back  to  the  battleship 
in  sufficient  time  .to  warn  her.  Already  a  French 
cruiser,  the  "  Foudre,"  has  been  fitted  to  carry  aero- 
planes, and  this  alone  is  evidence  that  the  proposi- 
tion here  put  forward  is  not  altogether  absurd  and 
impossible. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  seen  the  war-ship  develop 
from  the  time  of  the  early  Britons  until  the  present 
day.  We  have  witnessed  the  past  and  dared  to  take 
a  peep  into  the  future.  But  before  we  close  our  study 
of  the  British  Navy  we  have  yet  to  note  briefly  the 
military  history  of  the  service  between  the  ending  of 
the  Crimean  War  and  the  present  day.  We  have 
reserved  this  until  now,  in  order  that  no  break  might 
occur  hi  the  continuity  of  our  study  of  the  war-ship  ; 
and  though  the  period  which  we  now  have  to  consider 
has  happily  been  studded  with  but  few  events,  yet  our 
task  would  not  be  complete  without  giving  some  idea 
of  the  Navy  hi  active  service  during  the  last  fifty  odd 
years. 

During  the  New  Zealand  War,  as  well  as  the 
Abyssinian  War  of  1868,  the  British  Navy  was  found 
valuable  as  usual,  and  a  small  naval  brigade  was 
included  in  the  march  to  Magdala.  In  the  Ashantee 
War  of  1873-4  the  Army  ashore  was  reinforced  by  men 
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composing  a  naval  brigade  and  the  latter  were  in- 
cluded when  the  advance  was  made  to  Coomassie  in 
1874.  In  East,  West  and  Central  Africa  arduous  opera- 
tions have  been  conducted  by  the  men  accustomed 
to  serve  under  the  White  Ensign,  as  well  as  in  various 
minor  expeditions  in  different  corners  of  the  world, 
where  boat-work  was  demanded  and  they  especially 
were  suitable  for  the  task.  In  the  Malay  Peninsula 
in  the  year  1875  a  Naval  Brigade  was  landed,  for  the 
Sultan  of  Perak  had  torn  down  the  British  flag  and 
murdered  the  Resident.  The  British  force  proceeded 
to  capture  the  Sultan,  and  the  latter  was  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  Singapore.  During  the  fighting  in  South 
Africa  between  the  years  1877  and  1881  Naval 
Brigades  also  took  part.  On  the  llth  July  1882 
came  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  for  it  will  be 
recollected  that  riots  had  broken  out,  and  Admiral 
Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour  with  his  fleet  silenced  the 
forts  of  Arabi.  The  action  began  by  shelling  Fort  Ada, 
when  the  engagement  became  general.  But  six  gun- 
boats, including  the  famous  little  "  Condor,"  then 
commanded  by  Commander  (now  Admiral)  Lord 
Charles  Beresford,  got  behind  the  inshore  squadron, 
and  with  great  daring  Fort  Marabout  was  engaged, 
notwithstanding  that  the  "  Condor's  "  heaviest  gun 
was  only  a  64-pounder.  But  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
this  little  ship  under  her  gallant  commander  effectu- 
ally drew  off  the  fire  from  the  inshore  squadron,  being 
for  some  time  single-handed.  Afterwards,  backed  up 
by  the  other  gunboats,  she  engaged  the  enemy  at  close 
quarters  and  drove  the  Marabout  gunners  from  their 
guns  chiefly  owing  to  the  "  Condor's  "  shells  and  the 
fire  from  her  machine  guns.  It  was  then  that  the 
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British  Admiral  made  the  famous  signal  "  Well  done, 
Condor/  '  By  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  all  the 
forts  had  been  silenced  and  Alexandria  was  after- 
wards occupied  by  a  Naval  Brigade.  As  a  result  of 
this  plucky  and  effectual  work  of  the  "  Condor  "  her 
commander  was  made  a  post-captain. 

So,  too,  during  the  British  intervention  when  the 
insurrection  headed  by  the  Mahdi  broke  out  in  the 
Soudan,  the  Royal  Navy  figured  prominently  with  the 
forces  of  the  expedition,  and  followed  the  Nile  route 
to  Khartoum,  but  too  late,  unfortunately,  to  save 
Gordon.  And  at  a  later  date,  when  in  1896  Kitchener 
restored  the  Soudan  to  Egypt  and  civilisation,  a  Naval 
Brigade  manned  the  flotilla  and  rendered  the  most 
valuable  assistance. 

Still  more  recently — and  this  is  so  well  known  aa 
scarcely  to  need  any  emphasis — during  the  Boer  War 
the  Navy  again  distinguished  itself.  We  must  not 
forget  that  this  was  a  war  conducted  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  England,  and  in  the  very  teeth  of  the 
officially  silent,  but  none  the  less  real,  opposition  of  the 
great  Continental  Powers.  If  any  one  should  hesitate 
to  doubt  this  fact,  for  a  moment,  he  has  only  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  South  African  museum  in  Dordrecht, 
Holland,  where  the  unanimity  of  documentary  evi- 
dence expressing  continental  hatred  toward  our 
country  is  nothing  short  of  amazing.  Had  it  not  been 
that  England  was  then  all-powerful  on  sea,  it  is  certain 
that  an  interference  by  one  or  more  Continental  powers 
would  have  resulted  and  a  European  War  made  both 
possible  and  probable.  Thus  we  have  a  clear  instance 
of  the  value  of  a  strong  Navy,  of  its  defensive  ability, 
even  when  not  a  single  ship  was  called  upon  to  fight  a 
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naval  battle.  Every  one  of  England's  enemies  knew 
that  our  Navy  was  ready  and  fully  prepared  ;  that 
sufficed. 

But  on  land,  again,  the  bluejackets  and  marines  did 
magnificent  service,  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  land 
forces  and  showing  that  the  title  of  handy-men  was  no 
idle  epithet.  Every  one  remembers  how  the  English 
artillery  was  found  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  Boers 
in  extent  of  range.  So  to  meet  the  abilities  of  the  Boer 
Krupp  guns  there  were  landed  from  ships  of  the 
British  Navy  4.7-  and  6-inch  guns  and  the  situation 
was  saved.  The  good  work  of  the  men  from  the 
"  Powerful,"  which  we  considered  as  a  ship  just  now, 
the  ingenious  skill  of  Captain  (now  Admiral  Sir)  Percy 
Scott  in  devising  the  mountings  for  the  long  12- 
pounders,  as  well  as  for  the  two  other  types  of  gun  just 
alluded  to,  the  relief  which  the  Navy  under  Captain 
(now  Admiral)  the  Hon.  Hedworth  Lambton  were  able 
to  afford  will  not  easily  be  forgotten.  As  Sir  George 
White  admitted,  the  arrival  of  the  naval  contingent 
was  the  salvation  of  Ladysmith. 

Nor  need  we  remind  the  reader  that  after  South 
Africa,  the  Navy  had  the  chance  of  distinguishing  it- 
self again,  when  in  the  year  1900  the  anti-foreign 
agitation  had  broken  out  in  China.  England  was  fore- 
most in  this  campaign  but  was  assisted  by  France, 
Russia,  the  United  States,  Italy,  Japan  and  Germany, 
The  Pekin  Legations  were  relieved,  the  Taku  Forts  were 
taken,  and  operations  were  successfully  carried  on  in 
spite  of  the  difficulties  of  a  shallow  river  and  other 
hindrances. 

We  need  not  say  more,  for  what  the  man-in- the- 
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street  deems  a  wonderful  deed  the  Navy  takes  as  part 
of  its  day's  routine.  The  spirit  which  was  alive  in  the 
days  of  Drake,  in  the  days  of  Hawke,  in  the  days  of 
Nelson  is  happily  still  one  of  Britain's  proudest  and 
noblest  possessions.  The  high  character  of  those  whose 
privilege  it  is  to  serve  under  the  White  Ensign  is  so 
thoroughly  realised  and  respected  that,  whether  officers 
or  men,  whether  ashore  or  afloat,  in  home  waters  or  in 
distant  seas,  amid  the  concourse  of  men  or  in  an  out- 
lying station  where  civilisation  is  barely  sprouting, 
any  representative  of  the  British  Navy  stands  for  well- 
disciplined  integrity,  ready  to  help  the  oppressed, 
and  to  undertake  any  job  that  comes  along  from  put- 
ting down  slavery  to  hauling  up  guns  to  the  top  of  a 
mountain.  It  is  on  that  nobility  of  character  that  we 
depend  for  our  safety  quite  as  much  as  on  our  "  Dread- 
noughts" and  our  big  guns.  We  have  seen  that  it 
has  been  the  happy  lot  of  this  island  situated  in 
Northern  Europe  to  produce  through  centuries  and 
centuries  a  continuous  breed  of  great  seamen,  and  we 
have  endeavoured  within  the  dimensions  of  this  limited 
volume  with  doubtless  many  omissions  to  watch  at 
once  the  glorious  evolution  of  our  service,  and  the 
heroic  deeds  with  which  its  leaders  through  the  course 
of  history  have  punctuated  its  progress.  It  was  not 
always  their  good  luck  to  remain  and  to  see  for  them- 
selves all  that  their  gallantry  meant  to  their  mother- 
land that  they  loved  so  well.  Hawkyns,  Drake, 
Effingham,  Raleigh,  Blake,  Monck,  Hawke,  Anson, 
Hood,  Rodney,  Howe,  St  Vincent,  Nelson,  Colling- 
wood — and  many  another — what  a  brave  pageant  they 
make.  What  a  tradition  is  this  which  alone  to  the 
British  Navy  has  been  granted  ! 
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"  Admirals  all,  they  said  their  say 

(The  echoes  are  ringing  still), 
Admirals  all,  they  went  their  way 

To  the  haven  under  the  hill. 
But  they  left  us  a  kingdom  none  can  take, 

The  realm  of  the  circling  sea, 
To  be  ruled  by  the  rightful  sons  of  Blake 

And  the  Rodneys  yet  to  be." 


THE  END 
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Pocock,  Admiral,  249 
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Porto  Farina,  fight  off,  201 
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